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PREFACE. 



During the last five years I have had frequent occa- 
sions to look back at the proceedings of Parliament on 
Irish affairs since the Act of Union ; my studies con- 
firmed the conclusion, which other considerations had 
gradually forced upon me, that a complete change was 
necessary in the Legislative and Administrative systems 
of Ireland. 

In view of the issues now before the country, 1 
have ventured to expand my notes of the first fifty 
years after the Union into a narrative of the Irish 
policy of Parliament. 1 have not gone further than 
the year 1850, in part because the death of Sir Robert 
Peel, who was so largely responsible for that policy, 
marks a distinct epoch in Irish history, and in part 
because it is more difficult to write with the same 
freedom of many subsequent events. 

1 have not proposed to write a complete history 
of Ireland during this period ; my object has been to 
explain the action of Parliament in respect to Irish 
affairs. Neither have I intended to give a full bio- 
graphy of O'Connell. still less of Sir Robert Peel. 
They are, however, the two commanding figures of the 
opposing forces during this time. I have endeavoured 
to exhibit their views and their policy, and those of 
some others of the contemporary statesmen, as fairly as 
possible, by frequent references to their own language. 

It is unnecessary to refer to the numerous authori- 




ties I have consulted on the first few years of the 
century. They are very rich in memoirs of statesmen 
of the day. The same cannot be said of the later 
years. The letters and papers of Sir Robert Peel, 
Lord Russell, and the late Lord Derby, have not yet 
been published. Although four distinct works have 
been written on the life of O'Connell (by his son, John 
O'Connell, by Mr. Fagan, Mr. Luby, and Mr. 
Cusack), they are all very deficient ; they have this 
in common, that they stop short about the middle of 
his career, and devote only a few pages to the last half 
.of his life. Mr. Lecky's short sketch of O'Connell, in 
Aiis " Leaders of Public Opinion in Ireland," is by far 
/the most valuable critique that has yet been written on 
I him. A new and popular edition of this work is 
urgently needed, and could not fail to influence public 
opinion at the present time. Mr. McCullagh Torrens's 
" Life of Sheil " and " Life of Lord Melbourne" are 
most excellent contributions to Irish history. The 
works of Sir C. Gavan Duffy, Mr. Justin McCarthy. 
Mr. A. M. Sullivan, and Mr. T. P. O'Connor on the 
Young Ireland party and the Irish famine are also of 
great interest. In respectof the legislation for Ireland, 
Mr. R. Harry O'Brien's work, of "Fifty Years of 
Concession to Ireland," is a mine of wealth. For a 
wider view of Irish history in combination with that of 
Grciit Britain, Mr, Spencer Walpole's latest volumes 
of his " History of England " are of the greatest value 
for their accuracy and for their impartial treatment of 
the subject. 
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PART I. 
CATHOLIC EMANCIPATION. 



CHAPTER I. 

Ix the two powerful speeches, which Mr. Pitt delivered 
in the House of Commons, in 1799 and 1800, on the 
subject of the union of Great Britain with Ireland, the 
motives for the measure, and the benefits expected to 
result from it to both countries, were explained wfth 
a stately eloquence, which had rarely been surpassed, 
and which, by the impression it produced on Par- 
liament, secured the success of his policy. The settle- 
ment, he contended, made with Ireland in 1782, by 
Mr. Fox, so far from deserving the name of a final 
adjustment, was one that left its connection with Great 
Britain exposed to all the attacks of party, and all the 
effects of accident The ties were not sufficient to 
unite the two countries in time of peace, still less to 
consolidate them in time of war. Ireland, he main- 
tained, was subject to great and deplorable evils, 
which had deep root in the situation of the country 
itself, in the character and manners of its inhabitants, 
in their ignorance, in the unavoidable separation of 
classes, in the state of property, in its religious dis- 
tinctions, in the rancour which " bigotry engenders 
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and superstition rears and cherishes." The country was 
in great want of capital, which could only be supplied by 
blending it more closely with the industry and capital 
of its richer neighbour. England was to gain by the 
Union an increase of strength, and the consolidation 
of its power against the dangers which threatened the 
Empire; Ireland was to gain protection in the hour 
of danger, increase of commerce, command of English 
capital, and the avenue to honours, distinctions, and 
appointments in the general service of the Empire. 
He admitted that Dublin would lose much by the 
transfer of the Irish Parliament to England, and the 
consequent attraction of wealth and fashion to London, 
but it would gain even more by the increase of its 
commerce and wealth. 

The United Parliament, Mr. Pitt contended, would 
be far better able to deal with the difficult questions, 
which separated classes and sects in Ireland, than the 
Irish ParUamcnt. While Ireland remained a separate 
kingdom, full concessions could not be made to the Ca- 
tholics, without endangering the State, and shaking the 
constitution of Ireland to its centre. It was more likely 
also that the united legislature would propose some 
measure to relieve the lower orders in Ireland from the 
pressure of tithes, which in many instances operated as 
a great practical evil. In the course of the last of these 
sfKieches he used these words : "' I n the union of a great 
nation with a less we must feel that we ought not to 
be iniluenced by any selfish policy, or narrow views of 
practical advantage. We must refute by our conduct 
the idea, that we have any other object in view, than 
that of promoting the advantage of both kingdoms. 
We must also show that we wish to make the Empire 
more ]>owcrful and more secure, by making Ireland 
more free and more happy. It is with these views 
atone that the Union can Im: rendered effective in its 
objects, and that we can establish mutual harmony and 
confidence between the two nations."" It is to be 
" Mr. Pill's Si>ccches, vol. iii. pp. 15 and 160. 
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obseiTcd that Mr. Pitt spoke of Ireland as a nation, 
and that his aim was to make it more free and more 
happy; by this test, mainly, the success or failure of 
his great measure for effecting a legislative Union 
between the two countries must be judged. 

Although it is certain that an overwhelming 
majority of the Irish people, without distinction of 
creed, were opposed to the Union, it is highly probable 
that there were among some influential classes men, who 
saw in a closer connection with Great Britain, either 
an escape from present difficulties, or security against 
future dangers to interests, which they had at heart, or 
immediate advantages of a definite character. If this 
had not been the case, it is difficult to suppose that the 
British Government, of its own authority and power, 
and by intimidation and force, even with the aid of 
unlimited expenditure and the grossest bribery, could 
have effected so great a constitutional change. The 
Executive in Dublin had doubtless fully appreciated 
the difficulty of carrying on the administration in the 
presence of a native Parliament, to which it was not 
responsible — a difficulty which would be greatly in- 
creased, when Catholic Emancipation should be ob- 
tained — and it was favourable to a scheme, which 
would relieve it of this difficulty and danger. It was 
also the policy of Pitt to hold out hopes and expecta- 
tions of benefits, or securities from anticipated dangers 
to various sections, in a manner which would secure 
their support, or at least lessen their hostility to the 
Union. The Protestant members of the State Church 
in Ireland, or many of the most sagacious among them, 
not unreasonably felt that the position of their much- 
cherished Establishment would be greatly imperilled, 
if it were wholly dependent upon the Irish Pariiament. 
They had already, in 1 793, been compelled, under 
the pressure of public opinion in Ireland, to concede 
the franchise to Catholics, and to repeal a lar^e part 
of the penal laws. They were pressed to supple- 
ment these concessions by complete enfranchisement. 
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Numbering not more than one-eighth of the population 
of Ireland, they must naturally have feared that the 
Established Church would be destroyed when full 
political rights were conceded to the Catholics, who 
constituted the bulk of the nation. To win their 
support, they were told that after the Union the 
Established Church would no longer depend upon the 
votes of the Irish people, but would be supported by 
the whole weight of the Protestant population of Great 
Britain. In fulfilment of this promise, it was made an 
essential part of the Act of Union that the continuance 
of the United Church of England and Ireland should 
be a fundamental part of that measure. 

The Presbyterian ministers of the North of Ireland, 
an influential class, whose congregations in recent times 
had been closely allied to the National party, and were 
warmly disposed towards republican institutions, were 
conciliated by the hope of a large increase to the 
Regium Donum (the Parliamentary grant in aid of 
their salarii-^V which would make them independent of 
their Hocks.* Lastly, negotiations were opened between 
the Irish Government and the Bishops and leaders of 
the Catholic party, and there is no doubt that their 
hostility was warded off, if their active co-operation 
was not secured, by the expectation held out to them 
that the .^ct of Union would be followed by the repeal 
of the remaininj^ penal laws, and by the admission 
of Roman Catholics to Parliament. It was repre- 
sented that this concession was im[X)ssib!e while 
Ireland retiiined its separate legislature, but could be 
safely made by a Parliament of the United Kingdom. 
Lord Casllereagh. who was Chief Secretary in Ireland 
at the time of the Union, was present at a meeting 
of the Cabinet in London, in i 799, when the Catholic 
qncsticn was under discussion. He has stated that 
there was no ditTerence of opinion on the subject, that 

• 'IVn yi-jrs after the I'liJon ihtse L-xi>cc'iations wtre rarritd uiil. 
:in(l the annual |;rant 10 ttic I'rcsliylcrian Clergy was largdy in- 
creased. 
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the Ministers appeared to be unanimous, although they 
apprehended considerable difficuhy on the part of the 
King. He was empowered to write to the Lord 
Lieutenant, Lord Cornwallis, that so far as the senti- 
ments of the Cabinet were concerned, he need not 
hesitate in calUng upon the Catholics in Ireland to 
support the Union. This was undoubtedly done, and 
although it was alleged that no distinct pledge was 
given to them, the expectations held out were such as 
to induce them to believe that legislation on the sub- 
ject would certainly be proposed in the United Parlia- 
ment. About the same time also, the Catholic Bishops 
in Ireland were consulted on the subject of the en- 
dowment of their Church. They were informed that 
the Government would be prepared to make provision 
for their clergy, under proper regulation, and provided 
that some voice was conceded to the Government in 
the election of Bishops. The proposal, with its con- 
ditions, was assented to by the Bishops, including the 
four metropolitans.* 

It appears, then, that Pitt intended to connect his 
great measure with remedial measures of the highest 
importance. His scheme of policy was a great and 
far-reaching -one. If carried out as a whole, it would, 
in the opinion of many high authorities, have really 
united the people of the two countries. It involved not 
merely the legislative union of the two countries, but 
also the removal of all penal laws against the Catholics, 
the payment of their clergy by the State, an increase to 
the grants to the Presbyterian ministers, and a measure 
of tithe reform, which would have relieved Catholic 
tenants of an obnoxious impost by throwing the 
burden on their Protestant landlords. 

By the negotiations referred to, three important 
interests in Ireland were induced to favour the Govern- 
ment policy, or at all events to refrain from active hos- 
tility to the Union. It has been generally admitted that 
* Speech of Lord Castlcreagh in the House of Commons, 
May 15, iltio. 
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if the weight of the Catholic leaders and the Catholic 
bishops had been thrown against the Union, it could not 
have been carried. These leaders, however, did not 
represent the opinion of the people of Ireland. Though 
the country was overawed by an immense military 
force, and was under martial law, making the free 
expression of opinion difficult, petitions, signed by over 
700,000 persons, were presented against the measure. 

One great public meeting was permitted to be held 
in Dublin to protest against the Union. It was the 
occasion of the first appearance in public of Daniel 
O'Connell, then a young lawyer, recently called to the 
Bar. The meeting was attended by many of the 
ablest lawyers, and most eminent commercial men 
of Dublin, without distinction of creed. O'Connell's 
speech was remarkable for his declaration that, as 
a Catholic, he would rather lose all the privileges, 
which had been conceded by the Irish Parliament, and 
revert to the penal laws in their full integrity, confiding 
in the full justice of their brethren, the Protestants of 
Ireland, than give up the legislative independence of 
his country. "The Catholics," he said, "will show 
every friend of Ireland that they are incapable of 
selling their country-. They will loudly declare that 
if their emancipation was offered for their consent 
to the measure, even were emancipation after the 
Union a benefit, they would reject it with prompt in- 
dignation. Let every man who feels with me proclaim, 
that if the alternative were offered him of the Union. 
or the re-enactment of the Penal Code in all its pristine 
horrors, he would prefer without hesitation the latter, 
as the lesser and more suffcrable evil ; that he would 
rather confide in the justice of his brethren the Pro- 
testants of Ireland, who had already liberated him, than 
lay his country at the feet of foreigners." In after life 
he often declared that this sixiech was the text-book 
of his i>olitical career. " It was the Union," he said, 
" which first screwed me up to come forward in 
politics. ... I was maddened when I heard the 
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bells of Sl Patrick's ringing out a joyful peal for 
Ireland's degradation as if it was a glorious national 
festival. My blood bailed, and I vowed on that 
morning that the dishonour should not last, if 1 could 
put an end to it" In spite, then, of the opposition of 
the great majority of the people, and of nearly all the 
professional classes who had not been bribed, the 
measure was carried through the Irish Parliament, by 
the corruption of its members, on such a scale as to 
vitiate the transaction, in the opinion of all who believed 
that the consent of the Irish people was a necessary 
condition of the Union. 

The measure has been commonly described as an 
incorporating union of the two kingdoms. It was, in 
fact, far short of this. It differed essentially from the 
Act by which the union was effected with Scotland. 
By the Scotch measure a true incorporating union 
was effected. The two kingdoms were merged in 
one, with a new designation, that of Great Britain. 
There was no vestige of a separate Executive pre- 
served to Scotland ; that existing before the Union 
was completely e.\tinguished in a single administra- 
tion for Great Britain ; the same Secretary of State 
regulated the affairs of both countries ; there was no 
separate Privy Council ; the Treasury performed the 
functions of finance for both. The distinctive laws of 
Scotland were indeed left undisturbed ; but this did 
not interfere with the union of the Scotch administra- 
tion with that of England. In Ireland it was very 
different. The only effect of the Act of Union was 
to merge its legislature in that of Great Britain. In 
every other respect the Executive Government and 
the administration remained as before. No common 
designation was found for the United Kingdom. The 
sovereign continued to be represented in Ireland by 
the Lord Lieutenant ; a separate Privy Council was 
retained; the Irish Executive remained distinct, 
though subordinate, to that of England, as before the 
Union; there was for some years a separate Trea- 
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sury; and a Budget for Ireland was annually submitted 
to Parliament. This imperfect union of the adminis- 
trations of the two countries had been one of the 
main grounds of protest on the part of the minority 
of the Irish peers who opposed the measure. "The 
measure," they said, "recommended by his Majesty 
was a complete and entire union ; but under the 
proposed arrangement Ireland will continue to be 
governed by a viceroy, assisted by an Irish Privy 
Council ; her purse, her revenues, her expenditure, 
her laws, will be as distinct as they are at present. 
Such distinctness of interests proves that they require 
separate Parliaments, resident in each country to 
attend to them ; that such union is only nominal, and 
that it does not effect that complete and entire union 
recommended, but shows that from the circumstances 
of the two nations the same is impracticable." * 

It should be noticed that before the Act of Union 
the Administration, or Executive Government, in 
Ireland was in no sense native, or Irish ; it was essen- 
tially English. The Lord Lieutenant, the Lord Chan- 
cellor, the Chief Secretary, and the Permanent Under- 
Secretary, were appointed from England, by English 
Ministers, and were, with rare exceptions. Englishmen. 
Although, since 1782, the Irish Parliament had the 
power of initiating legislation, and was freed from the 
controlling authority of the English Privy Council, yet 
the Irish Administration was in no sense responsible 
to it. No hostile vote of the Irish Parliament had 
any effect upon the position of the Irish Executive. 
Their relations to one another might be uncomfortable, 
but there was no recognized responsibility. The 
[jolicy of the Irish Government was directed in the 
main from England. The Administration was also 
exclusively Protestant, and was carried on in the 
interest uf the small minority of the population of 

' rioi»t against the Act or Union, signed liy the Duke of 
I^inster, Lord Charkmont, Lord Powerscourt, and seventeen other 
|>ccrs of Ireland. 
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Ireland, who were members of the Established 
Church ; all the appointments, from the judges down 
to the very lowest officials, were made from the ranks 
of this party. The magistrates were exclusively 
appointed from it. TJie municipalities throughout 
the country were still in the hands of the same class, 
and were the monopoly of a most intolerant faction. 
No Catholic could rise to the higher posts in the law. 
Almost all colleges and schools were still entirely in the 
handsof membersofthe Established Church, Catholics 
were habitually excluded from juries. Although the 
Irish Parliament had relieved the Catholics of many 
of their disabilities and from the severest of the penal 
laws, and had conceded the franchise to them, yet 
in practice most of these disabilities were still main- 
tained, and the Catholics had no opportunities what- 
ever of rising to any position of responsibility and 
honour in the service of the State. 

After the Union the two Parliaments were united ; 
but the government of Ireland continued to be carried 
on as before, in the same interests and on similar 
principles. The Protestant Ascendency still main- 
tained its ground in Ireland ; and there was no greater 
tendency to carry the Catholic Relief measures into 
practice, than before the Union. Catholic Emancipa- 
tion, therefore, came to mean, not merely the repeal 
of laws, still imposing disabilities on the Catholics, but 
also a complete change in the system of administration, 
and the taking it from the exclusive hands of the 
Protestant Ascendency. 

In the General Election which followed the Act 
of Union, in 1801, the Catholics in Ireland for the 
first time exercised the right of voting, under the 
Act of the Irish Legislature of 1793. They were, 
however, restricted to Protestants in their choice of 
representatives. They were also in a very dependent 
condition, and had not yet learned to vote otherwise 
than by direction of their landlords. The members 
elected on this occasion belonged almost entirely to the 
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landlord class : those among them who had voted in the 
Irish Parliament for the Union were re-elected without 
much difficulty. In the first Imperial Parliament the 
Irish contingent was of an eminently Conservative 
character, and was not opposed to the policy which 
had so recently been carried out. Mr. Grattan, the 
most distinguished member of the Irish Parliament, 
did not seek election. It was not till 1805 that he 
was returned to the Imperial Parliament, as member 
for an English nomination borough. There were 
missing also many of those who had been ornaments 
of the Irish House of Commons. Sir Lawrence Par- 
sons, who had moved the rejection of the measure for 
the Union, was one of the few distinguished members 
of it who were now re-elected. 

One of the first measures of the United Parliament 
was a continuation of the Rebellion Act, passed by 
the Irish Parliament in 1798. The necessity for 
maintaining martial law was strenuously maintained 
by all the Irish members who took part in the dis- 
cussions, with the exception of Sir Lawrence Parsons ; 
and the objectors were found among the English 
Liberals, such as Mr. Grey and Mr, Whitbread. The 
latter very pertinently asked the House to recollect 
that it was for the first time engaged in deliberations 
on the affairs of Ireland, and he advised it to be cautious 
in beginning with a measure so vigorous as that 
proposed. It passed, however, by a large majority. 
In the same session a Sedition Act was passed for 
Ireland, and also an Act indemnifying all who had 
been concerned in securing and imprisoning persons in 
Ireland under the suspension of the Habeas Corpus 
Act. This last measure met with great opposition, 
and there were many petitions against it from persons 
in Ireland complaining of perjuries and cruelties. 

It would have been well if these stringent Acts had 
been accompanied by remedial measures, in accordance 
with the e-xpectation held out by Mr. Pitt. There was 
a great opportunity for the United Parliament to take a 
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large and generous view of the Irish question, and to 
connect the Act of Union with a measure of justice to 
the Catholics, which should strike the imagination of the 
people. This was undoubtedly the intention of Pitt. 
He had already, before the meeting of Parliament, 
written to the Lord Chancellor (Lord Loughborough), 
informing him of his intention to bring before his 
Cabinet the questions of Catholic Emancipation, the 
endowment of the Catholic clergy in Ireland, and a 
measure for mitigating the hardship of tithes.* The 
iltfhculty in the way of this policy was the King. 

George III., among other great mischiefs which he 
succeeded in effecting during his reign, must be held 
responsible for the great act of injustice, which, at the 
outset of the Union, prevented any chance it may 
have had of being cordially accepted by the Irish 
people. His obstinacy, at an earlier period of his reign, 
had been the main cause of the loss of the American 
colonies. He now did his best to alienate the bulk of 
the population of Ireland, and to mar the prospects of 
the Union. When pressed by Mr. Pitt to concede 
Catholic Emancipation, the King raised a difficulty with 
respect to his coronation oath, and could not be per- 
suaded to give way. It is, perhaps, just to the King to 
add that his views on the subject of his oath had been 
long known to Mr. Pitt and his other Ministers. In 
1 795. when the King first learned the extent to which 
Lord Fitzwilliam had gone in Ireland, in promising 
Catholic Emancipation, he consulted Lord Kenyon 
and Sir John Scott on the subject of his oath, and was 
advised by them, that there was nothing in it so binding 
on him as to prevent his assenting, in his legislative 
capacity, to a relaxation of the penal laws against the 
Catholics. Not satisfied with this answer, he referred 
the question to Lord Loughborough, the Chancellor, 
who wrote in an opposite sense. On receiving this 
the King drew up a memorandum for Mr, Pitt, in 

• Letter from Mr, Pitt to Lord Loughborough, quoted in Lord 
CunpbeU'* "Lives of the Chanccllora," vol. vl p. 306. 
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which he stated this difficulty as the ground of his 
objection to the policy. Pitt yielded to him, and Lord 
Fitzwilliam was recalled. 

Writing later to Mr. Dundas, when the Union was 
under discussion, the King expressed himself as favour- 
ably disposed to this measure ; but added that he 
hoped the Government was not pledged to anything in 
favour of the Roman Catholics. The reply of Dundas 
was, " No; it will be matter for future consideration." 
It appears also that in a conversation with this Minister 
about the same time, the King mentioned his scruples 
as to his oath. Dundas tried to convince him that the 
oath applied only to the Sovereign in his executive 
capacity, and not as part of the Legislature. The King 
replied, " None of your Scotch metaphysics, Dundas ! " 
With the knowledge of the King's difficulties of con- 
science, Pitt was scarcely justified in carrying the Union 
by the representations, which he allowed to be made 
to the Catholics. He may, however, have hoped, when 
the time came, to overcome these scruples, in the same 
manner, as he had done in many other important 
matters. He may also have hoped that time would be 
in his favour in removing this difficulty. The King 
was advanced in years, and his mental condition was 
precarious. The Prince of Wales had at that time 
declared himself verj- favourable to the Catholic claims. 
Whatever prospect, however, there had been of per- 
suading the King himself to yield, was prevented by 
a discreditable and treacherous intrigue within the 
Cabinet. The Lord Chancellor had been present at its 
meeting when the Catholic claims were considered, 
and had made no objection to the communications 
made to the Lord Lieutenant through Lord Castle- 
reagh. He was therefore responsible for the expec- 
tations held out to the Catholics of Ireland, by which 
the passing of the Act of Union had been secured. 
But in 1801, on hearing from Mr. Pill that it was 
intended to raise the question of Catholic Emanci- 
pation in the Cabinet, he communicated this project to 
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the King, and informed him that there were many 
members of the Cabinet opposed to this measure ; he 
also induced the Archbishop of Canterbury and the 
Bishop of London to use their episcopal influence with 
the King, to persuade him to maintain his known 
objections to the measure. When, therefore, Mr. Pitt 
approached the King on the subject, he found his 
royal master already prepared on the subject, and 
inflexibly determined not to give his consent. 

The King declared that his mind had been made 
up ever since he came to the throne, in 1760; and that 
if he violated his oath, his throne would properly revert 
to the House of Savoy, as heirs of the Stuart line. 
His views are clearly stated in a minute which he 
wrote on a copy of his memorandum of 1795: "This 
paper was drawn up when Earl Fitzwilliam pressed a 
further emancipation of the Irish Papists, and was trans- 
mitted to Mr. Pitt, who, having approved it, ought not 
to have made a similar proposal and seemed surprised 
when I would not follow him in changing my opinion. 
His ground of expediency was futile; the more so as 
every Irish Protestant felt the ruin of the measure if 
adopted. And I, certainly feeling the duty I owe to my 
coronation oath, would not have given my assent to 
any Bill that had but a shadow of putting Papists and 
Presbyterians in a state of equality with the Church 
of England." * Lord Malmesburj-, in his diary, states 
that about the 6th or 7th of February, 1801. the King 
read his coronation oath to his family, asked them 
whether they understood it, and added, " If I violate It 
I am no longer sovereign of this country, but it falls 
to the House of Savoy ;" and General Garth reported 
that the King had e-vclaimed he would rather beg 
his bread from door to door throughout Europe than 
consent lo any such measure.f It docs not appear 
that Mr. Pitt had any oral communication with the 
King. He tendered his resignation, which was 

" l.ord CamptxiU's " Lives of ihc Chancellors," vol. vi. p. 300. 
t Fellcw's " Life of Lord Sidmouth," p. 185. 
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accepted without hesitation ; and Mr. Addington, a 
statesman after the King's own heart, was appointed 
in his place. 

It is scarcely necessary to point out the fallacy as 
to the oath. On the accession of William III. Catholics 
sat in both Houses of Parhament in Ireland, and the 
Act imposing disabilities on the Catholics was passed 
two years after that sovereign had taken the oath. 
George III. himself, had already consented to the 
partial repeal of the penal laws against Catholics by 
the Irish Parliament in 1793, which was open to the 
same objection as he now raised. He could scarcely 
have been ignorant of Pitt's speeches when the Union 
was under discussion, and those of others of his 
Ministers, such as Mr. Canning, in which it was 
assumed that the United Parliament would not main- 
tain the penal laws. When the Act of Union received 
the royal assent, the King, on the prorogation of 
Parliament, had said, " This great measure, on which 
my wishes have been long earnestly bent, I shall 
ever consider as the happiest event of my reign, being 
persuaded that nothing could so effectually contribute 
to extend to my Irish subjects the full participation of 
the blessings derived from the British Constitution." 
It seems possible, therefore, that Pitt might have re- 
moved the difficulties thus raised, if the King had not 
been predisjiosed by the influence brought to bear 
upon him through Lord Loughborough's intrigue. In 
spite of the pressure of Pitt, the King would not give 
way. His tendency to madness was an element in 
the difliculties of the position. He had an attack of 
this malady shortly after the resignation of Mr. Pitt; 
and, on his recovery, sent a message by his physician, 
■'Tell Mr. Pitt I am now quite recovered from my 
illness ; but what has he not to answer for. who is the 
cause of my having been taken ill at all.*" Pitt was 
profoundly affected by this, and determined not to 
press the question further. He wrote a contrite 
letter to the King, offering to abandon the Catholic 
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question. His overtures, however, were not responded 
to; and, indeed, the King very much preferred the 
mediocrity of Addington to the commanding talents 
of the great Minister, who had served him for seven- 
teen years. 

Pitt's conduct in being thus ready to give way upon 
a question of such magnitude, on which only a few 
weeks eariier he had resigned ofifice, has given rise to 
much subsequent criticism, and cannot be satisfactorily 
explained. His resignation on the Catholic question 
could only be justified by his conviction of the supreme 
importance to the State of carrying Catholic Emancipa- 
tion as a part of the settlement, effected at the Union, 
and by his determination to use all his efforts, when 
out of office, to overcome the difficulties opposed to it, 
and to return to power free to carry out his policy. 
It was altogether inconsistent with his readiness to 
resume office without dealing with the question. Nor 
did his subsequent action justify his resignation ; for he 
showed no activity in pressing the Catholic question ; 
nor would he, when restored to the position of Prime 
Minister in 1804, again face the personal difficulty, 
and the danger of bringing on another attack of the 
King's malady, by proposing to him a Catholic Relief 
Bill, and he accepted office on the distinct under- 
standing that he would not raise the question. In 
1801, however, he appears to have felt that his per- 
sonal honour was engaged, that the Catholics had a 
strong moral claim upon him, and that, being unable 
to fulfil it, he could not for the moment continue as 
Minister. He consequently resigned office, and was 
followed in this course by Lord Grenville and Lord 
Spencer, Mr. Wyndham and Mr. Dundas. Lord 
Castlereagh, whose honour was equally engaged on 
behalf of the Catholics, and who had been the prin- 
cipal medium of communication between them and 
the Government, remained in office. Lord Cornwallis, 
the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, resigned with Mr. 
Pitt, as did also Mr. Canning, who had been brought 
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into office in 1796, as Under-Secretary for Foreign 
Affairs, by Pitt, and who had rendered good service 
in the discussions on the Union. Mr. Pitt was suc- 
ceeded by Mr. Addington, then Speaker of the House 
of Commons, who had never made any mark of states- 
manship, but who commended himself for the post by 
holding views, on the Catholic question, at least as 
prejudiced as those of the King. It is satisfactor)' to 
note that Lord Loughborough gained nothing by his 
treachery. The King was only too glad of the oppor- 
tunity for transferring the Great Seal to Sir John Scott, 
who became Lord Eldon. 

It is impossible to exaggerate the mischief resulting 
to both countries from this failure of Mr. Pitt to carry 
out his policy for Ireland in its entirety, by realizing the 
expectations held out to the Catholics. The English 
people would doubtless have accepted, without alarm 
and without question, at the hands of Pitt, and as an 
essential condition of the Union, a measure of Catholic 
Emancipation, and even a scheme for the payment of 
the Catholic clerg)'. By disconnecting these measures 
from the Union, all prospect of carrying them was 
lost for nearly two generations ; henceforth it was 
impossible to carr)' either of these proposals without 
stirring up religious feelings and sectarian animosities 
in England, and Ireland was allowed to remain under 
a stigma as impolitic as it was unjust. It was well 
said by Sir James Graham that " Mr. Pitt was ready 
to do the right thing at the right time, but genius 
gave way to madness, and two generations have in 
vain deplored the loss of an opportunity."* 

Aftt;r his resignation, Mr. Pitt adopted the unusual 
course of circulating a memorandum in Ireland to 
explain his position. It stated that " the Catholics may 
with confidence rely on the zealous support of all those 
Ministers who retire, and of many who remain in office. 
when it can be given with a prospect of success. 
They may be assured that Mr. Pitt will do his utmost 
" Sir George Lewis's ".Administrations," vol. i. p. aij. 
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to establish their cause in the public favour (though 
he could not concur in a hopeless attempt to force it 
now), and prepare the way for their finally attaining 
their objects." It has been suggested that Mr. Pitt 
was induced to retire, in part at least, by the difficulties 
of foreign affairs, and by the necessity of some change of 
policy, and that the Irish Catholic question was merely 
a convenient excuse for him. There does not, how- 
ever, appear to be sufficient ground for this surmise. 
Nothing can be clearer than Lord Grenville's ex- 
planation in the House of Lords. " Several of his 
Majesty's servants," he said, "thought it expedient 
that the benefits of the Union should be rendered as 
great and as extensive as possible, by the removal of 
certain disabilities under which a great portion of the 
inhabitants of Ireland had laboured. Imagining that 
this measure could be effectual only by coming from 
the Executive Government, they proposed it to those 
who directed his Majesty's counsels. It was not 
deemed eligible, and they were unable to prevail. 
Their opinion of its policy remaining unaltered, and 
still thinking that this measure and this alone would 
establish the tranquillity and prosperity of the Empire 
on a permanent basis, they considered themselves as 
bound to retire." Mr. Pitt himself, in the House of 
Commons, made a very similar explanation. " We pro- 
posed a measure which, under the circumstances of the 
Union, so happily effected, we thought of great public 
importance and necessary to complete the benefits 
likely to result from that measure. We felt that 
opinion so 'strongly that when we met with difficulties, 
which rendered it impossible for us to propose it 
as a measure of Government, we felt it equally incon- 
sistent with our duty and our honour any longer to 
remain a part of that Government. I beg to have it 
understood to be a measure which, if I had remained 
in office, I must have carried." 

These explanations are most explicit. They show 
that Pitt's resignation was on a point of honour, and 
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not merely on one of policy. They confirm the view 
that he must have gone verj- far in his negotiation 
with the Catholics of Ireland, and that he was morally 
hound to them to propose a measure of enfranchise- 
ment, immediately after the Union, and that he could 
not. as an honourable man, remain in office, if he failed 
in this respect. Of the grievous error thus made in 
refusing to the Catholics their full rights under the 
Constilution, we have now abundant proof. No imme- 
diate effect, however, was visible. The Catholic leaders 
still hoped that Mr. Pitt would speedily return to office 
and fulfil his promises. Time, they believed, was on 
their side. The bulk of the population were kept 
down by the recollections of the terrible scenes of 
1798, and by stringent coercive laws. 

In 1S03 there occurred an outbreak in Ireland. 
which gave some alarm to the Government. It was 
headed by Robert Hmmett. a man of good birth and 
position, but of very extreme opinions. It does 
not appear to have been in any way due to the non- 
fulfilment of the promises made at the time of the 
Union, but to have lx;en connected with the previous 
revoluiionarj- movement of 1 79S. Hmmett's scheme 
was to seize the seat of the Government at Dublin, and 
tu raise the population ; but he had neither means nor 
supporters sufficient to justify even a commencement of 
such an enterprise, and the affair was put down with 
the greatest ease. Kmmett and a few others were 
convicted and executed, and order wa.s speedily 
restored. The outbreak, however, gave rise to an 
incident of considerable importance in its political 
Ix-aring. A Catholic peer, and one of the leaders of the 
Catholic party in Ireland. Lord Fingall, had been con- 
spicuously active in tendering assistance to put down 
the outbreak. He had armed his tenantry, and was 
ready to lead them into the field in support of the 
<i()V<rrnment. As a reward for this loyal action, the 
Lord Lieutenant proposed to make him a magistrate — 
:i conspicuous honour at a time when no Catholic had 
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ever been admitted to this position. In transmitting 
the warrant from the Crown, the Lord Chancellor of 
Ireland (Lord Redesdale) accompanied it with a long 
letter, lecturing Lord Fingall on his future conduct 
as a Catholic magistrate, making a wild and un- 
qualified attack on all ranks of Roman Catholics, and 
expressing disbelief in their loyalty to the Crown. 
The correspondence on Lord Redesdale's part is a 
good specimen of the prejudiced feelings of the day 
among large numbers of educated Englishmen.* 

The publication of this letter of the Lord Chancellor 
gave rise to the greatest resentment among the Catholics 
of Ireland, the more so as this body had refrained, 
since the Union, from preferring their claims, lest they 
should embarrass the Government in its foreign diffi- 
culties. The feeling, thus aroused, led in 1804 to 
meetings of the leading Catholics of Ireland, at which 
it was determined to petition Parliament for their relief. 
Mr. Pitt was asked to present their petition, but he 
refused the task. It was then entrusted to Lord 
Grenville and Mr. Fox, who, in the following year, 
moved in the two Houses of Parliament, for the first 
time since the Act of Union, resolutions in favour of 
Catholic Emancipation. 

Fox introduced the question in a speech of three 
and a half hours in length. A part of this powerful 
spjjech was devoted to an examination of the effect 
pr(xluced on Ireland by the rejection of Lord Fitz- 
wilh'am's proposals of 1 795, and in tracing the con- 
nection between it and the rebellion of 1798. 
" l^oubts," he said, " have been entertained whether 
Lord Fitzwilliam was authorized by his Government 
to encourage the hopes of the Catholics, but that has 
nothing to do with the present question ; that the 
exi>ectation did exist is a fact of the greatest impor- 
tance. When that noble lord was recalled, when a 
motion was made on the subject in Parliament and 

• The conespfindcnce is given at length in the ".Annual Register," 
1803. pji. 575-89. 
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negativeil, the Catholics saw with grief the cup they 
had looked at with so much eagerness, suddenly dashed 
from their lips, at the moment they at last expected 
to enjoy it. The history of that country showed the 
melancholy consequences of that disappointment — that 
a connection began to be formed between Ireland and 
France ; and there is every appearance that the disap- 
pointment then experienced drove some of them into 
this connection. All those who wished to revolutionize 
Ireland were greatly alarmed during Lord Fitzwilliam's 
administration, and were perfectly convinced that if 
the measures to be proposed were carried, their inten- 
tions would be completely defeated. ... I have been 
told that at the time of the Union no distinct promise 
of redress was made to the Catholics, and I believe it. 
No minister could promise that which depended on 
Parliament. Mr. Pitt could have done nothing more 
than promise to recommend these claims; but did not 
the Catholics believe that through the measure of the 
Union they would obtain complete redress ? Did 
they not rely on the promised support of Mr. Pitt ? " 
He dealt also at length with the coronation oath. He 
showed that if there was any force in the argument 
founded on it, Queen Anne must have broken the 
oath when she consented to the union with Scotland. 
He concluded by saying, " The Protestant Ascendency 
has been compared to a garrison in Ireland. It is 
not in our [wwer to add to the strength of this garri- 
son, but 1 would convert the besiegers themselves 
into the garrison." 

The motion was supi>orted by Mr. Grattan, who 
had recently been returned by Lord Titzwilliam for the 
borough of Malton. and who, at the age of fifty, recom- 
menced a political life. The occasion was a critical 
one for him. and he might well feel that his repuution 
would not bear transplanting to a new sphere so late 
in lift!. 'I"he failure in the English House of Commons 
of Mr. 1-lood, who had made a great reputation in the 
Irish Parliament, was a warning to him. Grattan's 
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manner and style of delivery were very eccentric, and 
wholly different from anything to which the English 
members had been accustomed. Many members waited 
to see what was the verdict of Pitt upon their new 
colleague. Pitt soon evinced his approval, and from 
that moment Grattan's success was assured and com- 
plete. Pitt, in replying, spoke of the speech as 
splendid in its eloquence ; and it was universally 
admitted to be one of the most brilliant that had ever 
been delivered in Parliament. 

It commenced by a happy hit, such as the House 
always likes. Replying to Dr. Duigenan, one of the 
leaders of the Protestant Ascendency, Grattan said, 
" His speech consists of four parts. First, an invective 
against the religion of the Catholics ; second, an invec- 
tive against the present generation ; third, an invective 
against the past ; and fourth, an invective against the 
future. Here the limits of creation interposed, and 
stopped the numbers. It is to defend these different 
generations and their religion that I rise — to rescue 
the Catholics from his attack, and the Protestants from 
his defence." At this point Pitt said, " Hear, hear, 
hear," and the House cheered. " The Parliament of 
Ireland," Grattan continued — "of that assembly I have 
a parental recollection. I sat by her cradle ; I followed 
her hearse. . . . That the Parliament of Ireland should 
have entertained prejudices on the Catholic question I 
am not astonished ; but that you — that you should now, 
at this time of day, throw up dykes against the Pope, 
and barriers against the Catholics, instead of uniting 
with the Catholics to throw up barriers against the 
French — this surprises me ; and, in addition to this, 
that you should have set up the Pope in Italy to 
tremble at him in Ireland ; and further, that you should 
have professed to have placed yourself at the head of 
a Christian, not a Protestant, league, to defend the civil 
and religious liberty of Europe, and should deprive of 
their civil liberty one-fifth of yourselves, on account of 
their religion — this surprises me ; and also that you 
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should prefer to buy allies by subsidies rather than 
fellow-subjects by privileges ; and that you should now 
stand drawn out as it were in battalion, sixteen millions 
against thirty-six millions ; and should, at the same 
time, paralyze a fifth of your own numbers by excludinfj 
them from some of the principal benefits of your con- 
stitution at the very time you say your numbers are 
inadequate unless inspired by these very privileges." • 
His speech was the first of a series of efforts annually 
made in the British Parliament on behalf of the same 
cause, till his death in 1B20. 

Mr. Pitt, who had resumed office as Prime Minister 
in the previous year (1804). well knowing that the 
King's views on the Catholic question were unchanged, 
opposed the motion. Referring to his action at the 
time of the Union, and to his resignation on this 
question in 1801, he said, " Previous to the Union the 
claims of the Catholics could not have been conceded 
consistently with a due regard to the Protestant interest. 
After the Union I saw matters in a different light. 
Whilst that measure was in contemplation, I did state 
that the measure would make a material difference, in 
my opinion, on the Catholic question, but I did not make 
a distinct pledge. . . . The circumstances which, in 
I So I, made ine feel that it was then improper to bring 
forward this question, and which led to the resignation 
of that administration, have made so lasting an impres- 
sion u[K>n my mind, that so long as those circum- 
stances remain, and continue to operate, I shall feel it 
a duty imposed on me. not only not to bring forward, 
but not in any manner to be a party in bringing it 
forwanl, or in agitating this question." On the merits 
of the ca.se. he s;iid, that he observed with pleasure 
that the a|)pII(.'ation made by the |)etitioncrs was not 
advanced as a chum of right, but as one of expetiiency. 
He had never been one of those who held that the 
term of emancipation was, in the smallest degree, 
appliralile to the repeal of the few remaining penal 
" ■■ P.irli.iment.iry Dclwlcs." \ol. iv. p. 917. 
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Statutes, to which the Catholics were still liable. He 
declared that he had never given a pledge on the sub- 
ject, and claimed to be perfectly free and unfettered 
respecting it He could not accede to it without safe- 
guards, such as were not suggested by the petition 
and its friends. The House of Commons rejected the 
motion by a majority of nearly three to one.* 

Mr. Pitt died in the following year, and was suc- 
ceeded by Lord Grenville. with Mr. Fox. as Foreign 
Secretary, leading the House of Commons. The 
Ministry was formed partly of the old Whigs, who 
had supported F"ox, in his opposition to the war with 
France, and who had stood by him in what they con- 
sidered to be the true principles of liberty, during the 
whole of that eventful period ; and partly of the new 
Whigs, as they were called, consisting of Lord Gren- 
ville and the Whig families, who had separated from 
Fox at the beginning of the war in order to support the 
war measures of Pitt. Together these sections were 
hardly strong enough to form a Ministry ; and it was 
considered necessary to strengthen it by asking Lord 
Sidmouth (Addington) to join. But Sidmouth was 
opposed to the claims of the Catholics. It was a grave 
question therefore with Lord Grenville and Mr. Fox, 
whether they were justified in admitting to their 
Ministry, one who was so opposed to them on the 
Catholic question, or whether they should even form 
a Ministry without an express understanding with the 
King favourable to the Catholic claims. Mr. Fox 
entered into negotiations on the subject with the 
Catholics of Ireland. He told them that it was not 
then possible to carry a measure for their emancipation ; 
that he " despaired of success in any immediate attempt 
at remedial measures, unless they could have active 
support from a quarter in which to look for passive 
acquiescence was perhaps more than they could reason- 
ably expecL" He promised that slejis should be taken 
to show the good intentions of the Government, by the 
* I)ivbiun— 114 for itie niutiun, 336 agninsl. 
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removal of Lord Redesdale from the Chancellorship 
of Ireland, and by the dismissal of those magistrates, 
whose conduct had been notoriously oppressive ; he 
advised them not to bring forward their petition at 
present, as its supporters were certain of defeat, and 
the new Ministry would be wrecked ; but he promised 
that whenever they should do so, they might depend 
on his voice and influence in their support. On this 
assurance the Catholic leaders were satisfied, and re- 
solved to act upon Fox's advice, and not press the 
claims for the moment The Duke of Bedford was 
sent as Lord Lieutenant to Ireland, where he did much 
to conciliate and reassure the Catholics. He removed 
from the list of magistrates many who had made them- 
selves conspicuous by their hostility and injustice to the 
Catholics; and in spite of great pressure put upon him 
to renew the Insurrection Act, for the purpose of 
putting down a local agrarian movement, he refused 
to do so, and restored order by a vigorous application 
of the ordinary law. 

During the short tenure of office of Mr, Fox, an 
Incident occurred in the House of Commons which gave 
him an opportunity of stating his views on the Act of 
Union. On the death of Lord Cornwallis, it was pro* 
posed, at the instance of Lord Castlereagh, to vote money 
for a monument to him. This was opposed by an Irish 
member, on the ground that Cornwalli-s had been very 
instrumental in carrying the Union. F'ox, while sup- 
porting the motion, said that he " agreed in thinking 
the Union one of the most disgraceful transactions 
in which the Government of any country had been 
involved."* When called to account for these words, 
he .said " he adhered to any words he had uttered 
relative to the I'nion. But when he reprobated a 
thing done he said nothing pro.spectively. However 
bad the measure, an attempt to rci>eal it, without the 
most urgent solicitation from the parties interested, 
should not be made." 

" '■ I'.irlUmcni.iry I»cbate»," vol jv, p. laR. 
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Mr. Fox died within a very few months of taking 
office, and before any opportunity was afforded to 
him of carrying into effect his promises to the Catholics 
of Ireland. They lost in him their best friend; one 
who, throughout a long life, had never failed to sup- 
port every measure for redressing their grievances, 
and who had strongly objected to the Union. What 
might have been the course of events on the Catholic 
question, had he lived, it is impossible now to say. 
It is possible that his influence might have induced 
the Prince of Wales, when Regent, in 181 2, to give 
way on the question, in which case Catholic Eman- 
cipation would have been anticipated by twenty years, 
and many subsequent evils would have been averted. 

Mr. Fox was succeeded as Foreign Secretary by 
Lord Howick, later and belter known as Lord Grey. 
The years 1806 and 1807 were of importance in 
Ireland for the commencement of a constitutional 
agitation on behalf of the Catholics. A number of the 
leading Catholics met in Dublin, and appointed a com- 
mittee of twenty-one members, to draw up a petition 
to Parliament. O'Connell, who had already by this 
time achieved a reputation at the Bar, as a man of the 
greatest ability and eloquence, and of great fertility of 
resource, was a member of this committee, and took a 
prominent part on behalf of the Catholics. He was 
soon destined to outstrip all his fellow-workers in the 
Catholic cause, to become their leader, and, after many 
long years of untiring labour, to be recognized as the 
most illustrious Irishman of his day. 

At this early period of the Catholic movement no 
suggestion was made for the repeal of the Union. 
The petition prepared by the committee, and presented 
by Lord Fingall and Mr. Grattan to Lord Grenvillc's 
Government, disclaimed any such object. It stated 
that the Catholics were not unwilling to accept redress 
of their grievances from any quarter. It declared 
their willingness to be governed by the United Parlia- 
ment, if such government proved to be better, or even 
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as good, as that of the Irish Parliament. The pre- 
sentation of this petition, and the knowledge that it 
was useless to expect the immediate consent of the 
King to any full measure of relief, induced Lord 
Grenville's Government to make a proposal to Parli;i- 
ment for securing equality to the Catholics, on a point, 
where there did not appear to be insuperable difficulties. 
By an Act, passed by the Irish Parliament in 1793. 
Catholics were allowed for the first time to serve in tlic 
Army and Navy, to hold commissions and to attain any 
rank short of that of commander, or genend on the 
stuff. The law of England, however, was different. 
and still retained provisions which excluded Catholics 
from holding commissions. A Catholic, therefore, in 
an Irish regiment, coming over with his regiment to 
Mngland, was disquali6ed from remaining in the service. 
I n practice this state of the law prevented Irish Catholics 
from serving in the Army or Navy. 

Lord Howick, on behalf of the Government, and 
evidently with the object of testing the feeling of 
Parliament and the country upon the Catholic ques- 
tion, introduced a Bill to remedy this wrong. His 
object, he said, was to place before the sons of the 
Catholic gentry of I reland their fair objects of ambition, 
and open to them that career of glory which was synony- 
mous with the advancement of the interests of the Em- 
pire. The measure was merely a permissive one. It 
enabled the Government to give commissions to Ca- 
tholics ; it left their discretion unfettered. The proposal 
was strongly opposed by Mr. I'erceval. " England," he 
said, " had already done everything which toleration 
required, and which the Catholics had a right to 
d<-mand. It was time to make a stand against the 
principle of innovation. If not, there would ultimately 
l^e extorted from its weakness that which its wisdom 
would desire to withhold." Mr. Percc:val did his utmost 
to rouse the Protestant feeling of the country against 
the measure. .An unreasoning fear took [X)5session 
of large numbers of people. The Protestant religion. 
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they believed, was assailed. Those who held this 
view, either honestly, or with selfish purposes, obtained 
the ear of the King. By the private and unofficial 
advice of Lord Eldon and Lord Hawkesbury, he was 
[lersuaded to withdraw the consent, which he had 
already given to the measure. He told his Ministers 
that, having ascertained that it was of far greater 
extent than he had conceived it to be, he was now 
decidedly opposed to it. The Ministers endeavoured 
to modify the Bill so as to meet the views of the 
King, but failing in this, they determined to drop it. 
In doing so they desired, in vindication of their policy, 
to place on record with the King a minute reserving 
to themselves as Ministers, first, the liberty of deliver- 
ing their opinions in favour of the Catholic question, 
whenever it should come on for discussion in Parlia- 
ment ; and secondly, that of submitting this question, 
or any other subject in connection with it, from time 
to time according to circumstances, to his Majesty's 
decision. The King, however, would not assent 
even to this. He called on his Ministers to with- 
draw the second of these reservations, and to sub- 
stitute in its place a pledge that they would never 
again bring forward the measure they had abandoned, 
or propose anything connected with the Catholic 
question. The Ministers refused to give this pledge, 
'rhey would not fetter themselves by any engagement 
inconsistent with what they might hereafter conceive 
to be their duty. They resigned their posts, and 
made explanations to Parliament. Thus a second 
time the King was able to compel a change of Ministers 
on the Catholic question, and to refuse a very 
moderate act of justice to the great majority of his 
Irish subjects, in flagrant opposition to the expecta- 
tions held out by his Ministers at the time of the 
Union, and by means of which in part the measure 
had been carried. 

Lord Grenvillc was succeeded by the Duke of 
I*i>rtland, and a Ministry was formed in which were 
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Mr. Perceval and Lord Eldon, Mr. Canning and Lord 
Castlereagh — the two former bigoted opponents to 
the Catholic claims, the two latter strongly in favour 
of them. Sir Arthur Wellesley was sent to Ireland 
as Chief Secretary, and the Duke of Richmond became 
Lord Lieutenant, in place of the Duke of Bedford. 
The Government as a whole, in spite of Mr. Canning 
and Lord Castlereagh, maintained a steady resistance 
to Catholic Emancipation. On the meeting of Parlia* 
ment, the action of the King, in dismissing his late 
Ministers, led to a discussion and a hostile motion. 
It was moved by Mr. Brand, "That it is contrary to the 
first duties of the confidential servants of the crown 
to restrain themselves by any pledge from offering 
to his Majesty any advice that the course of events 
might render necessary for the welfare and security of 
any part of the Empire." After a long debate, the 
motion, which so directly impugned the conduct of 
the King, was rejected by the narrow majority of thirty- 
two.* Mr. Perceval, in the course of it, said that the 
measure of the late Government would not have the 
effect of rendering the Catholics content. It would 
lead to other objects, and would not stop short of 
bringing Roman Catholic bishops into the House of 
Lords. 

Another proposal for Ireland of Lord Grenville's 
Government was also nipped in the bud by the change 
of Government. It had been proposed to increase 
the annual vote for the Catholic College of Maynooth 
from ^8000 to ;^i3,ooo. The increased sum had 
actually been voted ; but Parliament had been pro- 
rogued, and a change of Ministers took place before 
the full effect was given to the vote on the estimates. 
Mr. Perceval wished to revert to the previous grant 
of ;^8ooo ; but as the trustees of the College had 
already, on the faith of the larger sum having been 
voted, spent a portion of it, he was compelled to make 
some advance, and a vote of ^9250 was submitted to 
• DivUiun — I-'cr the muliun, 116 j against, 158- 
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Parliament Mr. Grattan moved that the larger sum 
be retained. The smaller sum, he said, was wholly 
inadequate ; by reducing the vote the House would 
secure the ignorance and prejudices of a great portion 
of the Catholic clergy. In reply, Mr. Perceval said 
it was no part of religious toleration to make provision 
for the education of tolerated sects. If it were so. the 
ministers of Methodists and Anabaptists would have 
as good a claim to education as the Catholic clergy. 
The larger sum was rejected by a considerable majority 
of members. 

Mr. Canning and Lord Castlereagh, the two 
members of the Government favourable to the Ca- 
tholics, did not long retain their positions in the 
Cabinet. Canning, as Foreign Secretary, was very 
dissatisfied with the support which his policy received 
from Castlereagh as Secretary at War, and insisted 
upon his dismissal, to make way for Lord Wellesley. 
Lord Castlereagh. thinking himself unfairly treated, 
challenged Mr. Canning, and a duel took place in 
which the latter was wounded. As a result, both of 
these statesmen were compelled to resign in 1809, and 
the Government thenceforward for some years con- 
sisted exclusively of men strongly opposed to any con- 
cessions to the Catholics. On the death of the Duke 
of Portland, later in this year, Mr. Perceval succeeded 
as Prime Minister. In 1810 Mr. Grattan again moved 
for a committee to inquire into the grievances of Catho- 
lics. It was opposed by the Government, and though 
supported by an able speech from Castlereagh, was 
rejected by a majority of nearly two to one.* In the 
same year it was thought desirable to take powers to 
interchange the militia regiments between England 
and Ireland, with the object of quartering in Ireland a 
military force, not influenced by the local feelings of 
the country, and which might be relied upon to assist 
in suppressing any disturbances. In the committee 
on this Bill, Sir H. Parnell moved a clause enabling 
' Division — In favour, 109; against, 313. 
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members of the Catholic militia, so brought into Eng- 
land in place of English regiments, to attend places of 
worship of their own religion. It is difficult to credit 
the fact that this most just clause was rejected by the 
House of Commons, as was also a similar clause moved 
in the Lords. Later in the session. Mr. Grattan a^ain 
iuldrcssed himself to the Catholic question. He moved 
that the petition of the Catholic delegates from Ireland 
should be taken into consideration. Mr. Perceval 
opposed the motion. He complained of the spirit of 
tiratlan's speech ; he said it would logically lead to 
the abolition of tithes, and of the Established Church of 
Ireland ; he could not conceive a time or any change 
of circumstances, which would render further conces- 
sions to the Catholics consistent with the safety of the 
.State. The motion was rejected by 146 to 83, and 
a similar motion in the Lords met with the same fate 
I)y 121 to 62. 

in the autumn of the same year, in consequence of 
this denial of the Catholic claims, the first serious note 
in favour of repeal of the Act of Union was struck 
in Ireland. Up to this time the question had not 
been raised, either in Parliament or on the public plat- 
form. On August 8 a requisition was signed by 
twelve of the grand jurors of Dublin, calling upon 
the high sheriff to summon a meeting, to consider the 
expediency of re])ealing the Act of Union. At this 
meeting O'Connell made his first speech in favour of 
Repeal. A petition was unanimously agreed upon, to 
the effect that the Union had been put to the decisive 
t<-st of exiMTJence, and that it had in no way fulfilled the 
promises which had been made. The Union, it was 
said, had produced an accumulation of distress ; instead 
of cementing, they feared that, if not repealed, it might 
endanger the connection between the two countries. 
(Irattan was asked to present the petition. He con- 
sented to do so. " I shall present the petition." he 
-said in his answer, "and supjjort the repeal of the 
Union with a decided attachnient to our connection 
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with Great Britain, and to that harmony between the 
two countries, without which the connection cannot 
last, I do not impair either, as I apprehend, when I 
assure you that I shall support the repeal of the Act 
of Union. You will please to observe that a 
proposition of that sort in Parliament, to be either 
prudent or possible, must wait until it should be called 
for and backed by the nation. When proposed, I 
shall then, as at all other times I hope I shall, prove 
myself an Irishman — an Irishman whose first and last 
passion was his native country." In accordance with 
this advice, no action was taken in Parliament, and the 
words, which have been quoted, were his last on this 
subject There can be no doubt that the re-openinj; 
of the question in Ireland was due to the neglect of 
the Hritish Government to fulfil the promises made 
at the time of the Union, and to the hopelessness of 
the Catholic population obtaining a redress of their 
grievances from the United Parliament. Ten years 
had passed, and no single remedial measure had been 
•enacted; the Irish Government had been carried on 
precisely as before the Union; it was a Government 
of Protestant Ascendency. The Catholics were ex- 
cluded from every position of importance ; their rights, 
even when admitted by law, were denied in practice. 
It was impossible to point to any single gain which 
had accrued to Ireland from the transfer of its Legis- 
lature to London. 

In the following year {181 1), the agitation of the 
Catholics of Ireland assumed a more definite and 
national form. Hitherto there had been no effective 
organization. A Catholic committee of a very informal 
character had come together, in which the old leaders 
of the party, consisting chiefly of peers, merchants, and 
professional men. largely predominated. It was now 
proposed, on the suggestion of O'Connell, to form a 
more permanent association, to consist of the existing 
memlx^rs of the committee, with the addition of a certain 
number of jJcrsons elected by each county of Ireland, 
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and by each of the Dublin parishes. O'Connell 
pronounced the scheme to be perfectly legal, and ste[>s 
were taken for its constitution and assembly. The 
proposal, however, was held by the Government to 
be contrary to the terms of the Convention Act of 
the Irish Parliament of 1793, which prohibited the 
election of delegates, or their meeting for any purpose 
whatever. A proclamation was issued, declaring the 
intention of the Government to enforce the penalties 
of the Act against all persons, who should assume to 
elect delegates. The proclamation was disregarded, 
and the election of delegates was proceeded with, and 
was carried out everywhere, except in Dublin. Else- 
where, ten members were elected in every county to 
the central committee. 

In Dublin the Government intervened to prevent 
the election. They caused the arrest of five leading 
merchants who had met for the purpose, and prosecuted 
them under the Convention Act. They also filed in- 
formations against Lord Fingall, for presiding over a 
meeting of delegates, and against ^t^ Freanan s Journtd 
and the livening Post for reporting their proceedings. 
Dublin juries, however, refused to convict, and verdicts 
of not guilty were given. The Government then 
offered to stop further criminal proceedings, if the 
Association would cease to hold meetings. The answer 
was a great banquet in Dublin, attended by all the 
most inHuential Catholics, and by numerous Protes- 
tants, including Mr. Curran and Mr. Grattan. !n 
Parliament frequent discussions took place on the 
[iroceedings of the Government in Ireland. Lord 
I-ansdowne and Lord Moira in the Lords, and Mr. 
Ponsonby and Mr. Ward in the Commons, on two 
occasions made motions on the subject. In the 
Commons, Mr. Grattan attacked the Government for 
its action against the delegates. He contended that 
the Convention Act was a bad law, calculated by its 
arbitrary construction and acrimonious provisions to 
keep alive the worst passions of the people. The 
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general sense of the Catholics could only be ascertained 
by a fair delegation ; such delegations had not un- 
frequently been permitted in past years without injury. 
The motion for condemning the action of the Govern- 
ment was defeated in the Commons by 80 to 43. 

In the next session (1812), Lord Fitzwilliam in 
the Lords, and Lord Morpeth in the Commons, moved 
for committees to inquire into the state of Ireland. 
They complained of the enforcement of the Convention 
Act against the Catholic petitioners, of the tampering 
with juries to secure convictions in political cases, and 
generally of the denial of rights to the Catholics. The 
motions were defeated — in the Lords by 162 to 76, 
and in the Commons by 229 to 135. The debate in 
the Lower House was marked by the intervention 
on the Catholic question of Mr. Canning, who during 
the remainder of his political life took so active a part 
in it. It was in this debate that he referred in an 
oft-cited epigram to the Union. He had pointed out 
that the Act of Union had made it safe to concede the 
Catholic claims. The Irish Catholics, mt'rged in the 
whole population of the United Kingdom had ceased 
to be formidable from their relative, without ceasing 
to be respectable from their positive, numbers. "Such 
being the advantages," he said. " derived to the ques- 
tion by the Union. I am surprised to find that some 
of the Catholics call for a repeal of the Union. Repeal 
the Union! Restore the Heptarchy as soon."* Later 
in the same session, he again addressed himself to the 
subject, and in a memorable speech moved that the 
House should early in the following year take into 
its serious consideration the state of the laws affecting 
Roman Catholics, with a view to such a final and 
conciliatory adjustment, as would be conducive to the 
peace and strength of the United Kingdom. Lord 
Castlereagh, who had recently been appointed Foreign 
Secretary, speaking on behalf of the Government, 
made a liberal declaration in favour of an inquiry 
* Speech, February 13, 1813. 
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into the Catholic claims, and the motion was carried 
by 235 against 106. A similar motion by Lord 
Wellesley was not so successful in the Lords. Lord 
Eldon moved the previous question, which was carried 
by a majority of one only, the votes being 126 to 125. 
Fifteen bishops voted against the committee and only 
three for it. The Ministers also were divided on the 
subject, and several of them voted for the Inquiry, 
against their Chancellor. The result showed an 
advance of opinion on the subject so great, as to make 
it difficult to understand that seventeen more years were 
to p;iss before the question was finally dealt with. The 
division in the ranks of the Government was the more 
remarkable as Lord Wellesley, who moved for the 
inquiry, had earlier in the year resigned his post of 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs on this very 
subject. He was of opinion that a policy of con- 
ciliation should at once be adopted towards Ireland, 
and that it should be founded on an intermediate 
principle between instant concession, and eternal 
exclusion of the Catholics. Lord Castlereagh, who was 
also favourable to the Catholic claims, but who was 
always ready to sacrifice them to his self-interest, 
was Iiis successor at the Foreign Office. 

Later in the year, on the assassination of Mr. 
Perceval, the Catholic question again intervened as a 
difficulty in the constitution of a Government, and the 
hopes of the Irish Catholics revived. The Prince erf 
Wales had not many years previously been very 
favourable to their claims. In 181 1 he had become 
Regent, on the illness of his father assuming a serious 
form; but for a time he had acted in that capacity 
under Parliamentary restrictions, on the chance of the 
King recovering, and he was not able to follow his own 
policy. These restrictions were now removed, and it 
was hoped that he would support a Ministry which 
would be prepared to deal with the question. The 
Prince, however, had assumed the prejudices of his 
father together with his power, and now declared 
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himself adverse to these claims, and equally repugnant 
to any concession. Thenceforward till [829, he was 
a great obstacle to any measure of relief being carried. 
Lord Liverpool was now invited by the Prince to form 
a Government. He endeavoured to secure the co- 
operation of Lord Wellesley and Mr. Canning; but 
these statesmen declined to join, unless the Catholic 
question should be dealt with. Lord Moira was then 
charged with the task, and essayed to form a 
Government with Lord Grenville and Lord Grey; 
but again the same difficulty presented itself; and 
finally Lord Liverpool was again called in, and he 
formed a Ministry out of the most reactionary section 
of Mr. Perceval's colleagues. In their joint letter, 
declining to serve in a Ministrj-, unless the Catholic 
question should be dealt with. Lord Grenville and 
Lord Grey said, " We are firmly persuaded of the 
necessity of a total change in the present system of 
Government of Ireland, and of the immediate repeal 
of those civil disabilities under which so large a pro- 
portion of His Majesty's subjects still labour on account 
of their religious opinions. To recommend this repeal 
is the first advice which it would be our duty to tender 
to the Prince Regent" Lord Grey, in another letter, 
added, with reference to the alleged intemperate lan- 
guage of the Roman Catholics, that great allowances 
ought to be made to them, especially in view of Lord 
Fitzwilliam's recall in 1795 and the promises made at 
the time of the Union, Thus it came about that four 
of the ablest statesmen of the time. Lord Grenville, 
Lord Grey, Lord Wellesley, and Mr. Canning, were 
for some years disabled from accepting office in the 
Government of their country, on account of the Ca- 
tholic question — a subject which had assumed impor- 
tance only since the Act of Union had made it an 
Imperial rather than an Irish question. 

The formation of Lord Liverpool's Government 
in 1812 is notable for the appointment as Irish Secre- 
tary of a statesman, who was destined to play a most 
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important part in Irish politics — Mr. Peel. The son 
of a very wealthy manufacturer, he had greatly dis- 
tinguished himself at Oxford, and was from an early 
age pointed out as one who was certain to reach the 
highest posts. Guizot has said that Mr. Peel's father 
(Sir Robert Peel) had urged upon the Government the 
son's early employment in office, alleging that his 
natural tendency was towards Liberal principles, and 
that, if the Tory party wished to secure him, they must 
put him early into harness.* Mr. Peel was appointed 
Under-Secretary for the Colonies in 1810. and was 
now sent to Ireland as Chief Secretary by Lord 
Liverpool, at the early age of twenty-four ; and he held 
the post continuously till 1817. During that period he 
appears to have lost whatever tendencies he may have 
had to a liberal policy. He allied himself closely 
to the Orange party, and became their spokesman 
and advocate, defending their actions in Parliament 
and supporting them in Ireland, with the weight of 
the Government. He acquired the sobriquet of 
Orange Pctl.f and soon came into violent conflict with 
O'ConncU ; hence arose that personal enmity between 
the two men, which lasted throughout their political 
lives, to the serious detriment of both countries. The 
hostility was not confined to a war of words only; 
it nearly led to personal encounter, which might 
have ended in serious consequences. The days of 
duelling were not then over, and in Ireland, these 
hostile meetings on "points of honour" were still very 

* Ste Gui/ot, "Sir Robtrl Feci," p. 34. Sir LawTcnce Peel, in 
his memoir of his liri'ther, has thrown discn-dit on this stor>- (p. 79). 

t Mr, IViI, writing in 1K12 to Mr. Croktr, said that "the 
Governor r.f the liank of Ircl.-.nil remarfcid with horror that I was not 
fully inii-rvssid hhIi ihc niii>siiy of to.isting the glorious meniorr." 
— CrokiT!. " Memoirs." vol. i. \t. 47. This dcficienry appears to 
havclwensooncorreded, foranljtiveofSir kol«rt I'ecl has tnfcmned 
the writer ihjt ihe bte DiiLe of Leinstcr recollected Feel, when 
Secretary for Irel^ind, fre<iuently rising after dinner, and standing on 
his chair with one foot on the talile, while drinking to the Orange 
toast of "The pious, glorious, and immortal memory of William 111!" 
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frequent. O'Connell had on a recent occasion been 
compelled to fight, in consequence of a bitter attack on 
the Corporation of Dublin, in which he spoke of it as 
a "beggarly corporation." For this expression, "one 
of its most needy members," a Mr. D'fisterre, chal- 
lenged him. They met, and fought with pistols, and 
D'Esterre was killed. It was believed at the time, that 
he had been induced to challenge O'Connell, in the 
hopes of obtaining a reward from the Government, 
if he should rid the country of so dangerous an 
agitator. Through the rest of his life, O'Connell felt 
deeply f>ained that he had been induced to take this 
man's life. He settled pensions on D'Esterre's widow 
and daughter, and never lost an opportunity of befriend- 
ing them. 

In a speech made in public in 181 5, O'Connell 
accused Peel of grossly traducing him behind his back 
in the House of Commons, where he could not be 
called to account. Peel sent him a challenge for these 
words, and it was arranged that the duel should take 
place at Ostend. Another encounter was arranged 
between their seconds, on account of some misunder- 
standing in making arrangements for their principals. 
Peel and his second, Sir Charles Saxton, started on 
their journey, and arrived at Ostend after seven days' 
constant travelling. O'Connell and Mr. Lidwill also 
left Dublin with the same object ; but were arrested in 
London, at the instance, it is said, of Sir Robert Peel, 
and were held to bail. Sir Charles Saxton and Mr, 
Lidwill paid another visit to Ostend. later in the year, 
with the object of settling their differences. In the 
encounter. NIr. Lidwill tired into the air. thinking 
himself under a legal obligation to refrain from more 
active hostilities. On this, Peel, who had followed 
them to the Continent with the object of settling 
another difficulty with Mr. Lidwill, was induced to 
desist from pressing the matter further.* In 1836, 
O'Connell refused a challenge from Mr. Stanley, 
• Croker's " Memoirs," vol. i. j). 77. 
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alleging as a reason that, after his duel with D'Esterre, 
he had determined never to fight again. In 1846. 
Peel was with difficuhy dissuaded by his friends from 
sending a challenge either to Mr. Disraeli or Lord 
George Bentinck. 

Returning to the course of events which followed 
on the formation of Lord Liverpool's Government, we 
find that, early in the session of 1813, Grattan again 
introduced a measure for Catholic Emancipation. He 
was supported by Mr. Canning, Lord Castlereagh, 
Mr. Whitbread, and Lord Palmerston, and the debate 
was a notable one, on account of the speech of Mr. 
Plunket. which is said to have made a greater im- 
pression on the House of Commons than any speech 
since that of Mr. Sheridan on the charges against 
Warren Hastings, in 1787. Mr. Plunket had been one 
of the chief ornaments of the Irish Parliament during 
the last two years of its existence, having been elected 
to it in 1798. at the age of thirty-four. His speeches 
against the Union, and his declamations against Lord 
Castlcrt-'agh, were admitted by all to be as powerful 
achievements of oratory as had ever been delivered 
in a popular assembly. On the extinction of the Irish 
Parliament, he was prevented, like others of its best 
members, by the professional claims on his time, from 
seeking election to the Imperial Parliament; and it was 
not till 1807. that he was returned for the short remnant 
of a Parliament by the borough of Midhurst. In iSishe 
was elected by the University of Dublin. He speedily 
assertid a position in the front rank of the House of 
Commons, as an orator, rather than as a debater; his 
style was more readily adapted to his new audience 
than that of tirattan ; his elmjuence was the most 
jx>lished and best- reasoned of any six-aker of his day. 

All the suj)|Kirters of the Kill agreed that some 

securitiu-s should l>e insisted on, if it should pass into 

law. On the strength of this, the motion was carried 

by a majority of 40,* and the second reading was also 

" I'or the Hill. 164 : .-i|;ain>:t, 214. 
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passed by a majority of 42. In accordance with the 
undertaking given, the Bill was committed pro formd, 
and amendments were introduced, at the instance of 
Mr. Canning and Lord Castlereagh, securing to the 
Crown a veto on the future appointments of Catholic 
bishops. It was proposed to constitute a Board of 
Commissioners, with power to examine into the loyalty 
of candidates for episcopal dignity, and to exercise 
some control over their correspondence with the papal 
authorities at Rome. Mr. Grattan gave a qualified 
assent to these clauses. In spite, however, of their 
introduction into the Bill, its first clause, admitting 
Catholics to Parliament, was rejected by the com- 
mittee of the House, on the motion of the Speaker, 
Mr. Abbott, by a majority of 4.* The Bill was conse- 
quently withdrawn. 

The question known as the "Veto," thus introduced 
into the controversy, proved an apple of discord 
among the Irish Catholics. The discussions to which 
it gave rise did much to break up the party in favour 
of the Catholic claims, and to delay for many years 
the -settlement of the question. It had long been sug- 
gested that a compromise might be cfiected on this 
point. It was one on which, as has already been 
shown, Mr. Pitt had been bent, and on which he con- 
suited the Catholic Bishops before the Union. The 
Bishops had then given their opinion that, on the 
appointment of prelates to vacant sees, the interference 
of the Government, to the extent of satisfying itself of 
the loyalty of the persons to be appointed, was justi- 
fiable, and might be agreed to.f These negotiations, 
however, remained secret for some years, and were 
first disclosed by Lord Castlereagh, in the speech 
which he made in the House of Commons in 1810. 
The question of the Veto was first mooted in relation 
to the Catholic question in 1808, when Mr. Grattan 
and Lord Grenville, on moving resolutions in favour 

• Division — For the clause, 147 ; apiinst, 151. 

t Batler's "Historical Memoirs of the Catholics." vol. iv. p. 151. 
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of the Catholics, said that they were authorized b; 
Dr. Milner, who acted as agent in England for th' 
Catholic bishops of Ireland, to state that, in the even 
of Emancipation being agreed to, they were prepare) 
to assent to a proposal for giving to the Crown th' 
right of negativing the appointment of any bishop. 

Later, in the same year, 1813, the Irish Bishop 
again considered the question, and {by a majority 
twenty-three to three) passed a resolution, declarinj 
that it was inexpedient to make any change in th 
method of electing the prelates of their Church, whicl 
long experience had proved to be unexceptionally wisi 
and salutary. This did not, however, settle the ques 
tion ; it was asserted by many that their decision wa 
not final. Two parties were gradually formed ii 
Ireland ; the one consisting of tile Catholic peers unde 
Lord I'ingall, and of the greater number of the olde 
leaders of the Catholics, who were favourably dispose< 
to the \'eto ; the other consisting of the more populai 
section of the j)arty, who were opposed to any con 
cession, and who were prepared to defer Hmancipa 
tion, rather than give way on that point. At tht 
Catholic Hoard, after the change effected in the Bill 
the discussion on the \'eto was very stormy. O'Connel 
led the opiK)sition to it. Mr. Sheil, who was seconc 
only in personal intkience at the Hoard, was in favoui 
of it : and there was a great weight of authorit) 
in the same ilirection. Undoubtedly, however, the 
popular feeling in Inland was strongly against anj 
control of the clergy by the Stale. The authorit) 
of Mr. Hurke was quoted, and was widely circU' 
laleil in the cnuntry. In his "Letter to a Peer" h< 
had said on this suliji-ct. ■' Never were the member! 
of one riligiiJiis sect lit to ,-ip[H>int pastors to another, 
Those who have iin r<'gani for their welfare, repu 
tatinn. or internal <|uiet will not appoint such as art 
[iro])er. ... It is a great deal to suppose that th( 
present Castle would nominate bi.shops for the Romar 
Catholic Church of Ireland with a religious regard foi 
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its welfare. Perhaps they cannot, perhaps dare not, 
do it." And in his letter to Dr. H ussey he further said, 
" I am sure that the constant meddling of your bishops 
and clergry with the Castle, and the Castle with them, 
will infallibly set them ill with their own body. All the 
weight which the clergy have hitherto had to keep the 
people quiet would be lost if this once should happen." 
It is probable also that the instincts of the Irish people 
were against the proposal, for the very reasons that 
made it acceptable to many of the governing class in 
England, namely, that it would place the Catholic 
Church more under the control of the Government, 
and that its tendency, therefore, was anti-national. 

Mr, Sheil made a most courageous defence of the 
principle involved in the Veto, at the Catholic Board, 
and was answered by O'Connell. The latter opposed 
it on two grounds — first, as an Irishman, that this inter- 
ference would be injurious to public liberty ; secondly, 
as a Catholic, that it would be destructive of the Catholic 
religion. " Let the servants of the Crown be con- 
tent with the patronage they had. It is sufficient for 
their purpose ; and if this addition be but small, let 
them leave us this small independence, for this little 
is our all — and great it is in fact." O'Connell carried 
his views by an immense majority. The question, 
however, did not end there. The schism continued. 
Appeal was made to Rome on the subject ; and in the 
absence of the Pope, during his captivity in France, 
Cardinal Quarantotti addressed a rescript to the Irish 
Bishops, to the effect that, having consulted the prelates 
of the Church in a special congregation, it was decreed 
that the Catholics might with satisfaction and gratitude 
accept and embrace the Relief Bill, with the amend- 
ments, and that it was highly proper that their prelates 
should be agreeable and acceptable to the King, and 
that they should exercise their ministry with his full 
consent* This view was subsequently confirmed by 
• Butler, vol iv., Appendix, p. 518; loiter of Cardinal Quaran- 
totii to Dr. Poynier. 
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the Pope Pius VII., who regarded the arrangement 
proposed, "not only as one not injurious to religion, 
and a means of averting from it many calamities 
otherwise to be feared, but also as a likely motive 
towards the attainment of Emancipation."* 

The Irish Itishops, however, did not consider 
Quarantotti's rescript as ecclesiastically binding on 
them. 0'Conn(;ll's influence prevailed with them, and 
they pronounced stron^'ly ajjainst the Veto, in spite of 
the influence of the Mn^flish Catholics, who were enlisted 
in its favour. The approval of the Pope was ulti- 
mately withdrawn. As a result, O'Connell's policy pre- 
vailed, and he triiim|)hcd over all difficulties. The older 
leaders of the Catholic cause, who, like Lord Fingall, 
had declared in favour of the Veto, were thrust into 
the backjfround ; they endeavoured to form an inde- 
pendent association, but without success. The condua 
of the Catholic cause in Parliament was taken out of 
the hands of Mr. Gnittan, who had committed himself 
on this jjoint, and had consequently lost the confi- 
dence of the bulk of the party. From thenceforth 
O'Connell bec.ime the undispuletl leader of the Catholics 
in Ireland — a position which he never lost, and which 
j^ave him absolute power in controlling and directing 
their policy and action. For some time, however, the 
Catholic cause suffered both in Parliament and in 
Ireland l)y these unfurlunate dissensions; and it be- 
came necessary fur Kn^lish statesmen to look for other 
concessiiins than the A'eto, if it were hoped to carr>' 
Fmancii>ation against all the diflicullies opposed to it 

1 )urinj^ tliis ix.riod of reaction of the Catholic cause 
O'Coiincll addressed himself more frequently to the 
subjtx-t <if Rf-pcal of the Union. The two questions 
of Repeal and Catholic Fmancipation were mixed up 
in liis speeches. ICamestly anxious as he was to 
obtain for the Catholics a full reco^mitton of their 
claims, he found solace for the delay in the feeling 
that the denial strengthened his case for Repeal, and 
* HiitliT vol. iv. I). ^44. 
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enabled him to educate the Irish people into a temper 
of active hostility to the Union. 

"Desiring as 1 do the repeal of the Union," he 
said in one of his speeches in 1813, "I rejoice to see 
how our enemies promote that great object. Yes ; 
they promote its inevitable success by their very hos- 
tility to Ireland. They delay the liberties of the 
Catholics, but they compensate us most amply, because 
they advance the restoration of Ireland. By leaving 
a cause of agitation, they have created and they will 
embody and give shape and form to a public mind and 
a public spirit."* While advocating Repeal, however, 
he constantly deprecated separation between the two 
countries. " Your enemies say that I wish for a sepa- 
ration between England and Ireland. The charge is 
false. It is, to use a modern expression, ' as false as 
hell ; ' and the men who originated it and the men who 
inculcate it know its falsehood. There lives not a man 
less desirous of a separation between the two countries. 
There lives not a man more deeply convinced that the 
connection between them, based on one king and two 
separate Parliaments, would be of the utmost value to 
the happiness of both countries." " Ireland," he added, 
" lay in torpor till roused by the cry of religious liberty. 
She would, I fear, relapse into apathy, if liberty of 
conscience were soon conceded." 

• Speech of O'Connell in 1813, quoted by Mr. [,ecky, " Leaders 
of Irish Opinion," p. 239. I have been unable to lind it elsewhere. 
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CHAPTER II. 

On news arriving, in 1814, of the capitulation of 
Paris, and of the overthrow of Napoleon, orders were 
at once sent from England to the Lord Lieutenant to 
suppress the Catholic Board, which had continued to 
exist, in spite of the Government prosecutions. The 
Board was promptly proclaimed under the Convention 
Act. It met no more, and thenceforward the meetings 
held by O'Connell were called aggregate meetings, and 
no definite organization existed. The hopes of the Ca- 
tholics fell with the peace ; political lethargy for a time 
spread through the mass of the people ; the Protestants 
were relieved of their fears, and became more aggres- 
sive in their attitude to the Catholics. Peel, in defend- 
ing the action of his Government for suppressing the 
Catholic Board, assured the House of Commons that 
the people of Ireland had been misled, and were not 
aware of the mischievous tendency of its proceedings. 
" The nuxle in which the proceedings of that body had 
lx:en conducted, the absurd, pitiful discussions that took 
place in it, the abandonment of the instructions of 
those who were at the head of the Catholic religion, 
the pompous titles they had assumed, had now alien- 
ated the afl'ections of those who had once been their 
•supiHiriers, and had shown them to be the real enemies 
of the cause of which they had wished to appear the 
supporters."* How little he was able to appreciate 
the forces at work in Ireland, and the hold which 
( )'Connell had already obtained on its people, the sequel 
" ■■ I'arlbmi-nt.iry I>ebaici." vol. xxviii. y. ^i. 
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will show. In 1814 and 1S15 little was effected for 
Ireland beyond the passing of Coercion Acts. The 
peace with France brought with it a fall of prices, which 
bore heavily upon the agriculture of Ireland, where 
rents had been forced up by the war prices of wheat 
and other produce. There was added, therefore, to the 
political grievances an agrarian difficulty, which showed 
itself in an agitation against tithes, in demands for 
reduction of rents, and, when redress was denied on 
these [Mints, in disturbances and outrages. It was 
not the only occasion in Ireland when agrarian and 
political grievances have been mingled, and when the 
Government, unable to distinguish them, or to apply to 
either of them a suitable remedy, has been compelled 
to resort to coercion. 

Peel applied to Parliament, in 1814, for a severe 
Coercion Act, and later for the renewal of some of 
the clauses of the Insurrection Act; and during an 
autumn session a Peace Preservation Act was passed, 
still further strengthening the powers of the Govern- 
ment Under the first of these Acts the Government 
was authorized to proclaim districts, and to appoint 
therein paid magistrates and a corps of police respon- 
sible directly to the Lord Lieutenant This was the 
first commencement of the Irish Constabulary', a force 
which has since become so potent a machine in the 
hands of the Castle Government.* The Act' pro- 
vided that this force was to be independent of the 
local magistrates, whose orders were to be disregarded, 
unless approved by the stipendiary magistrates. The 
system thus established was a decided step towards cen- 
tralization ; it increased the power and patronage of 
the Government, and lowered the position of the local 
magistrates. It was introduced ostensibly for the 
purpose of dealing with exceptional disturbances, but 
once established in a district, it was never superseded, 

• The first idea of a police force seems to have originated with 
Sir A. Wellesley, who organized the Dublin police while he was Chief 
Secretaiy. 
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and the system was gradually extended over the whole 
of Ireland. 

So far from let,'islatinff in the interest of the 
tenants, by whom the whole burden of the difificulues 
caused by the fall of prices was borne, the only 
measure devised by Peel was one gready facilitating 
ejectment, by cheapening the cost of it In i8 15 an 
Act was passed, providing in the case of holdings of 
under ^20 per annum, that is in five out of six of the 
agricultural tenancies, that the Assistant-Barrister al 
sessions mif^ht make a decree of ejectment, at a cost 
of a few shillings ; two years later the process was 
further facilitated by an Act making the evidence of 
the landlord alone sulil^cicnt for an ascertainment of the 
rent due. These two Acts very greatly strengthened 
the power of the landlords in respect of yearly 
tenancies, and enabled them to take advantage of the 
agricultural crisis, and to clear their estates of small 
tenants. These measures, the constitution of the police 
force, and an almost annual succession of Coercion 
Acts, are the only evidences of Peel's constructive 
statesmanship during the period he held the post of 
Irish .Secretary. IJuring his tenure of office, how- 
ever, he yearly opposed the motions for Catholic 
Kmanci|)aliun, and for incpiiring into the state of 
Ireland, made liy (irattan, Parnell, and John Newport. 
and supported liy Canning. Castlereagh, Whitbread, 
Ponsonby. and nearly all the leading men in the 
House lit Comniuns. His speeches in these debates 
showfrd no i^lininur of light, nor any appreciation that 
remedies were re<iuired lor the state of Ireland, with 
the single trxcejitiun that he de|)iored the number <A 
absentee lan.llords. and even liinted that measures 
might lie adM|ited to eompi'l them to reside on their 
pro|)erties. His most alile speech was that in the 
debate on the Catholic cl.iiins in iSi; ; it was the best 
that was made, Inmi this point of view, for niany 
years, and did not receive an adetjuate reply till 
I'lunket, tour years later, in 1S21. made his second 
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great effort on behalf of Catholic Emancipation. 
Peel's defence of the system pursued in Ireland was 
based mainly on the necessity of maintaining the 
Union, and on the obligations contracted at the time 
of the Union, on behalf of the Irish Protestant Church; 
both of which he held would be imperilled by con- 
cessions to the Catholics, He was strongly opposed 
to any endowment of the Catholic priesthood, believing 
that it would practically result in a second Kstablished 
Church. Though Peel was not in the Cabinet, he 
was practically responsible for the Irish policy of the 
Government, and little was heard during this period 
of Lord Sidmouth, the Home Secretary, who was 
responsible in the Cabinet for Irish affairs. There 
is reason to believe that Peel became we;irj' of the task 
of supporting and defending the Ascendency party in 
Ireland. In [817 he was elected member for the 
University of Oxford, and took the opportunity of 
resigning his post in the Government, alleging that 
his new duties as member would be incompatible with 
the official work of Irish Secretary. He left Ireland, 
thoroughly tired of the country and of the office. 
A competent and friendly critic said of him, that his 
feelings of relief were not greater than those of the 
Catholic section of the Irish people at his departure.* 
It is right to add that Peel gained during the period 
of his Irish office a great reputation for careful 
administration. It is probable that, during his long 
apprenticeship in the varied work of the Irish office, 
he acquired much of those business habits, and that 
close application to work, which so greatly distinguished 
him in after-life. 

Peel remained out of office till 1821. During this 
period Ireland continued more or less in a disturbed 
state. No attempt was made by the Government to 
apply remedies either for its political or agrarian 
wrongs. In 1819 Mr. Grattan made his last effort on 
behalf of Catholic Emancipation. He was supported by 

■ Croker's "Memoirs," vol, i. p. 107. 
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Mr. Croker, and his motion was rejected by the narro 
majority of two, in a division of 243 to 24 1 . In the Lon 
a similar motion was rejected by 147 to 106. Gratt< 
crossed over from Ireland again in the followii 
year, intending to renew his efforts ; but illness pr 
vented his attendance in Parliament, and he dj< 
shortly after his arrival in London. By univers 
desire he was buried in Westminster Abbey. The 
brief references to his labours in the Imperial Parti 
mcnC for the Catholic cause, which he served wi 
what he called himself "a desperate fidelity," incKu 
but a small part of the work on which his reput 
tion r<:sts. It was in the Irish Parliament that I 
made his fame. It was due to his exertions mainl 
from the date of his <ntering into political life in 17; 
that Ireland obtaineil the rccnj^nition of the inde[>e 
dcnce of its legislature in 17S2; that its commerce w, 
freed from restrictions; and that its judges were mat 
irremovable. 

In tlu: Irish Parliament, from 1782 till its extinctit 
in iSoo, tiraltan was its chief ornament, its most el 
qucnt. patriotic, and disinterested member ; alma 
alone among the Protestants of Ireland, he advocate 
from the very first, the cumpkte and unqualified cmanc 
patiun <)l the Catholics, it was in no small degn 
due to hlin that the Relief Bill, admitting the Rom; 
Catluiliis to tile elective franchise, was passed by tl 
Irish Parliament in 1793 — a concession which. wh« 
we look to the ci imposition of that Parliament, was i. 
greater th;ui that carried by the binglish Parliament 
1S20. lie siipjiortid the adiiiissinn uf Catholics to tl 
Irish Parliament. but waso]j]>osedbytlie ICnglishGoveri 
ineiu. ll this proposal hail been carried, there wou 
probiibly have l.eiii no .\i:t of I'nion. lie was also ; 
earnest advocate lor retorm of the Irish Parliamer 
In this, a-ain. he was opposed by the British Cover 
ment. Alter rejieaied attempts to carry these \\ 
measures, tinding that the (iovernmenl refu.s(rd to yid 
.nul that the revolutionary feeling of Ireland was risii 
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to a point which made the rebellion of 1798 inevitable, 
he retired from the Irish Parliament He consented to 
be re-elected again for the express purpose of taking 
part in the last debates on the proposal to destroy 
the independence of the Irish Parliament ; his speech 
on the second reading of the measure for carrying the 
Union was worthy of the occasion, of the highest order 
of eloquence, with every quality of force, indignation, 
pathos, and trenchant ailment Transplanted later in 
life to the English Parliament, he fully sustained his 
Irish reputation, though his style differed so much from 
that of the eminent men he had there to encounter. 
There were certain mannerisms of gesture and dialect, 
and peculiarities of diction which at first detracted from 
the pleasure of listening to him, but his hearers soon 
forgot these defects in the keenness of his argument, 
the elevation of his thoughts, the terseness of his sen- 
tences, the felicities of expression, and the almost over- 
abundant flow of epigram and antithesis. 

Though profoundly convinced that a great wrong 
had been done to his country by the Act of Union, 
and that the day would come, when the injury effected, 
both to Ireland and England, would be fully recognized, 
Grattan did not think it expedient prematurely to re- 
open the question in the British Parliament His 
dying request to his friend. Sir John Doyle, was that he 
should not attack Lord Castlereagh. " The Union," 
he said, " has passed ; the business between him and 
me is over, and it is the interest of Ireland that 
Castlereagh should be Minister. ... I found the 
Government in a league to sell my country ; I told 
them so. I opposed the U nion. 1 stood up for 
Ireland, and I was right"* His tomb in the Abbey 
and his statue in St. Stephen's Hall are proofs, that 
it was even then possible to hold that Ireland ought to 
have an independent legislature, without losing the 
claim to imperial honour as a patriot and a statesman. 
In 1821 another effort was made in Parliament 
■ "Life of Grattan," vol v. p. 553- 
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on behalf of the Citholics. Mr. Plunket, who was now 
the most distinguished survivor of the Irish Parliament, 
moved for leave to introduce a Bill on the subject. In a 
speech which equalled in argument and eloquence, if 
it did not exceed, that which he had made eight years 
earlier, and which had made his reputation in the 
House of Commons. He was opposed by Peel, who 
had been recently appointed Home Secretarj-, and 
who in this capacity took a leading part in directing 
the Irish policy of the Government; but, in face of 
the opposition of the Government, the motion was 
carried by one vote only. The Bill, when introduced, 
was again opposed by the Government, It was sup- 
ported by Canning, \\'ilberforce, and Mackintosh, and 
was carried, on the second reading, by 254 votes to 24;. 
In the House of Lords, Liverpool and Eldon did 
their utmost against it, the latter saying that there 
were not three lines in the measure to which he could 
assent The Hill was rejected by a majority of 159 to 
120. The occasion was important, as it was the 
first of a very long list of cases, in which remedial 
nn-asures for Ireland, passed by the House of Com- 
mons, have Ix-en rejected by the House of Lords. The 
position of the Irish Representative Peers had much 
to do with this. By the arrangements made by the 
Act of Union, twenty-eight representatives were w 
111- irlected by the Irish [wcrs to sit for life in the 
Parliament of the United Kingdom. The elections 
have ever since been in the hands of the Protestant 
piiTs of Ireland. No Catholic peer has ever been 
<lcit<-d; and no peer known to be liberal in his views. 
al the time of ek-ction, has ever been chosen. Asa 
nMiIt. llu: House of Lords has been leavened and prc- 
juilitfd itn Irish questions by a number of peers from 
Inland, n-pn-senting only one, and the smallest scctioo 
(if its people, and only one interest, that of landlords; 
a bcHly without any popular sympathies, and the deier- 
min<-d opponent of every measure of justice to their 
country. If the Catholics of Ireland had been rep^^ 
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sented in the House of Lords in proportion to their 
numbers. Emancipation would have been carried in 
i82r. The Irish peers have ever since been the worst 
element of the Upper House, urging the Tory party 
to repeated blunders, but doubtless most useful to it in 
a purely party sense. 

In the summer of 1821, Ireland was honoured by 
a visit from George IV., who had recently, on the 
death of his father, ascended the throne. He was the 
first English monarch since William III. who had set 
foot in Ireland. He was received everywhere with 
extravagant demonstrations of loyalty. With excellent 
taste, the Catholics refrained during his stay from press- 
ing their grievances, or even from making the slightest 
allusion to them. O'Connell himself went out of his 
way to show his devotion to his Sovereign, and overdid 
the part so as to draw from Lord Byron a well-known 
rebuke. Everything was done by the King to give 
the impression of friendly feeling to the Catholics, and 
their hopes were again raised, only to be dashed to the 
ground, when the royal visit was over ; for George IV. 
never had any intentions of changing his opinions 
again on the Catholic question. 

Whether as a result of the King's visit, or of the 
recent success of the Catholic Bill in the House of 
Commons, a determination was arrived at by the 
Government to effect a change in the policy of their 
administration in Ireland, and to constitute the/frjoH»wr/ 
of the Castle in a manner more agreeable to the 
Catholics. Lord Wellesley, well known for his Catholic 
sympathies, was sentas Lord Lieutenant Mr. Plunket, 
who had carried the Catholic Relief Bill through the 
House of Commons, was appointed Attorney- General, 
in place of Mr. Saurin, the ardent advocate of Protestant 
Ascendency, who for many years had been the main- 
stay of the administration. On the other hand, Mr. 
Goulbum, whose Protestant sympathies were equally 
decided, was appointed Chief Secretary, and all the 
other partisans of the Ascendency, including Lord 
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Manners, the Chancellor, were left at their posts. The 
Home Secretary, Lord Sidmouth, privately informed 
Lord Manners that "conciliation, not concession," was 
the principle to be adopted by the Irish Government. 
and that Lord Wellesley was sent to administer the 
laws, and not to make an alteration of them.* While. 
therefore, the Executive in Ireland was divided be- 
tween men of op|X)sing principles, no real change of 
policy was introduced by the English Government 
especially tn relation to the Catholic claims. 

Lord Wellesley soon found himself in a false position. 
He was friendly to the Catholic claims, but he had 
to administer Ireland according to anti-CathoHc laws, 
and under an anti-Catholic Cabinet. He endeavoured 
however, to pursue a policy of conciliation, so far as 
the narrow limits of his Instructions permitted him. 
As an illustration, it is worth while to notice an inci- 
dent, small in itself, but of interest as showing the 
relation of parties in Ireland. It had been the custom. 
for upwards of a hundred years, to decorate the statue 
of William III., on College Green, with flowers anJ 
fl.ii^s. on November 12, the anniversary of the battle 
of the lioyne. This annual demonstration was na- 
turally displeasing to the Catholics, who formed the 
prcat majority of the population of Dublin, and Loni 
Wellesley. with the approval of the Lord Mayor. 
directetl that it should be discontinued. This slight 
ciinctssion to Catholic feeling caused great indignation 
among the Protestants. The Corporation of Dublin 
passed a vote of censure on their Mayor ; in the heat 
of their wrath, the Guild of Merchants of Dublin 
met ami actu.illy voted a [)etition to Parliament for the 
repeal of the Act of I'nion. Lord Wellesley. for 
the same reason, was hissed at the theatre. A imttle. 
sup]j(isrd to contain some explosive substance, was 
thrown at him. A riot (•nsue<l. which is known by 
the name ol the Itottle Riot. The rioters were pro- 

• l.irtiT uf I..iril Siiliiii'Utli to Lord Manners, Uccembet l& 
iSji, ■■ l.ik- ul ^Juliinjiilli," vul lii. ]i. jSi, 
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sccuted, but the I'rotestant grand jury threw out the 
Bills of Indictment. All the elements of a social dis- 
turbance arose, but resulted in nothing worse than 
a storm in a teapot. 

Meanwhile much more serious events were occur- 
rinj; in the south and west of Ireland. The political 
position there was aggravated by a famine, caused by 
a failure of the potato crop. Vast numbers of tenants 
were reduced to indigence. In Clare county alone 
100,000 persons were supported by charity, and in 
Cork county more than 120,00c. The attention of 
Kngland was seriously directed to the sufferings of 
the Irish ; large subscriptions were made to relieve the 
people, and in London alone the sum of ^250,000 
was raised for this purpose. Disturbances ensued in 
many parts of Ireland, due rather to the agrarian diffi- 
culty than to political causes. The first act of the 
Government on the assembling of Parliament was to 
apply for fresh powers for the K.xecutive of Ireland. 
They recommended the re-enactment of the Insurrec- 
tion Act, and the suspension of the Habeas Corpus 
Act. These measures were strongly opposed by Mr. 
Brougham, Mr. Spring Rice, Sir F. Burdett, and 
others, and by Lord Holland and Lord King in the 
House of Lords, on the ground that no sufficient case 
had been made out for measures of such severity, and 
that an increase of the military force would suffice for 
dealing with the state of Ireland. The Bill was 
carried in the Commons by a majority of 195 to 68. 

The Irish Government availed itself vigorously of 
the powers thus given to it, but without much effect 
on the condition of the country, for outrages con- 
tinued, and large bodies of men collected, and were 
only dispersed, after serious conflicts with the military 
and police. It is stated in a contemporary account 
that " the insurgents consisted largely of men who, 
by the depression of farming produce, had been 
reduced from the rank of substantial yeomen to 
complete indigence. By the custom of letting lands 
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in perpetuity, or for any long period of j-ears. many 
farmers had been induced to expend their whole pro- 
perly upon buildinjjs and improvements, calculating 
upon a permanent interest in farms, for which, how- 
ever, they now paid full rack-rents, or even more. 
These men readily fell in with any project Hkely to 
embroil the country." ' 

It is evident, from this and other accounts, that the 
two concurrent circumstances of the great fall in prices 
of agricultural produce, due to the peace and the 
return to a gold currency, unaccompanied by any 
reduction of rents, and the failure of the potato crop, 
had reduced the bulk of the population to a condition 
of despair. No attempt, however, was made to appiv 
any remedies to the agrarian difiBcuIty. Under the 
Insurrection Act the (jeople were practically handcti 
over to the local magistracy, who, representing one clasi 
atone, the landlords, were able to use the whole ot 
the civil and military force of the country to collect 
their rents. 

Later in the year, applioition was made to Parlia- 
ment for a further renewal of the Insurrection Act 
anti for a greater extension of the constabular)" force. 
The debates on these measures are interesting, as 
showing a greater desire on the part of members to 
probe the causes of the disturbances in Ireland. The 
second of these measures w;is supported by the Govern- 
ment, on the ground of the unsatisfactory condition oi 
the Irish magistracy, and the inexpediency of trustinj; 
entirely to it for the maintenance of order. Credil 
was claimed for Lord Wcllcsley for having purged the 
li-it of magistrates of some of its worst members. The 
miitsun; was attacked on the ground of its highlv 
centralizing tendency, and the enormous power it would 
concentrate in the hands of the Irish Executive. 
Mr. ChaHi.s Grant, who had held the post of Irish 
Secretary for two yrars, in succession to Peel, led the 
up]Misiiion. It is worth while to quote his testimom- 

• Anniuil KoRister, i8;i. |>. [to]. 
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as to the method of government long pursued in Ire- 
land. " Of the great causes," he said, " which had been 
most operative in producing the past and present state 
of Ireland, the first was that system of coercive laws 
to which the Government had recourse upon every 
emergency. What had been the result ? Security ? 
No ; it had only excited feelings of ill-will, hatred, and 
revenge. It had secured a conviction in the minds 
of the lower classes, that the law was founded on 
principles hostile to them, and that the Government 
of England felt at liberty to resort to unconstitutional 
measures, for the administration of Ireland, which they 
dared not employ in England. A second cause was 
the habitual interference of the Government in all the 
matters of interna! police. The continued operation of 
this cause with the former, the blending of extra- 
ordinary legislation on matters of general government 
with extraordinary interference on matters of police, 
had created a supineness among the gentry and inhabi- 
tants of the country which could never be sufficiently 
deplored. That supineness had led the way to humilia- 
tion, humiliation to want of respect, want of respect to 
carelessness in the discharge of public duty, and that 
carelessness to the abuse of all public trusts." The 
measure was highly unpopular with both parties in 
Ireland — with the Protestants, because It tended to 
degrade the position of the landlords and local magis- 
trates, with the national party, on account of its costli- 
ness, and its tendency to centralization. 

During the same session a motion was brought 
forward by Mr. Hume in the House of Commons for 
the abolition of the Irish Church ; but it received little 
support. A proposal by Lord Lansdowne in the House 
of Lords for the commutation of Irish tithes was opposed 
by Lord Liverpool on the grounds that Parliament had 
no more right to deal with tithes, than with the rents of 
landlords, and that the clergy of the Church of Ireland 
were a most valuable class of men, not merely as 
clergymen, but as resident proprietors. Another 
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measure was proposed by Mr. Canning (then desig- 
nated as Governor-General of India) for the admission 
of Catholic peers to sit and vole in Parliament. In 
spite of the violent opposition of Peel, it passed the 
Commons by the small majority of 235 to 233. In 
the Lords it was rejected by 171 votes to 129, after 
a speech of great force from Lord Eldon, who con- 
tended that the exclusion of Catholics from legislative 
and judicial power was and ought to be of the essence 
of our constitutional system. 

Later, on the death, in 1822, of Lord Londondem' 
— the Castlereagh of the Union, whose last official 
act had very appropriately been to propose another 
Coercion Bill for Ireland — Mr. Canning was ai>- 
pointed Secretary for Foreign Affairs, and gave i:[> 
his intention of going to India. Thenceforward the 
Catholic question entered into a new phase, for it 
was admitted to be an open one for members of the 
Government — one on which they might speak and vote 
in op[>osite directions — ^tlius showing a very great 
advance in the <iiiestinn. Canning, on taking otfice. 
resigneil his seat for IJverpool. and became a candi- 
date for Harwich. In his address to this constituency 
he defended himself for taking office in a GovernmenL 
which was not prepared to deal at once with the 
Catholic question, "lie considered this question as 
hopeless in the tlien state of the country ; and tha: 
it was equally ho|)eUss to form an administration, 
which should agree upon this measure, and at the same 
time be competent to carry on the government oi 
the country." This did not save him in the foUowin;; 
session from a furrce attack of Ilrougham, for joinin>; 
a (iovcninHrnl, wliich was not pre|»ared to concede 
justice to tile Catholics. He accused Canning 01 
having exliibited '" a s|»:cinien. the most incredible 
spciimi-n of monstrous treachery, for the purpose rt 
olitaining otVice. that the whole historj' of tergiversa- 
tion could furnish." At this jioint Canning rose and 
said, '■ That is lalsr." A scrnt- ensued which nearlv 
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resulted in the committal to custody of both these 
distinguished members ; and the excitement was with 
difficulty allayed. In the course of the discussion. 
Canning expressed his confidence that the Catholic 
question would make its way under any Government, 
which did not actually unite or openly set its counte- 
nance against it. He defended himself for joininjj 
the (lovernment, and denied that he intended to con- 
vey by his previous explanations, that the question 
could not be carried without its being made what was 
technically called a Government question. There is 
no doubt, in spite of what Canning; then said, that the 
acceptance of office by himself, Plunket, and other 
leading advocates of the Catholic claims, in a Govern- 
ment not pledged to carry it, and which was divided 
on the subject, greatly discouraged its supporters, and 
tended to delay its ultimate success. 

Notwithstanding the coercive measures of the 
Government, the winter of 1822-3 ^^'^s the scene of 
renewed disturbances in Ireland, similar to those of the 
preceding year. Notices were widely posted forbidding 
payment of tithes and rent. The legal remedy for 
levying distress for rent was rendered ineffectual by the 
carrying off of stock. When crimes were committed, it 
was impossible to induce witnesses to come forward, 
with a view to the detection and conviction of the per- 
petrators. In the session of 1823 the first effort of the 
Government was, as usual, to renew the Insurrection 
Act. This time, some small attempt was made to 
accompany the measure with a remedy to meet the 
agrarian difficulty. In spite of Lord Liverpool's 
declarations in the previous session. It was discovered 
that the collection of tithes was one of the principal 
causes of the disturbances in Ireland, and it was 
thought well to introduce a Bill for their composition. 
As originally introduced by the Irish Secretary, the 
measure contained a compulsory clause by which the 
tithe-receivers might, against their will, be compelled 
to accept a money payment. This, however, met with so 




"-■,.-, -.- -..-.-i:-.. -.- :- ;--T ,T:-r.i :r.a: it was a viu.aii'-n 
c:" :;.■: r .-!::t ,:' :>.- 'J!: _r;l". ■::' Irtlini. that itwaaaban- 
'': '.:.•: ; i.-. : :>.-i n-iT -r- f.ri^! .■ isji^i the Commons as 
a. -. -7^'. :L':r~;i-;: . -: . '^. T T.- Houi^ of Lords aj::;t;n 
'i.-: r..- .]^'-^ i w-.-i.i :>,:' -Tar Iv r-il-rctin;^ a int.-a=ur?; 
'A ^, -'.•.:. ,'..-. ?.-;■.!-:*■.■;-■;>. :>,-; H^uic of Commons hj-i 
j.i-.-::. I: -.vi.- 5. L.'.! :: -/.•: th-; elective franchise 
t.. :>,■; K,~,ir. Ci:>-.-!;i ■::" Er.^-Iir.i and Scotland— a 
rr.-:i---r-: -.'.;-.::>. r.ii 'i-rr. cjr.cri^-i :n Ireland in i;-; 
by ;!.*: Fr ■,-:■: -rii-.: P^.-lii—rri: cf that countn-. and in 
r*:-y::t of ■.vr. :;'.-. i: -a „;i Le cifr.cj'.t to conceive what 
ar„-j— -.T.ts c-.-'. : j.. --i^hly b^ li'-C^d against its exten>ior 
to Kr.^-l-ir. I. T'i- —-riijrc pa=3'i-d the Commons !.y j 
Lr^--; r7-.v.,r::y : V.;: in the Lords, on tiie sugjjesii' c 
tA \.',t\ \'.'. I'jn Tini Lrri K-rd-jsJale. it was rejected ly 
>"' to 75. Ih-: -a:--; Li:*j wa-; only avoided lor anotnT 
X'y'i.. for makiri^' Catholics elijibie for certain otticca ;ii 
Kr.;;lan J, which had al-o passed the Commons, by i:s 
not i.'.-in.: [ipjc-x-dv-d with in the Lords. During the 
s;i:n': \'-ar, Mr. Uro;:^'nam. in the House of Commoai. 
pp-i'rni'.i] a jjetitiijn. signed Ijv two thousand Roman 
L.iti'iji;.:,. complaining' of the administration of justice 
in Ir':I:inl : and in in-ivin^^ that it should I>e refcrrcJ lu 
a f.r^mrniii':'-. lie aitacki-'l the whole system of yovcm- 
ui'Tiit in Irel.ind. He showed the exclusively partisan 
< iiar.ir t.:r and tile c<irruptii>n of the magistmcy, the 
I..i'.ljii;,' of juri<:>, the nialiiraciiccs of the sherifts. He 
P'.iin-'l out the abu7>(s of the Civil Bill Courts, of the 
p-'.'-niii: board, and of the assistant-barristers: and 
li'- <'.in|.].iin<il of tlie absence of j^uarantees for judicial 
|.'irjty. siiili as i.xi^t<;tl in Ln^dand. The Secretary fi-r 
Ir'l.iiid di-lcndt.d tlic system. The jjtliiion received 
liitl'- Mipport fniTii the Irish numbers, who evidcniiy 
■.>m]>.iiiii/'d with their Protestant countrymen, and the 
I'.iruiiilt' I- w.i^ nfn-.rd by 1,19 to 59. 

In tin- f.illcwin;,' year (1X24), in spite of jjrta: 
iniprov«rni'nl in Ireland, owin},' mainly to a better 
li.Hvisi. the Ministers ajj.iin asked for a renewal 01 
llir- Insurrection Act. 'I'his course was opposed by 
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Lord John Russell, who said that the Act was an 
infringement of a free constitution, and a clumsy con- 
trivance for the maintenance of order. The Bill, how- 
ever, was carried by iia to 23. Lord Althorp then 
moved for a committee to inquire into the state of 
Ireland, and suggested, as subjects for consideration, 
the relation of landlord and tenant, the Church Estab- 
lishment and tithes, and the financial relations with 
England. The Government moved an amendment 
restricting the inquiry into the disturbances in Ireland, 
and carried it by a large majority. The only further 
Parliamentary incidents of importance in this year 
were a motion by Mr. Hume, directed against the 
Established Church of Ireland, which was rejected by 
'53 to 79. very few of the minority being Irish 
members ; and a renewed attempt by Lord Lansdowne 
to carry a measure for the relief of English Catholics 
similar to that of the previous year, which was again 
rejected by the Lords by 139 votes to loi. 

While the Catholic cause was thus falling back in 
Parliament, partly owing to its chief supporters having 
joined the Government, O'Connell was laying the 
foundation in Ireland of a much more powerful 
organization than he had ever previously succeeded 
in establishing. The question had temporarily lost 
ground there, owing to the diiTerences which had arisen 
about the Veto, and the consequent alienation of many of 
the leading Catholics from the more popular party. 
At the close of the year 1822, all vestige of an organi- 
2ation had disappeared, and there was an almost com- 
plete torpor in the public mind on the Catholic claims. 
O'Connell now made a renewed effort to push the 
question to the front. In 1823, with the aid of 
Sir. Shell, who had already gained a reputation as an 
able speaker and writer, but who had hitherto been 
separated from him on the Veto question, he founded 
the Catholic Association. Some of the leading Catholic 
peers, such as Lord Killeen, the son of Lord Fingall, 
Lord Gormanston, and Lord Kenmare, joined it ; and 
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many of the leading Catholic bisliops and members 
of the priesthood also gave it their support ; chief 
among these was Dr. Doyle, the Bishop of Kildare 
and Leighlin — a prelate of ability and energy, possess- 
ing much literary power, which he freely used for the 
popular cause. The Association consisted of members 
paying a guinea each year and of associates paying 
one sliilling ; its executive consisted of a standing com- 
mittee, of which O'Connell was the head. 

At first the Association attracted but little attention. 
It was even treated with contempt, as Mr. Shell tells 
us. by its opponents, and many Catholics themselves 
spoke of it with derision. At its weekly meetings it 
was often difficult to obtain a quorum of ten members, 
O'Connell, however, soon infused a vigorous life into 
it. He gave up daily to it a large portion of his 
time, at a great sacrifice of his professional work. He 
alone conducted all its correspondence, advised all its 
proceedings, perfected all its organization. He con- 
ceived the idea of enlisting, on behalf of the cause, 
the masses of the peojtle, who had hitherto taken no 
active part. He devised, in the following year, the 
plan of inviting throughout the country monthly sub- 
scrij)tions of one ]Jcnny, to which he gave the name 
of the Catliolic Rent. .At first this was a mere experi- 
ment, but it struck the imagination of the Irish people; 
it gave them immediate interest in the proceedings (^ 
the Association, by making them partners in a great 
movement, which soon sjjread all over Ireland. "The 
rent collecting soon settled into a system ; the collectors 
became the disciplined, as the rent contributors were 
the irregular, troops of the Association." • The rent 
enabled the Association to undertake work of immense 
imjx)rtance to the Catholic cause, in the press, in 
the law courts, by defending persons unjustly accused, 
and in a vast variety of ways, where their adherents 
re(|uired support and assisunce. The number of con- 
tributors multiplied rapidly. Subsidiary associations 

• \\ yncs ■■ )li-tory of ilio Catholic .Association," vol. i. p. 309. 
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were formed in everj' parish ; the parish priests every- 
where became voluntary collectors of the rent, and 
soon the weekly tribute amounted to no less a sum 
thiin five hundred pounds, representing half a million of 
subscribers, and testifying to the firm hold the question 
had taken of the hearts of the Catholic population. 
The Association became an organized embodiment 
of Catholic opinion; O'Connell was its dictator; he 
was supported by all the bishops, by a priest in everj' 
parish'in Ireland, by thirty thousand rent-collectors, and 
by one member at least in every Catholic household. 
Coincident with this movement was a literary campaign 
of great importance to the cause. In England, Sydney 
Smith, Jeffrey, and Cobbett, in Ireland Moore and 
Sheil, produced great effect by their brilliant and 
witty attacks on the Protestant Ascendency in Ireland, 
and their defence of the Catholic claims, and the 
cause consequently made rapid progress in the estima- 
tion of public opinion. 

In 1824 a petition from the new Association, 
carefully drawn up by Mr. Sheil, and presenting the 
whole case of the Catholics with great force, was 
presented to both Houses of Parliament by Lord 
Grey and Mr. Brougham. The petition described at 
length the injustice and partiality of the whole system 
of administration in Ireland, the partisan character 
of the magistrates, the lawless manner in which they 
exercised their summary powers, the habitual packing 
of juries, and the mockery of justice in the trials 
which took place.* It pointed out the growing dis- 
content in Ireland, and the widening breach between 
landlords and tenants. In the discussion which took 
place on this petition, Peel replied that "he wished to 
rescue the Catholics of Ireland from the charge of 

" Mr. McCullagh Torrens, in his memoirs of Sheil, says that 5 
learned friend of his used to say that when, as a young man on circuit 
m Ireland, he listened to Lord Norlmry charging a jury in a capi1.1l 
case or sentencing the prisoner, he felt as though he heard a butcher 
shar|)cning his knife. — '" Life of Sheil," I p. 190. 
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hiiving prepared so inflammatory a petition, couched 
as it was in such unbecoming lanfjuage ; he discredited 
all insinuations thrown out against the selection of 
magistrates, sheriffs, and jurors." 

Tlie Government soon became alarmed at the 
progress of the Catholic Association, having regard as 
much to its democratic as to its political tendency. 
The Irish Secretary therefore, in 1825, introduced a 
Bill to suppress unlawful associations in Ireland. He 
frankly admitted that his object was to enable the 
Government to suppress the Catholic Association. 
The Convention Act, he said, prohibited all assemblies 
for the appointment or election of deputies. The 
Catholic Association had succeeded in evading this 
Act ; it was under, therefore, no legal control. " It had 
this peculiarity, that all its members were of one mind 
There was no competition of opinion ; no opposing voice 
was heard. Every decision was unanimous. Under 
otiicr circumstances the fickleness of the multitude 
might operate as a check to the probable evil results of 
such an association ; but this self-elected body was under 
no control, and continued to act without resorting else- 
where for extraneous advice, or receiving fresh acces- 
sions of authority from the people. Again, in upholding 
that Association were to be found men of disappointed 
ambition and considerable talents, who exerted them- 
selvL's in exciting the public feeling against the Govern- 
ment, and in inflaming the population against the 
laws, and against what they described to be a prodigal 
and corrupt administration of them. The surviving 
nicml>crs of the committee of 1 793 — that very com* 
miltee against which the Convention Act was passed — 
were now enlisted with the Association: and there were 
also found in its ranks men who had been the familiar 
frirnils of these traitors of old time — the Tones. 
Kussclls. Mmmetts. It was no doubt true that in the 
Association were to be found also a great proportion 
of the Catholic gentry and aristocracy ; but such a 
connection was not altogether voluntary on their 
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part, and a great number of that class were as much 
alarmed at the proceedings of the Association, as its 
most determined opponents in Parhament. The 
Association condescended most strictly to imitate the 
forms of Parhament. They appointed their com- 
mittees of grievances, of education, and of finance. 
They had copied almost verbatim the sessional orders 
of the House of Commons." Complaint was also 
made against the Association for issuing its mandate 
to the priests in every [parish of Ireland, calling upon 
them to use every means in their power to produce 
a large contribution ; and for its interference with the 
Courts of Justice by investigating and condemning 
crimes committed by Catholics against Protestants. 

Attention was called to an address of the Asso- 
ciation to the people of Ireland, in which it was said, 
" In the name of common sense, which forbids you to 
seek foolish resources; by the hate you bear the 
Orangemen, who are your natural enemies ; by the 
confidence you repose in the Catholic Association, who 
are your natural and zealous friends ; by the respect 
and affection you entertain for your clergy, who alone 
visit your beds of sickness and desolation ; by all these 
powerful motives, and still more by the affectionate 
reverence you bear for the gracious sovereign, who 
deigns to think of your sufferings, with a view to your 
relief; and above all, and especially beyond all, in the 
name of religion and of the living God, we conjure you 
to abstain from all secret and illegal societies and 
Whiteboy disturbances and outrages." This address 
was denounced as anti-Christian in its language and 
sentiments. " Was it to be wondered at that a society so 
formed and so acting should create anxiety and alarm ? 
Was it possible that the Government could avoid calling 
upon Parliament to prevent the danger likely to arise 
from such proceedings ?" In the same spirit Mr. Peel 
argued that the Association was dangerous, because it 
interfered with the administration of justice. He con- 
tended that every Catholic, who had subscribed even a 
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farthinj^ to it, w;is disqualified from sitting as a juror; 
as every peasant in Ireland was said to be a member 
of the Association, justice was likely to be tainted. "The 
Association," he said, " imitated and travestietl the pro- 
ceedin«js of Parliament ; its intentions might be good. 
but with such machinery how easily it might be con- 
verted into a political engine of the greatest mischief! 
What would be the consequence of establishing the 
principles on which it was founded — the establishment 
in all directions of similar associations by individuals 
for their own protection ? The country would in 
consequence be filled with confusion and anarchy," 
The Hill, for suppressing the Association was violently 
o[)posed by Brougham, Denman, and Sir H. Pamell. 
It was supported — one regrets to recall the fact — by 
Canning and Plunket, showing how connection with 
their colleagues in office had already warped their 
judgments, and diverted their natural impulses. " I 
do not s;iy," said I'kuiket, "that the Association i* 
illegal in the strict sense; for if it were, the Irisli 
Ciovernment would be able to prosecute, and need not 
have come to Parliament for a remedy; but I will sav 
that an Association, assuming to represent the pcopl<', 
and in that ca|»acity, to bring alxmt a reform in Church 
and State, is directly opposed to the spirit of the 
Hritish Constitution. 1 do not deny the right of the 
j't'ople to meet for the pur|>ose of promoting the redress 
of grievances in Church and State by discussion and 
pctitiiin ; but I do deny that any portion of the subjects 
of the realm have a right to give up their suffrages to 
othtrrs — have a right to select [Kirsons to speak their 
st-ntim<nts. to debate upon their grievances, and to 
drvis<' miasiires for th(rir removal, these persons not 
lii.ing rccognii^ed by law. This is the privilege alone 
of the Ciinimons of the I'niled Kingdom, and those 
whn tn-nch upon that privilege act against the spirit 
vf\ thr British Constitution." Canning, in the same 
spirit, while adnu'lting that the Association had not 
assumed itsell to be a representative of the people 
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of Ireland (which would have brought it within the 
Convention Act), said that he could not shut his eyes to 
the fact that such a character had been attributed to it. 
"Can there," he said, "co-exist in this kingdom, with- 
out imminent hazard to its peace, an assembly con- 
stituted as the House of Commons is, and another 
assembly invested with a representative character as 
energetic as that of the House of Commons itself? 
Ought we not to check the Association in time, before 
it has acquired strength and maturity ?" After express- 
ing his strong conviction of the justice and ex]>ediency 
of removing the disqualifications of the Catholics, he 
stated his opinion that the Catholic question had 
retrograded in the minds of the people of England in 
consequence of the proceedings of the Association. 
Mr. Canning then proceeded to make a long vindica- 
tion of his own political consistency on the Catholic 
question, and of the sacrifices he had made for it. It 
is unnecessarj' to quote from the speeches against the 
Hilt. The arguments will occur to any one from the 
line adopted by its supporters. The Bill was carried 
after a few nights' debate by a large majority ; * it was 
carried in the Lords, after an opposition from Lord 
Grey and Lord Lansdowne, by a majority of 146 
1044. 

The Catholic Association, on the passing of this 
measure, made no show of resistance. By the advice 
of O'Connell, it dissolved itself at once ; but only to l>e 
reconstituted under a new title, that of the New Catholic 
Association, differing slightly from the old -Associa- 
tion, so as to avoid the penal consequences of the 
new law. O'Connell. in fact, boasted of his (wwer to 
"drive a coach and six" through any penal Act which 
could be devised against him. Practically, the new 
Association carried on the work of the old one with- 
out hindrance, till Emancipation was secured. The 
skill of O'Connell was directed at this time not merely 
to driving a coach and six through penal Acts, passed 
• Division, J-cbnury II — For (lie second ivailmg, 153; againw, 10;. 
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against the Catholics, but also to preventing as far as 
possible tlie use of any language in the Association. 
which mi»,'ht lead to penal consequences. The Govern- 
ment was lying in wait, and was ever ready to avail 
itself of any opportunity for directing prosecutions for 
language, which might be construed in a treasonable 
sense. With the aid of partisan judges and packed 
juries, it hoped to lay hold of its opponents. O'Connell 
was nearly caught in these meshes. However careful 
he was in his language, expressions sometimes fell 
from him which might be twisted into treasonable 
matter. After describing, in one of his speeches, the 
career of Bolivar, the South American patriot, he 
expressed the hope that, if Parliament would not attend 
to the Catholic claims, some Bolivar would arise to 
vindicate these rights. For these words, most innocent 
as they seem in the present day, and preceded by an 
" if" which made them refer merely to some hypo- 
thetical case, he was prosecuted by direction of the 
Attorney-General. Mr. Plunket ; but, fortunately for 
him. the grand jury by a majority threw out the 
Bill. 

The House of Commons, having declared war 
against the Catholic Association, then proceeded to 
do its best to secure the objects which the Association 
had in view. Sir F. Burdett proposed a motion in 
favour of the Catholic claims. It was seconded bv 
Mr. Croker. and supported by Canning, Plunket, and 
Brougham, and in spite of the oi)posItion of Peel and 
others of the reactionary .section of the Government 
it was carried by the small majority of x^,.* The 
(Urbate was notable for a speech of Canning, in 
which he gave a history- of the Catholic movement in 
Parliament and of his own connection with it. and of 
the sacrifices which he had made to the cause. " I 
have always," lie said, " refused to act in obedience to 
the dictates of the Catholic leaders ; I would never 
put myself into their hands, and I never will. , . . 
* Hivision— 247 for the motion, 234 against. 
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Much as I have worked to serve the Catholic cause, 
1 have seen that the service of the Catholic leaders 
is no easy service. They are hard taskmasters ; and 
the advocate who would satisfy them must deliver 
himself up to them bound hand and foot. . . . But to 
be taunted with a want of feeling for the Catholics ; to 
be accused of compromising their interests, conscious 
as I am — as I cannot but be — of being entitled to 
their gratitude for a long course of active ser\'ices and 
for the sacrifice to their cause of interests of my own ; 
— this is a sort of treatment which would rouse even 
tamcness itself to assert its honour and vindicate its 
claims. I have shown that in the year 1812 I refused 
office rather than enter into an administration pledged 
against the Catholic question. I did this at a time 
when office would have been dearer to me than at 
any other time of my political life ; when I would 
have given ten years of life for two years of office ; 
not for any sordid or selfish purpose of personal 
aggrandizement, but for other and far higher views, 
but is this the only sacrifice which I have made to 
the Catholic cause.' The House will perhaps bear 
with me a little longer while I answer this question 
by another fact. From the earliest dawn of my public 
lite — ay, from the first visions of youthful ambition — 
that ambition had been directed to one object above 
all others. Before that object all others vanished into 
comparative insignificance ; it was desirable to me 
beyond all the blandishments of power, beyond all the 
rewards and favours of the Crown. That object was 
to represent in the House the University in which I 
was educated. I had a fair chance of accomplishing 
this object, when the Catholic question crossed my 
way. I was warned — fairly and kindly warned — 
that my adoption of that cause would blast my 
prospects. I adhered to the Catholic cause and for- 
feited all my long-cherished hopes and expectations. 
And yet I am told that I have made no sacrifice ; that 
I have postponed the cause of the Catholics to views 
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and interests of my own ! Sir, the representation of 
the University has fallen into worthier hands. I rejoice 
with my Right Honourable friend near me (Mr. Peel) 
in the high honour which he has obtained. Long may 
he enjoy the distinction ; and long may it prove a 
source of reciprocal pride to our parent University and 
to himself. Never have I stated till this hour, either 
in public or in private, the extent of this irretrievable 
sacrifice ; but I have not felt it the less deeply. It is 
past, and I shall speak of it no more,"* 

We know now from Peel's memoirs, that this 
debate, and the events of that time, made so much 
impression on him, that he was convinced that con- 
cession must be made to the Catholics, though he was 
not prepared to be a party himself to any legislation 
in this direction. He sought an interview with LorJ 
Liverpool, and offered to withdraw from the Govern- 
ment, while concessions were being made. Lord Liver- 
pool, however, threatened to resign himself sooner than 
attempt anything ; Peel's offer consequently resulted in 
notliing, and no change of policy occurred. A Bill 
founded on the resolution of the House was then intro- 
duced by Sir I". Purdett, Plunket, Canning, Palmerston, 
Mackintosh, Sir H. Parnell, and Spring Rice. The Bill, 
after declaring the Protestant succession, and the Protes- 
tant Episcopal Church of England and Ireland to be 
established permanently and inviolably, and stating that 
the declarations against transubstantiation, the invoca- 
tion of saints, and the mass, now rec^uired in the Par- 
liamentarj- oaths, related onl\- to matters of spiritual 
and religious belief, and did not in any way aftect the 
allegiance of his M.ijesty's subjects, proposed that they 
should no longer be taken as iiualifications for olifice 
or Iraiichise by any of his Majesty's subjects. The 
Bill then recited, that with respect to the oaths of 
allegiance, supremacy, and abjuration, the Catholics 
had never ubjecteti to any of them, except the oath of 
supremacy, and to that merely as apprehending that 
* Mr. Canning; 's !-in.Lch, I-'tliriiarj- 15, i8»5. 
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it mi^'ht be construed to import a disclaimer of the 
spiritual authority of the Foi>e or Church of Rome in 
matters of relij^ious l>clief, and it proposed a new oath, 
freed from these difficulties on the consciences of 
Catholics, but requiring them to disavow any temporal 
power of the Church of Rome in England, or any 
intention to subvert the present Church Establishment 
for the purpose of substituting a Roman Catholic 
Establishment in its stead. 

Two other Bills were introduced at the same time, 
with the object of facilitating the passing of the main 
projXDsal — the one for disfranchising the forty-shilling 
freeholders in Ireland, and raising the qualification of 
voters in the counties to freeholds of i^\o in annual 
value ; the other providing for the payment of the 
Catholic clergy by the Sute. on a scale by which 
four Archliishops of the Church were to receive ^1500 
a year: twenty-two Ilishops ^looo; three hundred 
deans /'300 each ; and the clergy stijiends varying from 
^60 to 2^200 a year each. It was estimated that the 
total amount required for this purpose would be 
^250,000 a year. The Catholic Relief Bill was carried 
on the second reading by a majority of 268 to 241, 
after a debate sustained chielly by Canning, on the 
one side, and Peel on the other, sjxaking as members 
of the same Government and from the same Bench. 
The second Bill, for raising the qualification of county 
voters in Ireland, was carried by 233 to 185. Peel this 
time also voting against it. in company with Brougham 
and Denman. The third measure, for paying the 
Catholic clergj", was introduced by a majority of 205 
to 162. The two first Bills were carried successfully 
through the Commons. In the House of Lords, the 
Catholic Relief Bill was rejected, on the second read- 
ing, by a majority of 48.* after a long debate in which 
Lord Liverpool and Lord Eldon led the opposition. 

The Peers divided a little before six in the morn- 
ing; after two nights of debate. It is of this division 
• UivUion — Content, 130; Not Content, 178. 
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that Lord Eldon wrote to his daughter that " Lady 
Warwick and Lady Braybrooke would not let out 
their husbands to go down to the House to vote for 
the Catholics, so we Protestants drink daily as our 
favourite toast, * the ladies who locked up their hus- 
bands,'" * Tliere is no doubt that the action of the 
Lords, in throwing out tlie Bill, was very popular in 
tiie country ; so much so that Lord Liverpool was 
urgetl to dissolve Parliament in order to take advan- 
tage of this popular feeling, and the Uuke of Welling- 
ton was strongly in favour of this course. f 

The division in the Lords was not a little affected 
by a speech, earlier in the session, of the Duke of 
York, then heir to the throne. Prompted, it is be- 
lieved, by his brother the King, the duke went down 
to the Lords and made a most violent speech against 
the Catholic claims. 1 le attributed his late father's ail- 
ments to his troubles on the Catholic question. He went 
over the old ground of the coronation oath ; he vowed 
that, whatever might be his future position, " never, so 
help him (iod, would he consent to allow these claims." 
The King ap|K;ars to have taken some umbrage at his 
brother having spoken of the possibility of his ac- 
cession to the throne. " I have no intention," he said, 
"to make a vacancy just yet;" and, in fact, he sur- 
vived the Duke ol York. The duke, however, was 
greatly loved and respected in the country, and his 
opinion carried much weight, especially among the 
peers. The most was maile of the speech by circu- 
lating cojiies of it, printed in gold, far and wide 
throughout the country. ■■ Never," Lord lildon, wrote. 
■• was anything like tlie sensation the Duke of York's 
spi-ech has made. I hear ' The Duke of York and No 
Popery' is to be .seen in various parts. Nine people 
out I'f ten in the City of London are delerminetlly 
adverse lu the cLiims of the Roman Catholics." J 

' i^ir.i i-:i,!.>irs ■■ i.ik-,'- vol. a. y. 550. 

t Cr..kcr's " Mtm..its," \ol. i. 11. aSi. 
J I.iirtl KlJon's ■■ l.iff," vol. ii. p. 546, 
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O'Connell was in London during these debates, and 
was in the Ciallcry of the House of Commons during 
a motion made by Brougham, that he and Sheil should 
be heard at the Har of the House against the Bill for 
suppressing the Catholic Association. Peel, in the 
midst of an animated speech against the motion, seeing 
him there, ix)intedly addressed him by word and gesture, 
and denounced him as an "attainted traitor.'* It was 
generally considered that Peel, in doing so, committed 
a breach of good taste; it laid him open to a damaging 
reply from Brougham. O'Connell, during this visit, 
appears to have had frequent interviews with some of 
the Whig leaders, and was induced by them to give 
his assent to the compromise which was embodied in 
the two concurrent measures, called the ** wings " of the 
Catholic Bill, with reference to the restriction of the 
franchise, and the payment of the Catholic clergy. On 
his return, however, to Ireland, he found that these 
proposals were so unpopular with all classes of Catholics, 
that he very promptly withdrew his supjX)rt from them. 
In the course of the same year a Committee of the 
Lords inquired into the state of the disturbed districts 
of Ireland. The accounts given of the condition of the 
people, by those examined before the committee, are 
deeply interesting, even at this lapse of time. O'Connell 
himself gave evidence at length on the subject, and as 
to the causes of complaint. He pointed out especially 
the abuse of legal proceedings, and the degradation of 
the peasantry and small farmers, resulting from the 
Eviction Acts of 1815 and 1S17. These Acts, he 
showed, for the first time gave to landlords and lessors 
the power of distraining growing crops, even when they 
were the subsistence of the family of the cultivator ; 
they had also removed the exceptions which pre- 
viously existed to ejectment for non-payment of rent. 
It was also pointed out that, by the custom of the 
country, rent was always allowed to be from six months 
to twelve months in arrears. The power of distress for 
these arrears of rent was used by landlords to compel 
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their poorer tenants to work for them at any rate of 
wages. A civil engineer, who had been employed on 
works in Ireland, gave this illustration. If he wanted 
a gang of men to work for him at eightpence a day, 
and they demanded tenpence, he could complain to 
the landlord that the people were demanding exorbi- 
tant wages. The landlord, whose interest it was thai 
the work should go on, in order that money might be 
paid to his tenantry, for the purpose of paying their rem 
to him, would send instant notice that unless they went 
to work at eightpence a day all their cattle would be 
driven to the pound under a distress for rent. There 
exists, he said, no check to the power of the landlord : 
under colour of the law, the landlords do what they 
please, and they could extract from their tenants cver^- 
shilling beyond bare existence, which could be produced 
from the land. The lower orders of peasantry could 
never acquire anything like prosperity ; they were always 
in a state of beggar)-, and the landlords, or middle-mea 
had it in their power to seize their cows, their beds, 
their potatoes in the ground, and ever)'thing they had. 
without referring to any tribunal which might perhaps 
justify resistance, in the impossibility of paying all 
instantly, and could dispose of the property at any price 
The operation of the tithe law was also shown to be 
most oppressive, especially in the case of the smaller 
tenants. I'agcs mi;;ht lie copied from this evidence to 
show the misery of the tenants, and the harshness of 
some landlords acting under the protection of the law; 
most of the crimes in the south and west of Ireland 
were traced to these causes. The evidence was entirelv 
without effect upon the Lords. They reported that the 
establishment of the police had done much to improve 
the situatiitn in their districts, hut no suggestion was 
made liy them tn mitigate the evils thus brought to light 
In the follitwing year {1R26) a general election 
took plac<'. The Catholic Association, under its new 
organi/alion, hati lost nothing of the force of its 
predecessor. Its power extended to every parish in 
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Irt:land. Its ample funds were used to promote the 
interest of the Catholic cause in ever)' direction ; to 
protect the people from oppression, to defend those 
accused U^forc magistrates, and to expose wrong-doers 
by the publication of proceedings. The organization 
and its funds were now used for electoral purposes, and 
for the first time in Irish history- for nearly two cen- 
turies, the Catholics began to assert their power in the 
elections. It was determined to attack the Protestant 
landlords in some of their strongholds. Lord Water- 
ford's interest in the county of W'aterford. and Lord 
Roden's in the county of Louth, were hitherto 
unquestioned. The Catholics, unable to send men of 
their own religion to Parliament, now supported Pro- 
testant candiilates in these counties, who pledged them- 
selves to vote for the Catholic claims. In W'aterford. 
Mr. \'illiers Stuart, a great landowner who supported 
the cause, and in Louth, Mr. Dawson, a retired 
barrister of small means, were put forward as candi- 
dates. They were backed by the clergy and the mass 
of Catholic voters, and to the consternation of the 
Protestant party, and in spite of all the landlord 
interest, used with the utmost rigour, were successful. 
The enthusiasm thus aroused caused astonishment even 
to the leaders of the Catholics. In Louth, two days 
before the election began, there was no idea of a contest ; 
and yet the moment a friend to Catholic Emancipa- 
tion was proposed, the whole tenantr)' of the county 
simultaneously revolted against their landlords, and. in 
direct opposition to their personal interests, gave their 
suffrages to the advocate of religious freedom.* Other 
.successes were obtained by the Catholic Association 
elsewhere in Ireland, and it was evident that the 
forty-shilling freeholders could no longer be relied 
upon by the landowners to vote like so many serfs 
for Tor)- candidates. The spirit of independence was 
infused into them. For the first time also the priests 

• Shell's speech in I.ouih. quoted in his "Memoirs." i. p. i8i. 
Mr. Shell was ol' great assistance in the reiurn of Mr. D.iwson. 
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took an active part in the elections. These successe 
however, were followed by severe reprisals on the pai 
of the landlords, whose tenants had revolted. Th 
Catholic Kent was largely used in supporting thos 
who suffered from this cause in the contested countits. 
In Enj^'land and Scotland the elections did no 
result so favourably for the Liberal party. The !»■ 
questions at issue were the Corn Laws and Catholi' 
Emancipation. The latter, however, was not a popula. 
crj' with the HnglisU middle classes, and the cau* 
rather lost than gained at the elections. When thi 
new Parliament met, early in 1827, a motion fa 
taking into consideration the Catholic claims wi 
lost by a majority of four in a very full House.' 
Canning, Plunket, and Brougham were again its maif 
supporters, and Peel and Copley, then Master G 
the Rolls {belter known as Lord Lyndhurst). ii: 
opponents. Canning never made a more impressivt 
speech. Nothing could be clearer or stronger this 
Peel's language ; there was no approach to concer 
sion ; he maintained that to admit Catholics withi: 
the walls of Parliament would be dangerous to i!k 
constitution : that In Ireland Its only effect would be 
to increase discord and dissension ; that it would leai 
to fresh interference by the priests in every election 
between tlie Protestant landlords and their Catho'-ic 
tenants. 1 le would do everything that lay in his 
power, attempt every course, that promised anything 
like success, to put a stop to the dissensions in Irelanu. 
but in his conscience he believed that the course, 
which was called emancipation, would be attended tv 
the very contrary (.if any such results. His spctc:. 
made a ^nat impression on the House. It was the 
mori: ninarkalilf. as Lord Liverpool had a few d.iii 
before been all ukr<l by a stroke of paralysis, from 
whicli, it was ceruiln. he would not recover. The 
reconstruction of the Ministry was imminent, and ii 
was probalile that .Mr. Canning would be callol 
• Divisiim- J7J lor the motion, 276 ogainsL 
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U[x>n to form a Ministry, Peel's speech therefore was 
somtthinfj more than an ordinarj- attack on the prin- 
ciple of Catholic Kmancipation ; it was an appeal for 
tlie leailcrship of the Tory party ; a bid for the support 
of the Protestant party in the country. It was clear 
after this debate that there could be no concert 
between Peel and Canning in a new Ministry. 

A few days later Lord LiveriKJol's retirement was 
announced. He had been Prime Minister for fifteen 
years — a lonj^'er period than any stat'-sman has held 
that post, either consecutively or at different periods, 
since Mr. Pitt; yet he was unquestionably one of the 
least distin}^uished in the list of Premiers. His position 
and success resulted rather from the good sense and 
tact with which he held together other men. such as 
Canning. Peel, Huskisson, and Eldon, men who held 
divergent opinions on many questions, and none of 
whom were strong enough to form a Ministry, but who 
were content to serve under a more neutral chief. His 
own political views were of a very limited character ; 
conservative in the narrowest sense, he was afraid to 
touch any of the most needful reforms.* On his resig- 
nation, the expected crisis took place, and a long delay 
occurred before a new Premier was selected. The 
Catholic question was the stumbling-block. It was 
impossible to form an anti-Catholic administration out 
of the remains of the Cabinet, weakened by the death 
of Lord Liverpool and by the retirement of Canning. 
Canning refused to hold subortlinate office again under 
a chief like Lord Liverpool. His claims for the first 
post in the Government were such, that he was per- 
fectly justified in claiming that [X)sition. or remaining 
outside the Government. On the other hand. Peel 
refused to serve under him. alleging that Canning's well- 
known views on the Catholic question rendered this 

* His Conservatism is admirably charactcriied by Paul Courier, 
who, speaking of his character, said. "' If he had been pri'sent on ilie 
morning of the creation, he would have cried, " Mon l»ieu: con- 
•ervons le chaos.' " — .Mitchell's " History ol Ireland," p. i6o. 
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impossible. Six wueks were occupied in negotiation 
The King, selfish and false as usual, tried hard to rene 
the old arrangement with another figure-head lil 
Lord Liverpool, and, when that was found impossibl 
wavered between Eldon and Canning, deceiving ea( 
in turn. 

Canning was quite ready to stand aside, and alio 
some other Minister to form an anti-Catholic Ministr 
and lildon was quite ready to undertake the task : bi 
Peel refused his assistance, well knowing that his pos 
tion in the House of Commons would be intoleraUi 
The King ultimately decided to commission Canning! 
form a new Ministry, with the understanding that th 
Catholic question was to be an open question. Tpo 
this, the Uuke of Wellington, Peel. Eldon, and oihei 
declined to be parties to the new Government, Ove: 
tures were then made to the leading members • 
the Whig party, but in vain. Canning was again- 
them on the subject of reform of Parliament, and i 
the repeal of the Test Acts, and they could not agre 
to forego these questions. As a result, Cannin;^ 
Governinent was formed without the aid, either of th 
main body of the Tories, under Wellington and Pet 
or of tlur \\'higs. under Grey and Brougham. It cor 
sisted of sections of both parties. Lord Dudley becam 
Secretary of State for l'"oreign Affairs; Copley, in sp: 
of his recent speech against the Catholics, was ma^i 
Chancellor ; Phink<^t was raised to the Peeragfc as Ir^ 
Chancellor: Mr. Lamb {afterwards Lord Melbourni 
became .Secretary for I rdand. The K ing-, wheth? 
with the kno\vl<-dg<; of Mr. Canning or not, is unce 
tain, authorizc^d the Arclibishop of Canterburv t 
inform tlie Hisliojjs of the Church, that it was h 
resolution to oppo'^e any concession to the Catholii" 
and that his opinions were the same as those of h 
revered father. 

In the explanations which followed upon the qoT 
stitutiitn of ilie (iovernment. Mr. Peel distinct! 
asserted that he refused to join on account of th 
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Catholic question. For eij^hteen years, froin the com- 
mencement of his [xilitical life, whether in office or out 
of office, he had constantly offered an uncompromising 
resistance to the extension of political privileges to the 
Roman Catholics. He thought that the continuance 
of these bars, which excluded the Catholics from the 
ac<iuisition of political power, was necessary for the 
maintenance of the constitution, and the safety of 
the Church. He had detcrminetl to retire from the 
public service, if Mr. Canning should be placed at the 
head of the Government. He gave up office because 
he could not hold it in connection with any administra- 
tion likely to forward the claims of the Catholics. Was 
it probable that the a[>i>ointment of Mr. Canning would 
have this effect ? He assuredly thought it would. 
LcK)king to Canning's consistency and sincerity, and 
judging of him as he would wish to be judged himself, 
he believed it was his intention to press the claims 
of the Catholics, if not immediately, at least at no 
remote period. He recalled the language of Canning 
in introducing, in 1823. the Bill to enable Catholic 

r:ers to sit in the Lords. " I solemnly declare that 
would not have brought this question forward, had I 
not felt assured that the reparation which I ask for the 
Catholic peers is in the name of jwlicy as expedient, as 
in the name of humanity it is charitable, and in the 
name of God just." If, in the name of God, it were 
just, he must believe, confident as he was in Mr. 
Canning's sincerity, that he would again introduce that 
motion ; and what alternative would there remain to 
him if he continued in office? In conclusion, '"he 
ranked himself among those in whose minds no dis- 
pfjsition to change existed, but who rather found their 
original belief strengthened by consideration." 

Mr, Canning's reply to I'eel was generous in the 
extreme. He had felt from the beginning of the dis- 
cussions on the Catholic claims that sejiaration between 
them was inevitable, and could not be remote. He 
complained, however, of the hostility e.\hibited to him 
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by many of his former colleagues, which could not b 
justified by the Catholic question only. That qucstio: 
would be under the new Government precisely in th 
same position as in the past. Much as he value< 
emancipation for the tramiuillity of Ireland, he wouii 
not provoke the resistance which he feared might b 
aroused in England. Neither did he despair. If tin 
Catholics comported themselves calmly, he was per 
suadcd that the mind of the people of England, oro 
such portion of them as were hostile to the question 
would be gradually brought to take a more raiiona 
view of the subject. He expected the dawn of a bettei 
day, but he would not precipitate it : he would not fo: 
the sake of freedom of conscience force the conscienct 
of others. With these sentiments, he was prepared tc 
say that he would not prematurely stir up the feclinp 
of the people of Hngland for a theoretic, thougi 
essential, good. 

Little could Peel have foreseen, that before twe 
years were past he would himself carr)- a measure, con- 
ceding to the full the Catholic claims. Had he noi 
stood by Canning, and accepted the same position with 
reference to this question, which Canning had been 
content to hold in Lord Liverpool's Government — had 
he submitted to the question being an open one in 
the Cabinet — it is probable that a longer delay might 
have occurred before Catholic Kmancipation was 
carried. Canning, strengthened and supported bv thf 
leaders of the Tory party, would not have succumbftl 
.so early to the harassing difficulties of his position, 
and might have restrained his Catholic friends for 
some linn; from pushing their claims to the utmost. 

It cannot be bi.ld that Canning's own position was 
satisfactory. I le apjiears either to have been waniinj; 
in courage to deal with the Cadiolic question, or tl>f 
too ready to sacrifice it. in order to attain the object ol 
his ambition, the I'remiership. Whether the King couM 
have been forced, at this time, to give his consent to 
Catholic Lmancipalion. may be doubted. When, how- 
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ever, Peel declined to join a Government, based on 
resistance to this measure, it seems probable that firm- 
ness on the part of Canninjj would have compelled the 
King to give way. Canning mij;ht have been joined 
by the Whigs, if he had declared his intention to deal 
at once with this great question. Emancipation would 
then have been the crowning achievement of his career. 
As it was, the position of Canning, midway between the 
Tories who opposed Catholic Emancipation, and the 
Whigs under Lord Grey who were strongly in favour of 
it, and who would join no Government which would not 
pro[>ose it as a Government measure, was an untenable 
one. The question had reached a point when it could 
no longer with safety be treate<I as an open question 
in the Cabinet. The two opposing parties to Canning 
practically combined in making his jxisition as uncom- 
fortable and difficult as possible. 

The change of Government was received in Ireland 
with vcrj' mixed feelings-of dehght at the fall of a 
Ministry of which KIdon was the personification, and 
which was identified with the system of Protestant 
Ascendency ; but of grave disappointment thai the new 
Ministrj' was not prepared to deal with the Catholic 
question. O'Connell expres,sefl his pleasure at the 
respite which removal of the Tor\- Nlinisters would 
afford. "If a Liberal and impartial Government." he 
said, "last but for a month, it would go far to destroy 
the faith of the time-serving in that affected bigotry 
which they used as a hand-rope to climb the ladder of 
preferment." * Shei! expressed the general view of the 
Association, in denouncing, as morally responsible for 
the perpetuation of agrarian crime, the politicians who 
persisted in upholding a system, which pcr\'ertcd all 
forms of justice and poisoned the verj- spirit of social 
civilization. He pointed out that when Mr. Peel had 
not long before been asked in the House of Commons 
what measure he would substitute for Emancipation, 

* SpMch in Catholic Association, A[tfil 14, 1817, (tuotcd in 
" Memoirs of Shcil," i. 355. 
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he honestly stated that he knew of none. There wii 
however, a disposition to g^ive a fair trial to Mr 
Canning, and, at the instance of Sheil, the meetings c 
the Catholic Association were adjourned for six weeti 

The new Ministry, as an earnest of a new dcpanu^ 
on Irish poHty, abandoned a prosecution, which hi: 
been commenced by the previous Government again?; 
Mr. Shell, for some ambiguous language used at i 
]Hiblic meeting. Canning, it is said, read the speec: 
comphilned uf to his Cabinet, and asked any memic' 
to stop him, when he reached any sentence, for whic: 
a member of the House of Commons could be calir: 
to order. As no one interrupted, he said that h- 
Government could not be a party to a prosecution v- 
a speech, which w:is not even unparliamentan-, 2r; 
the proceedings were consequently stayed.* He Wi.- 
unable, however, to ol>tain the King's consent t ■ 
rectify the grave injustice and professional wror; 
done to O'Connell, Sheil. and other Roman CathoL> 
by excluding them from the rank of King's Counsrr! 
The King gave way in the case of Brougham, wh: 
had been subject to the same exclusion, on accoJ" 
nf the part he h;id taken in the Queen's trial, but '-..'- 
ol»stin;ttely refused, so long as he lived, to remove ih > 
stigma in the case of O'Connell. 

Meanwhile the position of Mr. Canning in Parlii 
ment w;is becoming mure difticult and precarious, H: 
was violently attacked by Lord Grey in the House 
of Lords, wliere he was inadequately defended by h.j 
cnllcagues. in the 1 1 oust; of Commons he was als.' 
ixpnscd to freiiuent attacks, |)rompted by Peel. Th'.- 
luneliniss of his pusition, thus exposed to attacks fror 
two opposite quarters, perplexed and distressed hiT. 
I le received no ipiarlcr from his old colleagues, he couM 
e\|iicl none froin his old opponents. The an.\iet:-a 
were suuh tiial his IiLallh, already enfeebled when hf 
look office, broke ilown. He died in August, iS.;-, j: 
- Til,- >i..t» W..S inl.l by l,..ni Mc)b.uiriiL- t.- Mr. .Slitil. "Shti.. 
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; early ajjc of fifty-six, having held for a few months 
ly. the i>ost, which for years had been the object 

his anil)itinn. Mr. Canning's name and fame are 
>rotighly identified with the cause of Catholic Eman- 
ation. I*or nearly thirty years, from the time when 

supported Mr. Pitt in carr)-ing the Act of Union, of 
lich he held the full relief of the Catholics to be an 
iispcnsablc condition, one to which the good faith 

Knj,'land to the Irish Catholics was pledged, he had 
■e!y lost an opportunity of supporting the cause, 
my of his most brilliant speeches were made on its 
half; and he had also sacrificed for it many of the best 
ars of his life, which might otherwise have been 
ssed in office, to the great advantage of the country. 

is difficult indeed to reconcile with his constancy to 
E Catholic cause, his hostility to the repeal of the 
5st Acts. The same principles of religious liberty 
d political freedom were involved in both cases. 

An Irishman by descent, though not of Celtic race, 
inning had the winning qualities which contact with 
ople of Celtic blood seems not unfrcquently to 
ipart to those of English race — wit, humour, imagi- 
.tion. vivacity, and human sympathy ; these qualities, 
litcd with a highly cultivated intellect, gave a charm 

his speeches, equally to those who heard or read 
em. It is to be regretted that he reached the 
ghest post in the Government so late, and held it so 
ort a time — not long enough to impress his policy on 
e conduct of affairs, nor to develop his ideas for 
eland. It is unfortunate also for his reputation that 
: gave way to the King on the Catholic question, and 
at he did not insist upon dealing with it, on talcing 
ficc. In his hands, it can scarcely be doubted that 

would have been treated in a spirit of conciliation, 
id with a healing force, better and more lasting, than 
the case of those, who were later the unwilling 
struments of carrying Emancipation. His death 
as received in Ireland with great demonstrations 
regret, in striking contrast with the feeling 
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(-■xhibited a few years previously, on the death of hi 
contemporary, Lord Castlereagh, one who, like him^c!: 
had uniformly supjwrted the claims of the Calhu!i> 
but without ever making a personal sacrifice for th-:- 
iind who has always been regarded in I reland as l> 
most active and unscrupulous agent in the deslrucii« 
of its native Parliament. 

Mr. Canning was succeeded by Lord Godeni 
who formed a ^Iinistry out of the followers of his prt- 
dccessor. Hut it broke up from sheer inanition bc:"jr 
even it could meet Parliament. The King- then sur: 
moncd the Duke of Wellington, who formed anoiht: 
coalition Ministry, out of the anti-Catholic partv, »:"-: 
th(; addition of four or five of the Canningites, incl.;; 
int; I luskisson, Palmerston, and Grant. Peel, as Hor>*. 
Secretary, led in the Commons, and Lyndhurst retaJnr: 
the Chancellorship, to the bitter mortification of Lor; 
I'Mdon ; Lord Anglesey was sent to Ireland as Lor.; 
Lieutenant. Catholic Emancipation was aj^-ain to b; 
an open question in the Cabinet ; but, with Wellin^'ic!; 
and Peel in iheir important positions, the main intlucrni: 
of the Cabinet was against the cause. " Other member? 
said ICUloii, were as yet for Protestants, but sonit 
were very loost-." • No change whatever was made :r 
the adininistnuion of Ireland. The Government thor'. 
was powerless in tlie face of a great national movcmen: 
The Catholic Association was in full swing, and wi? 
continuiilly growing in power; early in the following ver 
a series ot deltatcs, e,\tending over fourteen days, wen 
conducted Ijy it under the presidency of O'Connell. ir. 
which every |thase of the Catholic tiuestion was di>- 
russcd, Tluty produced a great eftect on public 
opinion ill Irdiuul. On January 13 a demonstration 01 
A very striking and even solemn character took place 
Hy prearrangrment. simultaneous meetings were heUi 
in every Callinlic chapel in Ireland, at which ih< 
whole of tin: Catholic population attended, and joint-c 
in a common prutesl against the injustice to which 
they Mere subject. 

' ■■ Lift ..f I..ir.l Kidoii.' v.il. iii. 1.. J7. 
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On the meeting of Parliament In iSrS.Sir F. Burdett 
movcil a rfSdlution in favour of tht: Catholics. Though 
opposcil by Vvx\, it was carried by the narrow majority 
of six. IV'l was not more fortunate in his ofiposition 
to another j^'reat measure of rclij.jious freetlom. The 
Dissi-nters of I'^njjlanil were still excluded from all 
coqKirations, and from all municipal ofiices of trust, 
unless they consented to take the s;icrament, according 
to the rites of the Church of Iingland. The repeal 
of the Acts, imposing these tests, had long been an 
object of the Libend party, and Lord j. Russell was 
now the champion of the cause, and intr<xluced a 
measure ftir this purjiosc. At the instance of O'Connell, 
th*; Catholics of Ireland made common cause with the 
Dissenters of lingland. As the main argument used 
against the re[)eal of the tests was that it would be a 
precedent for Catholic relief, there was strong motive 
for the Catholics moving in tlie matter. A [x^tition, 
signed by 800,000 Irish Cathcilics. was presented to 
Parliament for the relief of b'nglish Dissenters. 

The measure was opposed by Peel and Iluskisson, 
though not in a very hearty manner, and without suc- 
cess. In the l-ords it was supported by the Duke of 
Wellington, and, strange to say, by most of the bishops. 
It was vigorously resisted by Lord ICIdon. who clearly 
perceived its iK-aring on the more important Catholic 
question. "What is most calamitous of all," he wrote, 
'■ is that the archbisho[»s and several of the bishops 
are against us. What they can mean they best know, 
for nobotiy else can tell ; and sooner or later— i>erhaps 
in this year, almost certainly in the next — the conces- 
sions to the Dissenters must be followed by the like 
conc<-ssions to the Roman Catholics. That seems un- 
avoidable, though at present the |K>licy is to conceal 
this additional purpose." And when the battle was 
ovt-r, and, in spite of his efforts, the Hill was passed, he 
wnite, " I am miKt distressed and fatigued by what has 
been lately p;issing in the House of Lort.ls. ... I have 
fought like a lion, but my talons have l>een cut off." 
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In the House of Lords, a motion for therelief of t 
Catholics, proposed by Lord Lansdowne, was not 
fortunate as that in the Commons. It was rejccttd 
a majority of 44. The Duke of Wellington, wh 
opposing the motion, used expressions which show 
that what was takinjj place in Ireland, was not withr 
its effect upon the Ministers; he gave rise to the i: 
pression that the Government was already consideHi 
liow to deal with the subject. He balanced the danp 
and difficulties of making concessions to the Cathi^!: 
against those of making no changes, and he thought i. 
latter were the greater. The agitation in Ireland w 
to be condemned chiefly because it made a setllcm-,- 
difficult. " If tlie agitation," he said, " would only K-a 
the jniblic mind at rest, the people would become nn 
satisfied: and 1 certainly think it would then be possit 
to do something." Before a few months were ov: 
the Duke was liimseif making use of the agitation :■ 
the puqiose of overcoming the scruples and objeciiin 
of his royal master. Shrewd men, like Lord EKii' 
gathered fnim ttie 1 )uke's speech the shadow of comir 
events. " O'Connell's proceedings." he wrote. " 
Irelaml. and tin; su])posed or real ambiguity wh:< 
marked the Ouke of Wellington's speech, have led 
a very general persuasion that the iMinistrj- intend.* 
at l<;ast that tlie Duke intends, next session, to einanc 
pate the Roman Catholics as he has the Dissenter 
and the world is uneasy." 

I-'vtrnls soon occurred on Ixjth sides of the Chann 
which were to nrsult in forcing on the Catholic <nicsti" 
and compelling its settlement l»y those most cpposi 
in principle to it. A division of opinion among tf 
Ministers on a point connected with the question > 
reform of Parliament -namely, llie proposed iransti 
of members from tiie pocket borough of Hast Retfoi 
to liinnini^ham, then unre|)resented in Parliament — r 
suited in Sir. 1 luskisson. and other Canningites. leavir 
the (iovcrnment. In tlie ccjnsetpient changes. M 
Vesey I'ilzger.ild was apjK>inted President of th 
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Board of Trade, and this involved his re-election for 
the county of Clare. The Catholic Association had 
some time previously, on the motion of O'Connel), 
decided to oppose the election of any supporter of 
the Wellinj^ton-Peel Ministry. Mr. Fitzj^erald was 
excejuionally {K)pular in his native country with all 
classes. Though he had been a stronj^ supporter of 
Toryism of the type of Perceval and Eldon. he had 
always voted for the Catholic claims. His father, 
still alive, had jjiven up a lucrative post sooner than 
vote for the Act of Union, and was the best of land- 
lords. The son was a man of considerable ability, 
and had now achieved the honour of a seat in the 
Cabinet. He felt no doubt as to his re-election. His 
interest throuj^h the landowners was believed to be 
paramount, and he was su[)ported by the Catholic 
Bishop. Lord John Russell, who had just carried the 
repeal of the Test Acts, appealed to C)*Connell not to 
oppose Mr. T^tzj^erald, on the jjround that the conduct 
of the Duke of Wellington, in the case of the repeal of 
the Test and Corporation Acts, had been so fair and even 
noble, as to entitle him to the gratitude of Liberals, 
and that by abstaining from opjKxsition, the Irish people 
would be showing their interest in the assertion of 
religious freedom throughout the empire. ^^ O'Connel! 
was induced to yield to the advice of the Whig leader, 
and moved In the Association to rescind its resolution. 
For once, however, he met with vehement opposition ; 
he failed to carry his resolution, and the Association 
stood committed to oppose Mr. Fitzgerald. 

There was great difficulty in finding a good candidate. 
Some days were lost in negotiations with a Major 
NLicNamara, who eventually declined to stand against 
a neighbour, to whom he was under great obligations. 
It was finally decided that O'Connell himself should 
represent the Catholic cause in the Clare election. 
The significance of the contest at once became appa- 
rent. It is difficult in these days to appreciate the 
• Shciri Sketches : " The Cbre Election.- 
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importance attaching to this election, without und 
standinEi the state of dependence on their landlu: 
of the small Irish leaseholders. They were, as a r. 
driven up to the poll like cattle ; they were lool 
u])on as certain voters ; to interfere with them, 
to canvass them, on the jjart of any candidate i 
supported by their landlord, was considered a jxtwi; 
insult, juBtityinfT the landlord in calling out and sho 
in^ the offender, l-'itzj^erald was supported by ev- 
landowner in Clare, whether Tory or Whijy. It seer] 
almost impossible to succeed against such a can 
date. To defeat him. on the ground that he h 
joinal the Cabinet of Wellington and Peel, would 
a victory of national imiwrtance, one demonstrai: 
in the most unmistakable way the revolt of i 
Catholic tenantry from their long bondage. I 
O'Coimell to present himself to the House of Cc 
mons, as the member for a county, hitherto reckor 
on as a strongJKjkt of the Protestant party, woi 
show that hix millions of Catholics were at his ba 
and w(HiM be the stron^'est of all arguments in fav< 
ol their cl.iliiis, one which Parliament could no luni 
resist. On O'Connell's side were all the priests in 
county, who now for the lirst time took an active ji 
in the contest. There were also the Catholic tenai 
who in the striii,'L,'le uf iiilhience, worldly and spirin 
of public duty and material interests, could be indut 
to abandon lor once their landlords, and vote for 
Calluilic canditlate. DConnell assured them ti 
there was nolhiiii,' to prevent his being elected, a 
he even Went the len;,'th of saving that he could 
in Parliament, without taking the oath. In anv ca 
if elected, he would demand in person, on behalf 
the whule Catholic population, the right which V 
hitherii) been denied to them. 

The oinn-Nt was must exciting. It was acccpl 
as a leii (it opinion in Ireland, and both parties exeri 
ihetnsrlvis tit the utmost. The Catholic Associaii 
sent its ablest mcinlH.Ts, such as Mr. Shcil, into t 
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county to slir up the fKoplc, ami to persuade the priests 
to use their inHuence. The OXiorman Mahon.a well- 
known henchman of the Catholic Association. oi>ened 
proceedings by proclaimini^ his readiness to fij^ht any 
landlords, who should think themselves a<;j^rieved by 
the canvassini; of their tenants. This is said to have 
jjiven "lone to the contest," in a truly Irish sense. 
OConnell and Sheil delivered most elo(|uent speeches 
to the electors. The passions of the i)eople were 
thorouijhly aroused by appeals to their manhood, their 
religion, their patriotism. As a result, the influence 
of the priests prevailed, and overcame the {K)wer of 
the landowners ; many even of Mr. Kitzj^erald's own 
tenants were induc<?d to vote ajjainst him. 

Thirty thousand of the peasantry from the surround- 
injj districts l)ivouacked in the streets of Iannis durinjf 
the si.x days* contests. A strikinjj scene took place on 
one occasion, when a priest was addressing ten thousand 
persons. Suddenly the whole body knelt down and 
engajjed in silent prayer; the priest h«ad told them that 
one of his parishioners, who had received money to vote 
for I* itzgerald, had died suddenly, and he called upon 
the people to pray to God for the re[)Ose of the soul 
of this misguided man, and for forgiveness of the 
offence he had committed. In view of expected dis- 
turbances, thousands of troops were poured into the 
district and surrounded the town of Mnnis ; but there 
never was the slightest excuse for their being called 
into action. Never had a contest been conducted more 
quietly. But there was a deep and concentrated feel- 
ing through the county, animated by the exhortations 
of the priests, and by the great jKTsonal influence of 
O'Connell himself, who was identified with the Catholic 
cause. As a result. 0*Connell was returned on July 5. 
1828, as member for the county, by 2054 votes, to 
1075 given for Mr. Fitzgerald, or nearly two to one. 

The victory was overwhelming, and produced a 
most profound impression. It was accepted at once 
as conclusive proof of the revolt of the tenantry of 
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by Step, on the functions of the regular Government, 
to paralyze its authority, and to acquire a strength 
which might ultimately render irresistible the demand 
for civil e(|uality." * 

In Ulster, NIr. Dawson, the leader of the Protestant 
party, and the brother-in-law of Mr. Peel, speaking 
at a dinner in Londonderry, at once admitted that 
concessions must be made ; the Catholic Association, 
he said, must be conciliated, as it could not now be 
crushed. The Duke of Wellington, in a private letter 
to Dr. Curtis, the Catholic Primate of Ireland, who 
had appealed to him on the perilous state of Ireland, 
endeavoured to remove the doubts as to the intentions 
of the Government. ** He saw no prospect," he said, 
•* of a settlement of the Catholic question." In the 
existing state of opinion in England ** it was im[X)s- 
sible to prevail u|)on men to consider it dispassionately." 
If an ultimate arnmgement were desired, ** it would be 
better to bury the (juestion for a time in oblivion." 
This letter got into the hands of the Catholic Associa- 
tion, and was treated by them as an indication that 
the Government was prepared to yield. It was the 
occasion of a letter from Lord Anglesey to Dr. Curtis, 
in which he said that he disagreed with the Duke, that 
the question should be buried in oblivion. On the 
contrar)', he thought the time was come for concession. 
P'or this and other independent actions he was recalled 
by the Government. 

Peel during the same autumn had attended nume- 
rous banquets in Lancashire, where he had posed as 
the champion of the Protestant cause, u ithout saying a 
word which would indicate a disposition more favour- 
able to the Catholic claims. Not the less, however, 
the Government was on the point of yielding. Kven 
so stout an opponent to the Catholic cause as Lord 
Eldon admitted gravely that the game was up, though 
outwardly he maintained a brave appearance. Writing 
to his daughter, he said, "As 0*Connell will not, 

• Sir Robert Peel's •* Memoirs," vol L p. 105. 
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though elected, be allowed to take his seat in thf 
House of Commons unless he will take the oaths . . . 
his rejection from the Commons may excite rebellion 
in Ireland. At all events, this business must bring 
the Roman Catholic question, which has been so often 
discussed, to a crisis and a conclusion. The nature of 
that conclusion I don't think likely to be favourable 
to Protestantism. . . . We shall see whether our 
[)resent rulers have the courage with which Mr. Pitt 
would have acted under present circumstances. I 
don't e.\pect it of them."* 

What more conclusive proof of the wisdom of the 
Catholic Association in respect of the Clare election 
The impression that the Government meant to yiclJ 
became generally prevalent in England. The fear; 
of Protestants were consequently aroused, and many 
meetings were held to protest against concession. In 
Kent, 20,000 persons met on Pennenden Heath, and 
passed resolutions against the Catholic claims, in spitt 
of a courageous effort of Mr. Shell to obtain a hearing 
The e.xample was followed in many parts of the 
country, and there can be little doubt that the Cathoii: 
cause was unpopular. On the other side of the Irii-. 
Channel the enthusia.sm ran even more strongly in thr: 
opposite direction. There the Catholic Association 
was all-powerful. One sign of this, which, strange tt 
say. caused more alarm to the governing; classes in 
Ireland than almost any other symptom, was the tola: 
cessation of crime. It seemed that, in the face of the 
tremendous issues at stake, the people surrenderwi 
themselves completely to the discipline of the Catholic 
Association, laid aside all indc[)cndent action, and 
lorgol or postponed all private feuds, in order to give 

* ■• I 111- .if l.iird Klilon." vol. iii. ]). 54. Eldon was an cx«ll*n* 
lutdiiiiUt .ii' till.- viiws 1)1" ihc most bigolcci section of the TiW 
I'.iriy \iiw> tlii-n ^ll.l^l^l in hy l.itiit and influential classes, pethj{» 
llif (ii.Liorin, i>l l^ri-hslimcn of his day. The writer has follosci: 
Mi« M.iriiiK.ui'> i\.iiii[.1l- (in htr ■' I li:.ior\- of England ") in quoii:; 

iMni Ins ih.in- and ttUers to nurk the progress ' * 

Cithulk l-jiunciiiuiiun. 
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their best aid to the great cause they all had at heart. 
Exijcriencc has shown that such a mood of tiie people 
in Ireland is iiniicative of deeply stirred passion, and 
of an irresistible national niovemenL 

The Association exercised its (jowerwith great dis- 
cretion ; it discouniged any demonstrations of force, or 
any ap[>earance of military organization ; and it warned 
the Catholics of Ulster against coming into conllict 
with the Orange Lodges, who on their part were very 

Erovocative of attack. Its behests were obeyed, and 
irge Ixxlies of men who had met together in a semi- 
military organization were disbanded. The Catholics, 
in fact, had in effect passed out of the hands of the 
tiovernment ; the Association was responsible for the 
pt*ace of the country and for the maintenance of law 
and order. Its leaders very wisely repudiated all idea 
of a compromise. They broke otT relations with the 
linglish Catholics, for suggesting their willingness to 
entertiiin the question of securities. O'Connell himself 
did penance in public for having ever listened to a 
compromise, and for having assented in 1825 to the 
disfranchisement of the forty-shilling freeholders. " He 
had long been convinced and ashamed of his error. 
He would rather die than again agree to give them up." 
" If any man dare to bring in a Bill for this purpose the 
people ought to rebel, if they cannot otherwise succeed." 
" Sooner than give them up, he would go back to the 
penal code. They formed part of the constitution ; their 
right was as sacred as that of the king on his throne ; 
and it would be treason against the people to dis- 
franchise them. I le would conceive it just to resist 
the attempt with force, and in such resistance he would 
be ready to perish in the field or on the scaffold." The 
Association passed a resolution " that they would deem 
any attempt to deprive the forty-shilling freeholders of 
the franchise as a direct violation of the constitution." 
It was under this tension of popular opinion in both 
• countries that Parliament again met on February 5, 
itt39. Lord Anglesey had been dismissed from the 
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Lord Lieutenancy of Ireland at the beginning of thi 
year, not five weeks earlier. There could hardly havi 
been stronger indication of the resolution of tht 
Government to resist the Catholic claims, or at al 
events of their wish so to appear to the public. Yei 
it is certain that some time before, the Prime Ministei 
and Peel had virtually come to the conclusion that ii 
was necessary to make the concession. Peel imme- 
diately, after the session of 1828, had written to the 
Duke of Wellington expressing his opinion that con- 
cession must be made to the Catholic claims, and 
offering to relinquish office in order that the measure 
might be proposed by some Minister, who was less 
adverse to concession than he had been. There was 
less of evil upon the whole in making a decided 
eflbrt to settle the Catholic question than in leaving; 
it an open question. At the same time, he expressed 
a very strong opinion that it would not conduce 
to the satisfactory adjustment of the question that 
the charge of it in the House of Commons should 
be committed to his hands. He was resolved, in 
resigning, not to do so without placing on record hii 
opinion that the public interests required that the 
Catholic question should be dealt with. His suppor, 
would be of more use out of ofi^ice, in reconcilit^ 
Proiirstaiits to the measure.* The Duke practically 
admitted the necessity for dealing with the question 
but he could not dispense with the aid of Peel in 
tarrying it. and in overcoming the objections of the 
King. The Duke, however, was a most unwiilin;: 
convert, and yielded only to the necessities of the 
monu-nt. Writing to Peel on September i 2, he saii 
■ It I could believe that the Irish nobility and jjentn' 
could recover tluir lost inlluence and the just inHuence 
III pnipirrty without making concessions. I would not 
move." In a ktur alsu to Dean Philpotts, who urged 
him to concede nothing, he wrote, " Parliament will 

• I'lvI la the i)ukc of We Hint; ion, .\ugust 11, 1828, Sir Rober 
I'eel'i ■■ Mcmuirs," vol I p. iSi. 
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not put down the Association ; they will not even put 
down rcbirlhun, if it should occur, unless concessions 
be made." 

The main difficulty of the Ministers now rested 
with the Kinjj. (ieorjje IV. was in liad health; he 
lived in de(.*|» seclusion, and was rarely seen by his 
Ministers ; he was also so irascilile and vacillatinjf, and 
so little to be dc-jH-'mled on from day to day, that the 
Ministers were t,'reatly embarrassed. The Duke of 
Wellinj^ton worked on his fears. " I do not suj^gest," 
he wrote, "an impossible hypothesis to your Majesty 
when I sujfjjest the possibility (I might state it more 
strongly) of the Roman Catholic tenantry of Ireland 
refusing; to pay tithes or rents. The clerj^- and the 
landlords mijjht have recourse to the law. liut how 
is the law to l>e enforced ? How can they distrain for 
rent or tithes u|)on millions of tenants ? Tliis measure, 
which will must probably be the first of resistance and 
rebellion in Ireland, will occasion the ruin of your 
Majesty's loyal subjects residinj^ in that country, and 
of many in this, and it must be observed that it will 
give the rebellious a vast resource of money of which 
your Majc;sty's subjects will have been deprived."* 
After a loni^ struggle the King consented to allow his 
Ministers to insert in his message to Parliament the 
necessary reforms and the concessions they proposed to 
make. They showed their appreciation of the King's 
regard for tmth, and their reliance in his good faith, by 
requiring of him that his consent should be in writing. 

On the meeting of Parliament, the speech from 
the throne, after referring to the social disorders in 
Ireland due to the Catholic agitation, and express- 
ing a determination to put them down, recommended 
for consideration, whether the civil disabilities of the 
Catholics should not be removed, consistently with the 
full and permanent security of the establishments in 
Church and State. A few days later. Peel resigned 

" " The Uuke of Wellington'i Dcspiiches and Correspomlcncc." 
vul ii. p. 135. 
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';.:■!■ :-':-.'. '^' rr.-'~': vr for the I'niversity of Oxford, ar. 
-■.;':.rr.:;:-.i h:::-. -.-'.:" ::^:.\n I'or re-election. It was i:.- 
i:r- r;j-.--: L;':v:--i.n ih it co.;!J be made of a coinpir:- 
r.'r.i-.p.j;-: o: t l::y. cf a lr*.ach of past promisfs anJ ■ 
.. r.:u- .;;< : iir:---;. H-j was opposed by Sir K-iK-r 
U*nry lr.J.:~ :n tr.-- ini'_rcst ci the Prott-slant cau^f 
arid, in sp::-; 'jf t:;'.- riCivi.- a>?i=iance of the \Vhi,i; par.-. 
iSi'l of t;-.-; y.'.i-\-:-n nf nearly all the professora ir.- 
v.y>-,t (Tr.ir.'.nt m':r.bers of the L'niver,sity, he wi- 
'lifTaif ■! liv a maiorlty d 146. He w.'is spcei/ 
n:l;irn'-'l i".r the Ijitoii-U of Westbiiry. Hvcn tht-r 
huw<:vi-r, \v: h.\\ a very narrow escape from deiVa: 
llic Calliope cai;^*: was extremely unpoiml.ir with tr-. 
small nu:iii'(_r ol' tiic iiKli.i'enilent electors of this t"«r 
.in opp'-itinn to hini was threatened, and but for it 
very iortiin ite c!iance tliat the Protestant Ciindius:- 
arrived on the scene too late to be nominated, \\: 
himself admits tliat in ail probability he would h:iv- 
be.'n d<-feated.* 

It was as memlier for the pocket boroiij^h of >■ 
ManasM'li Lop^s that Peel moved tlic Catholic R- ' 
Hill, lii fiin-. ImweviT. this was introduced, the tiowr' 
mint, in a(<:Mr< lance with th<; line adopted in the Kin;- 
spei'ch. propn^i'd a measure ftir the suppressinr. 
ihe tatliolic .\-s.iei;ition. It was not the first occa-- ' 
I'l tile i-\hiliiiii>n of that mixed policy of coerciiin :;:i. 
ecinccssinii wjiiili lias so frequently Ixjen atlopted : 
Inland sin. <■ the Iniini. 'I he course of events leavi;:. 
to ihis d'liiMr arliiin has aiwa)-s been the same. f:- 
dem-uids of In-I.im!, made in a etmstituiional marr.' 
mil ad\<u-.it(d b\' ap.;tmi< iit anil reason, have K-' 
n-liisid .iiid ni';l.ct- d, liil patience lias been exhaust;. 
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nt-tcssary to nccompany or precede remetlial measures 
for IrdanJ. l)y coercive measures intended to put 
down disturbance. 

On intruducin^j the liill for suppressing the Asso- 
ciation, Peel s;iid "that it was inconsistent with the 
exercise of the rejjular government to allow the con- 
tinued existence of the Calhoh'c Association, Those 
who cherished most dearly the hope of seeing a con- 
cihaiory arrangement of the Catholic claims s|>eedily 
earrird into effect, must feel that the existence of that 
Association during the discussions, which were about 
to take place, would in it.self op[)ose an almost insuper- 
al>le harrier to the accom[»!ishment of the object they 
had at heart. The continual discussion of the measures 
ami intentions of tlie (.iovernment in the Ass(K-iation. 
would render it totally imix)ssil)le for the legislature to 
arrive at any satisfactory adjustment of the ([uestion." 
It is (liflicult in tliese days to appreciate the force of 
Peel's arguments. The me;isure appears to have been 
projHJsed rather to save the honour of the Govern- 
ment, to help them with their Protestant supporters 
in ICngland, by the appearance of firmness, than on 
account of any serious need for it as regards Ireland. 
The concession of the Catholic claims would in any 
case have necessarily dissolved the Catholic Asso- 
ciation. To remove the causes of complaint was the 
only effectual suppression. Apart from them the 
Association had no existence. It was not a corpo- 
ration, which could be dealt with by the law ; it 
embodied the j>eople of Ireland, who had shown 
that their claims could not safely be denie-d. 

The Relief liill passed both Houses without oppo- 
sition. It was accepted as part of the arrangement 
which was to result in the concession of all that wiis 
demanded — the removal of Catholic disabilities. The 
concession was too great to justify (juarrelling about the 
methods. The Ciovernment, however, was pressed to 
explain why it had not suppressed the Association under 
the Act of 1S25. The answer given by the Attorney- 
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General was significant. " It was a matter." he 
"of extreme difficulty to draw up a Bill of indicl 
against seven millions of people. Bafifled and ham 
as the legal officers of the Crown were, the \vise>! 
was to confess the real truth, that it was a man 
extreme difficulty to frame such an indictment." 
Catholic Association, even before the Bill had ji: 
dissolved itself Its functions were at an end 
objects were attained. It could retire from the : 
with dignity, and with all the prestige of success 
formed a great jjrecedent, which was often l 
followed both in England and Ireland. The 
effort of vigour in suppressing it, when cone.: 
nearly all that was asked, in no way detracted 
the force of the precedent, and only served to 
bitter recollections and to swell the triumph. 

Feel's speech, on introducing the Catholic E 
Bill, which occupied four hours in deliver^-, is or 
those few Parliamentarj- speeches, which will hear a 
after-reading — which, after the lapse of over tiftv v 
is still fresh in its interest. It represents the tur 
point in a great controversy, an epoch in the libertii 
ajieople. acrlsis in the career of a statesman. It at: 
an interesting study in the psychology of a poli:ii 
It is <Hie which no student of modern history, and 
less any one engaged in the practical work of p,:.;! 
shtuild fail to study. It presents manv subjec: 
moment, from which a moral may be drawn for 
present time. IVel undertook to vindicate his Go\ 
ment for giving way to demands which thcv did 
.ipprove in principle, and for recommending a m-v. 
inconsistent witli their former tenets, I \^- j.,.j. 
<uit at ;;nat length the divided state of opinTi<n 
tliis sut'jtct since the beginning of the c<*ntiirv ; 
liiiw siienssive Cal>inets liad been alnidst "e<iii 
bal.uued uii the Catliulic claims; he showed tin- 
etiect I't this in p;indy/iiig their action, ami in iXv 
latin;.; agilati'-n and disturbance in Ireland. Parharr 
had also been ;dnuist evenly divided in ojiinion .ili 
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it, as illustrated by the close divisions in the House of 
Commons on the measures which had been yearly 

Eroposed ; it was hard to expect Ministers to fight a 
attic for the cause, when thus feebly supported in the 
country : he pointed out that all the younger men of 
talent who had entered Parliament during the last ten 
years were ardently in favour of concession. 

Peel then recalled the fact that in scarcely a single 
year, since the Union, had Ireland been governed by 
the ordinar)' law ; in almost every year coercive powers 
had been asked for and granted ; but the countr)' con- 
tinued in a disturbed state. Would Parliament, with 
its views on the Catholic question, be willing, at the 
call of a Government opposed to concession, to press 
a fresh measure of coercion ? But suppose the Asso- 
ciation put down, what would such a Government do 
with the elective franchise in Ireland? He showed 
the progress of opinion in Ireland ; that after the last 
general election fifty-two of its members had voted for 
the Catholic claims, and only thirty-two against it. 
He had been assured that twenty-three Irish counties 
were prepared to follow the example of County Clare. 
A Government constituted on the principle of re- 
sistance to the Catholics would have the whole or a 
great majority of the representative and constituent 
body of Ireland against it. In this case, separated as 
Ireland was from England, he contended that there 
would be constituted a moral influence opposed to 
the local Government, which would render it im- 
possible to carrj- it on. But a Government united on 
the principle of resistance might try another remedy. 
It might retract the privileges they had already granted, 
and which they found too powerful for their control. 
No Government would do that If they did, it would 
lead to a struggle which, if pushed to its legitimate 
consequences, must end in a result little short of a 
reconstruction of the penal laws. They had already 
cone too far to render such a course practicable. They 
had removed the seal from the vessel, and suffered 
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the great spirit to escape. They had no means of con- 
juring him back again to his former narrow limits. \l 
attempted, how could the Government in Munster. 
Leinster, and Connaughl, where the Catholics were in 
such over\vhelming majority, be carried on ? Were 
they to withdraw trial by jury ? If they left that, the 
re-enactment of the penal code would be useless, for it 
would be impossible that the laws could be executed 
fully, as far as the interference of a jury was necessarj-. 
when a great body of the people had an interest in 
defeating them. Could, again, a policy of resistance be 
maintained in time of war? In 1793, at the outbreak 
of a war with France, the British Government had 
been compelled to make concessions to the Catholics 
Until he saw a bolder man at the head of affairs 
than Mr. Pitt, until he saw a more Protestant Par- 
liament than that of 1 793, he could not think we shouW 
he safe in time of war, with a Government determined 
on continued resistance. He came to the conclusion, 
then, that matters could not continue as they were 
the evils of divided councils were very great, and a 
Government must be formed with one common opinion 
A united Government must do one of two things : ji 
must either grant further political rights to the Roman 
Catholics, or recall those already granted. To deprive 
the Catholics of what they already had would be 
imixjssible, or more mischievous than to grant them 
No course, therefore, remained but to concede. 

Peel then explained his pro|)OsaIs. He would repeal 
all laws which placed the Catholics on a different foe* 
uv^ from Protestants in res|>ect of [Kilitical rights. He 
would admit Catholics to Parliament on the same tenns 
with Protestiinls. He would rendc-r Catholics admis- 
sible to all corporate offices in Ireland, and to all posis 
connect<'d with die administration of justice and Hx 
civil service, and to all higher officc-s of State, wnih the 
e.\c<;ption of the offices of Regent, of the Lord Chan- 
cellors of England and Ireland, and of the Vicertw e^ 
Ireland. They would remain excluded from all cndov 
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ments connected with the universities and schools, and 
from Church patronage. In the new oath the Catholic 
membtr would be called upon to swear allegiance in 
the usual terms — to disclaim the deposing power of 
the Pope, and the doctrine that his Holiness had any 
temporal or civil power, directly or indirectly, within 
the realm ; and solemnly to abjure the intention of 
subverting the Established Church, and to bind him- 
self not to employ any of his privileges to weaken the 
Trotestant religion or Government^ 

Turning to the securities to be insisted upon, he 
condemned the proposal for a veto in the fcrown on 
the appointment of Catholic bishops. It would be con- 
sidered as the commencement of a qualified establish- 
ment as regards the Catholic Church. He equally 
rejected the proposal to endow the clergy of that Church. 
It would necessitiite negotiations and compact with the 
S«re of Rome, which was incompatible with the dignity 
and indei>endence of England, and would be a measure, 
more repugnant to the feehngs and principles of this 
country, than any other proposal which could be devised. 
On the other hand, he thought it necessarj' to do 
something to free the elections in Ireland from that 
abstjlute control, which late experience had shown could 
always be exercisetl by the influence of the Catholic 
clergy on the poorer voters. With that object he pro- 
I>osed to diminish the number and increase the respec- 
tability of the voters. The forty-shilling freeholders 
had been manufactured by the landlords themselves, 
for no other purpose than to create votes, which should 
be at their absolute disposal. The instrument they 
had created had now passed into other and more ener- 
getic hands ; it was wielded against themselves by a 
power to which, from its nature, they could oppose no 
sutxessful resistance. They could not regain posses- 
sion of the instrument ; it must therefore be destroyed. 
W^. pro^y«^ tf> raw the qualifications of the freehold 
franchise from forty <ihilliiigs to an annual value of .^10. 
The two measures were to go togedier, and to support 
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one another. It was also proposed to prohibit the dis- 
play of insignia of office in any place of worship other 
than those of the Established Church ; and to forbid 
the use of Episcopal titles by the Catholic clergy 
These and a few other similar restrictions were 3if 
securities offered. 

On the question so far as it affected his own per- 
sonal position, Peel also spoke at length, and gave 
some interesting information then unknown to th« 
public. He referred to his offers, in 1826 to Lore 
Liveri>ool, and again in 1828 to the Duke of Welling- 
ton, to retire from office, in order that measures for 
Catholic Relief might be carried by those who believec 
in them. In the latter case he was told that hi? 
retirement would prevent the adoption of the coutm 
which he recommended. He resolved, therefore, n« 
to abandon his post, but to take all the personal con- 
sequences of originating and enforcing, as a Minister 
the very measures which he had heretofore opposed 
He concluded with the generous words, " The credit c-* 
this measure is not mine. It belongs to Mr. Fox. tr 
Mr. Sheridan, to Mr. Grattan, and to an itiustrious ari 
Right Honourable friend of mine, now no more (Mr- 
Canning)." 

On the point of personal honour no one can doub: 
that Peel's justification was complete. It is impossible 
to cast a doubt on the sincerity of his motives, and the 
honrsty of his intentions, in remaining in office for thf 
purpose of carrj'ing a measure he had so long opposed 
Looking, however, critically at the speech, few car 
fail In be struck with its general tone of personal vir- 
<lication and of political e-\i)cdiency. The defence ot 
the measure was based on no lofty grounds. There 
is not a single word to be found, in the whole of the 
four hinirs' speech, of sympathy for the many millions 
of ]K;(.ipIc. on whom he was about to confer the highest 
political privileges. The speech was addressed to the 
Protestants of England, and not to the Catholics ol 
Ireland. It virtually amounted to this, that if he were 
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assured of a more hearty support in England, suffi- 
cient to enable him to oppose, with more confidence 
of success, he would even then have resisted. It was 
an admission of failure ; a concession to agitation and 
menace and force, which he would have met with all 
the power of England, if public opinion had been strong 
enough to support him. How different in tone from 
another great speech made nearly twenty years later, 
when he surrendered, a second time in his political 
life, a principle which he had contended for through long 
years, and at the head and instance of a great party ! 
He then spoke with all the force of conviction ; he 
had been converted by circumstances, by experience, 
by argument, to the truth of the great principles on 
which Free Trade was founded ; and his speech on 
giving way is to this day a masterpiece of reasoning in 
favour of it. On Catholic Emancipation there was no 
such conviction. It is impossible not to read between 
the lines of his speech the old prejudice, and the real 
opinions of the statesman, who had begun life as the 
advocate of the party of Protestant Ascendency in Ire- 
land. There was no reference to the fact that the Union 
had only been carried by the expectations held out to 
the Catholics, that their claims would be conceded ; that 
faith had not been kept with them ; that for twenty- 
nine years, almost two generations, the Catholics 
had been deprived of rights which were their due. 
How different would have been the tone of Fox, or of 
Canning, if either of them had been in a position to 
propose such a measure ! They would have struck a 
chord in the hearts of the Irish people, which would 
have done as much as the Bill itself, to evoke content 
and harmony. 

In Peel's speech not a gleam of such sympathy 
showed itself. The tone of the Duke of Wellington in 
the Lords was even worse. He defended the measure 
on the sole ground of fear of civil war. and the impossi- 
bility of governing Ireland under the existing state of 
things. He surrendered at discretion to the Catholic 
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Association. " 1 1 was quite true," he said, " that Ireland 
had been disturbed for many years; but circumstances 
of peculiar aggravation had occurred within the last year 
or two. Government knew, although not possessed 
of legal evidence of the fact, that there existed a 
general organization of the people for purposes ol' 
mischief — showing itself by simultaneous meetings in 
different quarters, attending the footsteps of gentle- 
men sent from the Catholic Association, and mani- 
festing the influence of a superior source of authority. 
That organization had produced a state of society 
which aggravated the previously existing evils rt 
Ireland. In two instances towns had been attacked 
during the night by armed bodies of men. The 
Catholic Association had deliberated on the propriet)' 
of putting an end to alt dealings with Protestants ; and 
who doubted but that, if they had adopted that resolu- 
tion, they would have been able to carry it through, 
and even to dissuade the people from fulfilling contracts 
into which they have entered with Protestants ? In 
such a state of society, trial by jury could no longer 
be used in the administration of the law. The King'i 
prerogative also was touched. He could not create i 
peer, for such an act would have produced an election : 
while an election in the state of the country was almost 
sure to end in bloodshed — might occasion a civil war. 
and, at the best, could only be new triumph for the 
Catholic Association. It was not fair to say that all 
this arose from the laws not being executed. There 
was no tangible violation of the law ; there was no 
resistance. No troops were employed, because no 
instance occurred in which the laws could not be 
enforced in the usual manner. In a case which 
extended over the whole country, it was impossible to 
have magistrates at every spot, and ready at ever>' 
hour to put an end to proceedings so outrageous and 
disgraceful." 

It apfK-arcd, he said, clearly that neither the form 
of the power, nor the means possessed by the Govern- 
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ment, were sufficient to extirpate such a state of things; 
that they must come to Parliament, and that without 
concession nothing could be effected. This state of 
things, bordering upon civil war, attended by all the 
evils of civil war, which had been endured the last year 
and a half, might have continued much longer to dis- 
grace the country and the Government. Those at the 
head of the movement knew that they could not offer 
effective resistance to the Kings Government; they 
knew that they would themselves be the first victims 
of any collision, and they would, therefore, take very 
good care to avoid it. This state of things might 
be prolonged for several years without the Govern- 
ment having an opportunity offered them of effectually 
putting it down. But even if such an opportunity had 
been presented, he would have thought it his duty to 
correct it by other means than force. 

The Duke then adverted, in a well-known and 
oft-quoted passage, to his own experience of war. 
** If I could avoid, by any sacrifice whatever, even one 
month of civil war in the countrj^ to which I am 
attached, I would sacrifice my life in order to do it. 
If civil war be so bad," he added, ''when occasioned 
by resistance to Government, how much more neces- 
sary is it to avoid a civil war, in which, in order to 
put down one portion, it would be necessary to arm 
and excite the other 'i Such must have been the result 
had we attempted to terminate the state of things to 
which I have referred otherwise than by conciliation." 
Lord Anglesey enforced the Duke's arguments by 
stating that, if England should be again at war, seventy 
thousand men would hardly suffice for the defence of 
Ireland, in the present state of its Catholic population. 

The principal Bill encountered much opposition in 
the country. The House of Commons was flooded with 
petitions against it ; but there were no leaders of note 
prepared to support the attack upon it. The one 
Minister true to his old prejudices, Sir Charles 
Wetherell, the Attorney-General, who spoke against 
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it, was immediately dismissed from his office. The 
Bill passed a second reading in the Commons bj' a 
majority of 1 73,* and in the Lords by a majorit}' d 
105,1 ^"^ bishops taking an active part against it. 

The Disfranchisement Bill also passed without difi- 
culty. The case, indeed, of the forty-shilling' freeholden 
was a hard one. They had, almost wholly, come into 
existence since the Irish Act of 1 793 had conceded 
the franchise to the Catholics. Many landlord! 
eager to obtain as much political influence as possible, 
had subdivided their properties, and let them in ver)- 
small holdings to a vast number of tenants, to 
whom they gave leases for life, or for a long term 
such as to entitle them at law to the franchise as free- 
holders. It was only however in a technical sense that 
they were freeholders ; substantially they were tenants 
at a rack-rent ; and by keeping a hanging gale over 
them, that is, by allowing the rent to be alwa)'5 in 
arrear, the landlords could, by threatening to compel 
them to pay up, retain their influence over them. 
almost as much as if they had been yearly tenants- 
Till the year 1826, these so-called freeholders never 
■were free agents in a political sense ; they invariably 
voted with their landlords. They were practically 
considered, said Mr. Stanley in 1S34, as live stock 00 
the estates. It was stated in evidence, before the 
committee of 1S25, that they were often driven a: 
election time to the county town, with long whips, 
and were locked up till they had given their votes 
for their landlords' nominee. In 1826, for the first 
time, at the instance of the Catholic Association anJ 
their priests, many of them had revolted, and shown 
their independence by voting against their landlords' 
candichites, in such elections as those of WateribiU 
and Louth. Thence arose alarm on the part of their 
landlords, and a desire to disfranchise them ; and it 
was suggested that, as other securities for facilitating 

* Divi-^ion — I'or the second reading, 353 I against, 180. 
t l>ivisiuD— For the tccood reading, 317; agiiiast, 11a. 
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the passing of a Catholic Relief measure had failed, it 
would be well to extinguish these voters, who could 
no longer be relied upon. The Clare election still 
further confirmed this view of the Protestant landlords. 

Peel made no secret of his political object in 
making the proposal to reduce this class of voters. 
They had passed, he showed, from the influence of the 
landlords to that of the priests ; they were, therefore, 
dangerous, and must be suppressed, although it was 
admitted that no corruption, and no misuse of their 
voting |K)wer could be brought against them. The 
measure for their disfranchisement, in spite of the strong 
case that could be made for them, was treated as part 
of the compromise offered by the Government Strong 
protests were, indeed, made against it. But even 
Brougham consented to it, "as the price — the almost 
extravagant price — of the inestimable good which would 
result from the main Bill.** Sir James Mackintosh 
described it as one of those tough morsels which he 
had been scarcely able to swajlow. Palmerston and 
Fiuskisson opposed it resolutely; but on a division 
there were only seventeen members in the lobby 
against it. 0*Connell, who had been so ready to 
express his disapproval on the platform in Dublin and 
Clare, and who had announced his willingness to perish 
in the field, or on the scaffold, rather than submit to it, 
does not appear to have used much effort with his 
friends in the House of Commons, to induce them to 
oppose it He has been severely blamed for this, it 
should be recollected, however, that he was in no sense 
a party to the compromise ; he had not been consulted 
by the Government ; he had very little influence with 
the Whigs at that time ; he may have felt his impotence 
to eflfect any change in this. respect, and have thought it 
was best to take what he could get, and trust to future 
efforts to undo the mischief. 

O'Connell had come over from Ireland at the 
beginning of the session. When he learned the deter- 
mination of the Government to deal with the Catholic 
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question, he delayed presenting himself to the Hou- 
of Commons, lest he should embarrass the Govoi 
ment. His conduct did not meet with any icc 
procal consideration. When the Catholic Relief A 
had become law, he presented himself at the taK 
of the House, and asked to be allowed to take li 
new oath. The clerk presented to him the old oui 
It appeared that the Act was drawn, and purpose! 
drawn, so as to exclude him from its relief ; it apfdie 
only to members elected after it had come into eDcC 
O'Conncll was heard at the bar of the House on k 
claim to take the new oath, and a motion was tha 
made by Brougham to allow his claim ; but after . 
long debate the House decided in the negative fa' 
190 to 116. Mr. Peel took part in the discussioa u 
denied that there was any hardship in O'Connol 
position. Being a Roman Catholic at the time hen 
elected member for Clare, he was disqualified bj- c 
then existing law ; and he well knew, when he « 
returned, that such was the law ; there was noihin 
unjust, therefore, in telling him that as he was eleae 
under the former law, by that law he must abide, ao 
that by it he was e.Kcluded from sitting in the House. 
There was a great want of generosity in this actic' 
of the Government ; a still greater lack of apprecialia 
of the motle in which to approach and conciliate 
people, for whom a great measure was being carna 
O'Connell was touched to the quick, and was deep 
wounded by this insult to him. The carr\-ing of u 
Catholic Relief Act was his triumph. It was due: 
his efforts, his agitation, his influence, that the lri> 
[Kiople had won their cause. To be repulsed by th 
House of Commons at this moment, when, by in 
altenition of a word in the Act, he could have bee 
received into the House, was a humiliation, which vi 
felt (!{nially by himself and by every Catholic throu^ 
out the world. Heel has stated, in his memoirs, tha 
this action of his Ciovernment in refusing to give iH 
benefit of the Relief Act to O'Conncll was not due a 
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paltry jealousy or to personal pique, as had been im- 
puted to him, but that it was a deliberate act, determined 
on in the belief that it was important to the ultimate 
success of their measure, in view of the hostility of the 
King, of the Church, and of a majority, as he believed, 
of the people of England.* In other words, it was 
necessary to humiliate the great Irish leader, in order 
to conciliate these various elements of hostility to the 
Catholic cause 

It does not appear that in the preparation of the 
Catholic Relief Bill, or in the course of the long 
discussions upon it, any communication, direct or in- 
direct, took place between the Ministers and O'Connell. 
The Catholics, therefore, were no parties to the 
arrangement. It was not a compromise which in 
any way bound them. They were held at arm s-length. 
Their claims were conceded, not to the force of 
argument, or as a matter of right and justice, but 
simply and solely to the political exigencies of the 
moment — to the threats of force, to the fear of rebellion, 
to the im[)Ossibility of governing Ireland, in the pre- 
sence of the Catholic Association, and in view of the 
opinion of its electorate, as shown by the Clare 
election ; and to the divided state of the House of 
Commons, making the position of successive Minis- 
tries most unstable, and paralyzing their powers in 
every department of government The measure was 
also conceded with as little grace as possible, and was 
accompanied by securities and conditions humiliating 
to Ireland, and of no permanent value to the cause 
they were intended to protect. This was mainly due 
to the fact that the measure was carried by those who 
disbelieved in its principle, and who would have con- 
tinued to refuse it if they had the force of the country 
to support them, and not by those who had long advo- 
cated the concession on the grounds of justice and 
policy. 

Peel acted rightly when, in 1828, he offered to 

• Sir Robert Peel's " Memoirs," voL L p. 307. 
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resign office in order that the concessions t 
Catholics might be carried by those who had nc 
himself, been always opposed to them. Not onl; 
the sudden conversion of leading statesmen to a | 
they have for long years opposed, cause a great w 
in the confidence of the public in its political le 
but it is also, as a rule, of the highest importanc 
great measures should be in the charge of thos 
believe in tUem, and not of those who have 
their lives in conscientiously opposing them.* 
himself thoroughly and rightly appreciated this : 
letter to the Duke of Wellington, in August, 
in which he had expressed his opinion thj 
Catholic question should be settled, he had sai 
ha\'e been too deeply committed on the quesl 
have expressed too strong opinions in respect 
too much jealousy and distrust of the Roman Cat) 
too much apprehension as to the immediate 
remote consequence of yielding to their clain' 
make it advantageous for the King's service I 
should be the individual to originate the measun 
may be right to decline negotiation or consul 
with the Roman Catholics, but the more yoi 
conciliate them by the moi^e of proposing the nw 
the better ; the more of goodwill and of satisf 
that you can extract from it the greater is the pre 
that the adjustment will be a permanent one. 
very same measures — whether of concession t 
Roman Catholics or of security to the Protesta 
proposed by one who has taken so decided a 

" The KiiL- I-oni Sh.ififsliury wrote .is follows on this subj 
" 1 thounlii ihcn. and I liave iiL-vor had reason to alter my o\ 
thai. g.Kxi as the Calliolic Kilicf IJiIl was, Wellington and I'ct 
not the iiroiK-T men to carry ii. They held offiee on it. inw 
handing- it over to those wlio had been lis advocites. They 
have ImUlly s.iid to ihe Crown, ' It is a measure that must be' i 
but il shciiilil be [lassed by those who agree with it We arc r 
men lu do it.' And 1 have often lhout;ht in sutisciiuont \ex 
their a< lion iiir1ii:ii-d siirh a deadly blow on conlidence in 
iiiLii that there h.id never since ln.en a complete recover)-."— 
of Lord Shaftesbury," vol. i. p. 86. 
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opposition to the question as I have, would be 
irjed in a very different light by the Roman 
holies, from that in which such measures would 
ear to them, if proposed by a person less adverse 
concession than I have been."* It is evident 
n this that he was persuaded against his better 
jment, to remain in office, and to co-operate with 

Duke of Wellington in carrying this great 
isure. He was influenced mainly by the diffi- 
y of obtaining the consent of the King. " I tell 

fairly," wrote the Duke, " that I do not see the 
illest chance of getting the better of these dtflfi- 
ies if you should not remain in office. Even if I 
uld be able to obtain the King's consent to enter 
m the course, which it is almost certain I shall 
, if 1 should not have your assistance in office, 

difficulties in Parliament will be augmented ten- 
[ in consequence of your secession, while the means 
jetting the better of them will be diminished in 
same proportion."! 

Peel concludes his defence by saying that he was 
ily convinced that if the Duke of VVellington should 
in procuring the King's consent to the measure, no 
er public man would succeed, or would prevail 
ti the opposition to be expected in the House 
Commons. It was due, then, to the obstinacy of 

King that this measure was carried in a manner 
ch made it as little acceptable as possible. 
Looking back at the long struggle for the Catholic 
se since the Act of Union, extending over more 
n a generation, few can fail to be impressed by a 
se of the great wrong that was done to Ireland, 
not making Catholic Emancipation a condition of 

Union. It is difficult to believe that Mr. Pitt 

Id not have persuaded the King to give way by 

ising to be a party to carrying the Union without 

lancipation. By separating them, and by deferring 

' Sir Rob«n Peel's " Memoirs," vol L p. 185. 

t Ibid., vol. I p. 395. 
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the Catholic claims.Avhile he carried the Union. 1 
tlic o[)portiinity to the King to insist on his 
iind to break faith with the Irish people. He 
llie Catholic question also to English and 
o[)inion, which was notoriously adverse to it. 
was no time during the interval when the 
tionstiluencies, if appealed to on the subject, w 
have given their verdict against concession, ai 
doing, have overrid<len the opinions of th 
majority of the Irish. Even at the close 
contest, it is douhtful whether, on appeal to l 
stituencies, the question would have been carr: 
Twenty-nine years had now elapsed sine 
of Union. What had Ireland gained bv th 
What had been the effect of it on linjjflish i 
So faraslrelandwas concerned, it was impossihi. 
one to point out a single advantage which had 
to its people. The country had been in a d 
and distracted condition ever since. It had beei 
silile (hiring almost any two consecutive years t* 
it by tile ordinary law. ICver^' year, with mn 
lions, brougiit the di-mand on Parliament for < 
l.iws fnr Ireland, differing only in method ami 
The most conimnn forms were the su]ipr(.-ssinr 
by jury, tlv suspension of the Halx;as Corpus 
pniliiliiliim of public meetings, and of th«r i 
<arry arms; but neeasionaily there was aildeil i 
vision of martial law, and the curfew claiist 
attempt had been in.ide to a|iply renietliitl nit-a 
the ((luntr). Tin; grievances which the iK'«.»ple 
" ' p, 



intli-r the tithe s\stem were allowetl 



thfikid. No pro]-ns.iI was made to interfere \ 
arbitrary imwer of landlords ; on the contrary, t: 
of iSi 5 and iSi 7 gnatlj- incre.ised the |)Ow«"rs 1 
li.rds. and fat ilit.itid ejectment. During the i 
aUii, the t.i\es in Irel.tnd had bet^n nearlv tn 
amniiEU. williiiut . quival. tit lienetit to the l-Ingli 
( In-qiiir. anil w itlnnU adding materially to the n 
.iiid power ol' the i-mpire. I'revitnis tt> the L'ni 
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ish Parliament had rarely voted more than 12,000 
en for the army ; subsequent to it, the force main- 
incd in Ireland, during the war with France, was 
creased to 40,000, and after the peace was never 
5S than 25,000 men. 

During the same period the Irish Government 
as carried on under the old principle of Protestant 
scendency ; nothing was done to give practical effect 
• the remedial legislation of the Irish Parliament in 
^93. All avenues to public offices, or to municipal 
)vernment, were closed to the Catholics. The magis- 
acy was exclusively appointed from Protestants. The 
cts of 1 793 might as well have remained in force, for 
\y practical results to them. Catholics were habitu- 
ly excluded from juries. The people were shown 
lat Parliament and the Government of England 
ould not listen to any claims put forward in a con- 
itutional way. It was due to O'Connell, and to him 
most alone, that a method was discovered of forcing 
le hand of the British Government and Parliament. 
; was by his indomitable courage and perseverance, 
^ his fervid eloquence, and apj^eals to popular 
rmpathies, that the road to success was pointed out. 
le alone had conceived the plan of organizing the 
eople of Ireland in a manner which would make 
impossible to refuse their demands, and had induced 
le priests to take a part in politics, and lead their 
3cks in a political campaign. 

Two results, therefore, of great import, and of 
sting effect on Irish politics, accrued from the broken 
romises of Pitt and the long delay in the concession 
r the Catholic claims; the one was that the Irish 
eople were taught that agitation and civil disturbance, 
urging on civil war, would alone succeed in inducing 
le Imperial Parliament to give way to their claims ; 
id the other was the introduction into politics of 
le Catholic priests in supersession of the landlords, 
he destruction of the landlords' power, and the 
ibstitution for it of that of the priests , was the main 
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result of the agitation for Catholic Emancipatior 
landlords have never recovered their position 
priests have continually advanced in influence. 
these results might have been modified if the C 
measure had been dealt with in a different spi 
conceded with a better grace. Everything, h< 
was done to make it as little a healing measure 
sible. The suppression of the Catholic Associati 
needless and impolitic in the highest degree. 
disfranchisement of the forty-shilling freeholde 
equally unwise ; it was avowedly for the purj 
preventing the Catholics obtaining political pow 
securing representation in the British Parlian 
proportion to their numbers. It made an in' 
distinction between Ireland and England, and r 
the constituencies of Irish counties to the most i 
proportions. The measure was not only a 
political mistake, it was also a failure. The 
constituencies, even thus reduced, were still 
composed of Catholics ; the influence of the 
was not much diminished ; and it will be seen tl 
representation of Ireland was greatly changed, 
sense of injustice resulting from the Act was 
the caus<?s of this. Not less unwise also was tl 
sonal treatment of O'Connell already referred to 
What, again, was the effect of the Act of 
on Knglish politics ? A retrospect will show 
equally unfortimate. The Catholic question w 
rock on which successive Ministries were dnv< 
wrecked ; and ft>r years it excluded the ablest ar 
of statesmen from the Government. Apart fro 
land and tlie I'nion there would have been no C 
question In Great Britain, or at most it wouk! 
lK;en one of little importance. It was only in C' 
tion with Ireland that it assumc<l the highest i 
tancc among .State questions. Mr. Pitt rcsigr 
tSoi, l>('c;uis<: he- could not persuade the King to 
to the Catholic claims : with him went the ablest 
colleagues — Lord (irenville, Lord Spencer (wh 
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organized the fleets which won for England the 
battles of Camperdown and the Nile), Mr. Wyndham, 
and Mr. Dundas; and for three years the govern- 
ment of the country was carried on by the incapable 
Ministry of Mr. Addington. In 1807 Lord Grenville 
and Lord Howick — the successors of Fox — were dis- 
missed by the King for refusing to sign an under- 
taking that they would not under any circumstances 
bring forward the Catholic question. In 181 2, on the 
death of Mr. Perceval, Lord Liverpool was unable 
to obtain the co-operation of Lord Wellesley and 
Mr. Canning in forming a Ministry because they 
held that the Catholic question must be dealt with. 
For the same reason, Lord Grenville and Lord Grey 
were unable to form a Ministry with Lord Moira ; 
and finally Lord Liverpool was compelled to return 
to office with a Ministry of Eldons, Sidmouths, and 
Bathursts. On the death of Lord Liverpool, the 
Duke of Wellington and Mr. Peel refused to serve 
under Mr. Canning, because of their grave differences 
with him on the Catholic question. These instances 
include nearly all the Ministerial changes within the 
period ; they show the unfortunate effect of the in- 
trusion of a purely Irish question. 



k 




PART II. 
WHIG REFORMS. 

CHAPTER I. 

O'CoNNKi.L returned to Ireland, after the refusal oiv: 
House of Commons to allow him to take the oat", 
prescribed by the Catholic Relief Act, with his mi^: 
(Embittered a|:^ainst the Government, and with a drt: 
sense <if m()rtirication. He felt especially indi^Tir: 
wiih Peel, to whom he attributed personal hostilir; 
Catliolic Iim;incipation. the main object, thus far. . 
his (jolilical life, had been secured, but only by i; 
agitation, carried to the verj' verge of rebellion. I 
had been accompanied by securities and condition^ 
hateful and humilialiny to Ireland, and by indignit.? 
to liimself. The lesson had been taught that l: 
proudest Government would yield to menace, O'Conm 
tVIt under no oblii^ation whatever to the Govemmt: 
or to I'.irlianient to treat the measure as a final cor 
promise with his country. He issued an address: 
the rlecters of Chire. asking for re-election. "In r 
person." In- said. ■ the county of Clare has been insultc- 
'!"o you is due the honour of having converted Per 
and con<|uered Wellington. . . . Another victory ■ 
llan- is necessary to tlefeat the insidious policy of L" 
Ministers, who, filse to their own party, can never '■ 
trui; In us, and who have not yielded to reason, but t 
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necessity, in jjranting us freedom of conscience." His 
address included orij^inally a passage announcing his 
intention to commence an agitation for repeal of the 
Union, but on the suggestion of Lord Anglesey, to 
whom he submitted it, this was struck out. He 
pledged himself, however, to obtain a repeal of the 
securities contained in the Relief Act, and especially of 
the Disfranchisement clauses, which, he said, were a 
direct violation of the Act of Union. On his way to 
the county Clare for re-election, he was received at 
Dublin with acclamation by vast multitudes of people ; 
a sum of /"scooo was raised by subscription as a public 
offering to him ; ;^5000 was voted by the Catholic 
Association for the ex[>ense of his second election. 
His journey to Ennis was one long triumphal pro- 
gress. Peel had hurried a Registration Bill through 
Parliament, in the hopes that the disfranchisement 
of the forty-shilling freeholders would prevent his 
re-election. In spite of this, O'Connell was returned 
without opposition on July 30. The only attempt at 
opposition came, singularly enough, from Mr. Smith 
O'Brien, who bitterly attacked him. In his speeches 
at Knnis. Youghal, and other places, he raised again 
the subject of reixral of the Union. On his return to 
Dublin he determined to reopen this question, and to 
press it on by the same means he had adopted in the 
Catholic cause. He foundetl a new association, of 
which this was to Ix! the object. The Lord Lieutenant 
at once suppressed it. under the power conferred on 
him by the recent temporar)" Act. A second and a 
third time O'Connell returned to the charge, starting 
new associations with altered names, but only to see 
them immediately suppressed by the Government. 

On the meeting of Parliament in 1830, O'Connell 
crossed the Channel, and took his seat, as the first 
Catholic member from Ireland, in the Imperial Parlia- 
ment He was at this time close on the age of fifty- 
five, an age at which very few men have begun 
I^arliamentar)' life with any success. In his case it 
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was but the commencement of a new and p 
the most active and brilliant part of his life, 
success as a speaker and leader in the Ho-. 
Commons was never in doubt. For the ne; 
years hii was one of its most active and consp 
meml)ers, leadinjj a small band of Irish mt-i 
of whom Mr. Sheil alone was able to give him er 
ai<l. One; of his first efforts in the House was tr- 
(luce a Bill for conferrinjj votes on everj- taxpayt 
for iiuroduciiiti the ballot and triennial Parliai 
Tlui llrst of these projiosals was denounced at th 
as a scheme of univ(;rsal suffrage. It was, ii 
more nearly approaching' to household suffrai^'c. <'' 
has since been adnjited. He was in advance d" 
reformers on tliese subjects. He only obtain* 
support of seventeen members, though I-ord A 
[)ron(nmce<l himself as not adverse to the ball' 
trieiniial I'arliaments, 

The death <y( William I\'. occurred in Jun- 
in aeinnl iiici' with the constitutional rule, I'ar'i 
was dissi.I.ol. In the j^eneral election which fol 
thr Covernment found that its surrender <> 
l-'atlmlic ijuestinn had i^reatly weakened it. I 
aliandnned liy many of its most earnest siipp. 
Mr. Croker. die Secretary to die .Admiralty 
rejecte.] liy the Tuivcrsity of Hublin for his v. 
this ijii.-stion : ami no member u( the Goveri 
sueciided in Ijt'in^j nUirned for any lari^e <ir 
pendent ronsliuienry. Tlie result of the electiiT 
Very unfavourable to the Ministry. The eo 
j,M\e .1 majority a^^ainst them of three to one : 
the l.ir^er town-i. n-presented then by twenty 
menitieis. (nily three siipiHtrters of the (ioveri 
Wi ri' Plumed. Its stn;ni,'di lay wholly in the si 
rMnstitiiini-ies, .unl in the pocket boroii:;hs. 
i|UestiMii most ilisciissed in the linijlish and ."■ 
till lions w.i- till- reform of Parliament, but the pi 
fecliii- in fivnur of tiiis measure had nut yet Ti: 
liver he.it. In Irel.iml the fpiestion of repeal «: 
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Union was not generally mooted on the hustings; a 
considerable number of Catholics were returned, but 
they were not called upon to pledge themselves on this 
point. The abolition of tithes, the reform of the Irish 
administration, and the condition of the Church 
Establishment, were the main topics before the Irish 
electors. They returned a large majority against the 
Government. 

When the new Parliament met, it was found at 
once, that the Tory party was in a minority, and, as 
often happens, the Government encountered an early 
defeat, on a question of no great political importance, 
but which was sufficient to prove that it had not the 
confidence of the House of Commons. It was beaten 
by a majority of twenty-nine on a motion for a com- 
mittee to inquire into the civil list. The Duke of 
Wellington determined to resign at once, without 
anticipating the result of a division on a motion for 
reform, of which Mr. Brougham had given early 
notice, and which would certainly have been carried. 
A new Ministry was formed, with Earl Grey as 
Premier. It was an unusually strong cast : — Lord 
Althorp, Lord John Russell, Sir James Graham, 
Lord Palmerston, and Mr. Stanley, in the House of 
Commons ; Lord Brougham as Chancellor, Lord 
Melbourne as Home Secretary, and the Duke of 
Richmond, in the House of Lords. Lord Anglesey 
was again sent as Lord Lieutenant to Ireland, and 
Mr. Stanley became his Chief Secretar)', but was not 
in the Cabinet 

The formation, for the first time, after nearly thirty 
years of Tor)' rule, of a really Liberal Government, 
following upon the recent concession of Catholic 
Emancipation, offered a new opportunity, — the second 
within the centur)', — of dealing with Ireland in a 
manner which might reconcile public opinion there to 
the Union, and effect a real alliance between the two 
countries. The Catholic Relief Act alone, was wholly 
insufficient for this purpose; the application of its 
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principle to the administration of the countn- v 
most essential for tlie good government and coni-: 
ment of Ireland. Roman Catholics were now eli^'i 
as members of Parliament, and a considerable n^ir. 
of them had already been elected. The introduv; 
of this element made it the more necessary for 
Government to consider carefully how the aJir.: 
tration of Ireland could be brought into harm 
with the new principle of religious equality, and vi 
other reforms were needed. It has already i. 
shown that even the repeal of the penal cl i, 
against Catholics, in 1793, had been as yet wit'r 
substantial result. In law restrictions were rcmi- 
but in practice they were still enforced. The \\! 
of the Irisli administration was conducted on 
principle of I'rotestant Ascendency. Diirin,; 
interval wluch had elapsed between the passin. 
the Catholic Relief Act and the resig-nation \.-i 
Tory Ciovernment, nothing had been done to inii. 
the desire or the intention of Ministers to m.i!-. 
change, or to apjtly in practice the principlv 
ecpiality, on which their great measure was b.i 
Mr. Shell, indeed, and two or three other C.i:'. 
lawyers, were raised to the position of Kiiii^^'s Cuu: 
from which, un<li:r previous practice, they had i 
.so unjusily excluded. IJut O'Connell, whose p"^: 
at the liar was far liigher, and to wlioui tili: cxcli. 
had long Ikxii a serious professional loss, was. bv 
express iiiterviiuiim of the King, refused this 
tinctiun, to the iiulignatinn of Ireland and his » 
gre.it annojaticf. 

It was urg(;nily nrcessary that the new Ciovern:;' 
stiimld ,i<!dn-,-i iiMlf u> the administration of Irei. 
and >h'ii[ld in.iugiir.Ue a n«:w policy. The ti 
(jUfstiun. the Chunh ICstablishuient (lucstlun, 
ti-nure I if i.uid. ilie nfitrm of cor[)orations. , 
mtiii'piu-. 'ith'T subj.rts, were of pressing iinpori.ir 
In .rii ill'- p..iiit ol' view also nf parly politics, cunsidt 
liuii w.is due to Ireland, and especially to the Cailli 
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party. It was by the votes of their representatives 
that the late Government had been defeated, and that 
Lord Grey's Government was brought into power. It 
was by their support only, that the new Government 
could hope to carry its Reform Bill through the 
House of Commons. This section of the Liberal 
party had, therefore, a right to expect some favour, 
and to demand some part for Ireland in the new 
programme which was to be proposed. Looking at 
what subsequently took place under Lord Melbourne's 
Government, when the Irish party had endured three 
years of studied neglect by the more purely Whig 
Government of Lord Grey, it was quite possible for 
the new (iovernment to come to very reasonable 
terms with O'Connell, and through him with the Irish 
party ; and there can be little doubt that, if this course 
had been taken. Ireland would have been conciliated. 
This rare opportunity was thrown away. Lord 
Anglesey was given carte blanche by Lord Grey as 
regards Irish appointments. In a conference with 
O'Connell in London, before leaving for his new post, 
he announced his intention to make no change in 
the personnel of the Irish Government. Plunket, 
indeed, whose claims could not be overlooked, was 
made Lord Chancellor, but the Tory law officers were 
to be retained. This was rightly interpreted by 
O'Connell to mean, that the old system of administra- 
tion in Ireland was to be continued, and that no 
change of policy was intended. He was most indig- 
nant, and plainly intimated to the Lord Lieutenant that 
it would necessarily involve his putting himself in 
opposition to the Government Lord Anglesey was 
unwilling to come to any terms with the Irish leader, 
and was resolved to resist his demands. As a result, 
the Viceroy soon found himself in Ireland in antag- 
onism to the popular party, and all the popularity 
which he had acc^uired. on his recall by the Duke of 
Wellington, in 1829, was speedily lost. 

but more unpopular than the Lord Lieutenant was 
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his Chief Secretary. Mr. Stanley, who afttrwards. li 
Lord Derby, became one of the most famous of Torr 
leaders, was then an eminent member of the WTii; 
party, an eager and passionate advocate of the reSor: 
of Parliament. He was unquestionably one of 6: 
ablest and most eloquent members of the Govemirt.'!: 
a most skilful and powerful debater, with a caustic ac: 
bitter tongue, fearless of his words, and loving v: 
keen encounter with a foe worthy of his steeL Ht 
had, however, no sympathy with the Irish peop'r: 
he had no appreciation of their wants, he had : 
remedies to suggest. He carried with him to Ireb:; 
the prejudices of an English landowner, whose far,!'; 
was largely interested in Irish property, though :.■: 
resident there. He soon brought the Govemmer: 
into fierce opposition with O'Connell. They hated o:.': 
another with all the bitterness of natures thoroUj.'X; 
antagonistic, and without a single principle in commc:. 
They were fairly matched in Parliamentary abilir; 
in ready attack and defence, and in command c 
abusive language. Stanley had the Bner rapkr 
he had advantage of speaking in an assemblv. ■ 
whose members, nineteen out of twenty, were :: 
thorough agreement with him, and who lustily che^rc 
every bitter repartee and every scornful attack on v. 
Irish. O'Connell spoke to an unfriendly audicnc: 
but his native vigour and his long forensic experier.c 
stood him in good stead. His retorts on SianU 
seldom failed to hit their mark, or to intensify tl" 
feeling of hate between them. 

Stjmley was not, at the commencement of v 
Government, in the Cabinet. Lord Melbourne, v. 
I lome Secretary, represented Ireland there, and shou! 
properly have directed the Irish policy, and ha\ 
controlled the actions of the Lord Lieutenant ar. 
Chief Secretary ; but Lord Melbourne, though a slate: 
man of i-nh'ghtencd views, who on Irish affairs ful- 
apprcL-iatcd the necessity of conciliating the nation, 
parly, and of reversing the principles of the Castle aJ 
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ministration, of which he had had himself experience as 
Chief Secretary, was by nature indolent, and, while con- 
scious of the mistaken |K)licy, which was being pursued, 
had not energy enough to withstand it.* Stanley 
had the ear of the I^rime Minister, and practically 
decided Irish questions. Under his, and Lord Angle- 
sey's auspices, the new Government entirely neglected 
to propose any reforms for Ireland, and made no 
change whatever in the methods of its administration. 
They carried on, without any break, the policy of 
the Tory Government, by means of Tory agents, 
whom they retained in office. They showed plainly 
that they were bent on governing Ireland by the 
old traditions of Protestant Ascendency, without any 
concession to the altered circumstances of the day, or 
to the acceptance by the country of a new principle 
in the Catholic Relief Act of the previous year. 
Nothing could be more unfortunate for Ireland, or more 
injurious to its future relations to Great Britain. The 
only practical effect thus far of the Relief Act, was 
the multiplication of evictions resulting from the dis- 
franchisement of the forty-shilling freeholders, who, 
now that they were no longer wanted by the landlords 
for iK>litical purposes, were considered an encumbrance 
on the land. 

The autumn of 1 830 had been attended by a bad 
harvest, and by a failure of the potato crop, which 
speedily reduced the population in the south and west 
of Ireland to a condition of terrible want and suffering. 
" The peasantry'," says a contemporary account, ** set 
up their own uncontrolled law of force ; they banded 
themselves, in large bodies as well as in small, to enforce 

• Mr. McCullagh Torrcns, in his "Life of Ix)rd Melbourne," 
gives an excellent saying of this cynical but unprejudiced statesman. 
Speaking later, when some reforms were attempted for Ireland^ he 
said, ** It is too bad that when the right thing was done, it was done 
so tardily and insincerely, as to falsify ever>' reasonable anticipation, 
an<i to realize every evil augury. What all the wise men pronounced, 
h.is not hap|K.*ned ; what all the damned fools said would happen, 
has happened." — Vol. i. p. 364. 
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it ; and, to gain their ends, they shrunk from no deed 
of blood, whether perpetrated in more open riot f 
by private assassination. They directed themselvs 
against the tithes of the Church, and the rents as: 
property of the laity. Marching armed to the residen:;^ 
of the clergy, they compelled them to reduce the le..i 
rate of the tithes, or to abandon them altogeLh^r 
Vengeance was denounced by all manner of threateniv 
notices, not only against the persons who should exa:: 
but against the farmers who should pay it ; and i:-; 
menaces were carried into execution by murder, rafirr 
and arson. . . . The peasantry marched in ban:.- 
demanding reduction of rents and increase of »"a^-tj 
threatening desolation to the magistrates and gcnl^ 
who should disobey or endeavour to resist. In sor^ 
instances they called on the proprietors, at the periii< 
their lives and property, to meet at a certain time. i. 
make regulations in accordance with their comnuinii 
I n others they deterred tenants of the refractor}' prc- 
prietor from proceeding with their agricultural opera- 
tions. In others they insisted that no mode of agn 
culture should be used but that which should empj-.;. 
the greatest number of hands, such as spade husbandn 
... In the country, as well as in the Iarg;e towr.= 
crowds were famishing from want of food, and sinkin: 
into bodily sickness from want of clothing during 1^":^ 
inclemency of the winter. In only two baronies oitt 
county of Mayo, there were stated to be upwards a 
twenty thousand persons without any visible means fl 
procuring food. The potato crop had failed all aloa; 
the western coast, and it was estimated that in ihi: 
district of the island there would almost immediate^ 
Ix: at least two hundred thousand persons in want o" 
food, or the means of obtaining it. . . . The rusLv 
agitators, nursed in ignorance, and often rendertii 
despLTate by want, demanded the abolition of tithft. 
tin- reduction of rents, the increase of wages ; H:' 
1 )iil)lin agitators, blessed wiih education, held up titht? 
as a cnn-i persecution, and landlords as tyrannicx 
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c hard-hearted oppressors, and demanded in eflfect that 
E in their own hands should be deposited all the powers 
: of Government/' * 

c Looked at by the li^ht of more recent experience 

y and knowledjfe, this lawlessness, however much to 
i* be deplored, should not have been wondered at. 
» The incidence of tithes, it has since been discovered, 
f ; was harsh and unjust ; the powers of landlords, in 
g respect of rent and evictions, were arbitrary, and in 
. many cases were exercised without consideration, 
^ and even with cruelty. The absence of any legal 
. provision in Ireland for the relief of the poor, and the 
difficulties caused to farmers by the fall of prices, and 
the depreciation of the currency, contributed to the 
general distress. No remedies were proposed by the 
Government. The Ministers contented themselves 
with applying to Parliament for a vote of ;^50,ooo. to 
be advanced by way of loan to the distressed districts, 
and to be expended in making roads, for the employ- 
ment of the people. They attributed the disorders to 
the political agiuition of O'Connell, and did their best 
to put this down. It was announced that the trades 
of Dublin would march in procession through the city 
on a given day in honour of O'Connell. The Lord 
Lieutenant, under the powers of the Act of the 
previous year, issued a proclamation prohibiting the 

Erocession, on the ground that ** it was calculated to 
:ad to a disturbance of the public i^eace, and that 
' language of a highly inflammatory character had been 
" used by some of the persons who had signified their 
intention to attend/* A great open-air meeting was 
immediately held to protest against this action of the 
Government. O'Connell attended and addressed the 
people ; he advised them to obey the proclamation ; 
he assured them that the repeal of the Union was 
inevitable. "At one time," he said, ** Catholic Emanci- 
pation was far more hopeless in appearance than is now 
rei>eal. However, the united force of a class achieved 

• ** Annual Register,'* 1831, p. 30a 
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the one measure ; the united force of a fKroji!-.- 
achieve the other. By force 1 mean the force of ■ ■; 
the force of reason, the force of justice : phjsici! 
we althor and abjure. By agitation Irchind h^- 
tained civil and religious liberty; by agitation iv-. 
escaped increased taxation; by agitation \\i 
prevented the abolition of the viceroyalty ; i". 
agitation we will obtain the repeal of the L'ni' n 
the peojjle continue to follow my advice, I pr- 
them to have established, before three mont:> 
club or society in Dublin as will make the V.'. 
Governtneiit restore us our rights." It was ..". 
that in jjlace of the intended procession two J.--. 
from each trade should march to O'Conneli = . 
and there present him with an address. 

O'Connell then formed a new association ' : 
prevention of unlawful meetings, and for the pri.'!' 
and exercise of the sacred right of i^etitionin.; : 
redn:ss of grievances." This association wx^ 
claimed by Lord .\nglesey. O'Connell then m-.: 
of his leading friends, ilenounced the proc!.!::'- 
-uul proposed that he alone should be declared; 
in hii own |K:rson an Irish Association, in sul>:-:;: 
l'i»r those which had been dissolved. He del;-,: 
tiovernment to forbid this ; he threatened 
proceedings against any authorities who should 
fire with meetings held by him in this c.ip 
■ They may try t() put us down by procl.ur..; 
but they cannot ili.-^pi.r>e me. I will be the p.ic^r': 
(if Ireland." In this capacity he subsequently ir/ 
•>ni!H; i>\ his friends to a breakfast at an hv-:-, 
Dublin. The Lord Lieutenant issued a procla::; 
fiirbidding such meetings unthr any name ur <.:. 
wh.iti.vcr. In spile of this. O'Connell sumnjon-. : 
meeting of a coinniitlre of thirty persons, .a w 
.1 ])riiiinn t'nr the repial of the Cnion w.is t 
drtirminid i>n. liy order ol' tlie (.iovernmeiit. 
m.i,;i^MMi'^ .Lpp'-.m-d at ihii meeting, ant.1 ^>^<U■:' 
to di^pnx-; ,uii-l later a prosecution was comim. 
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ainst O'Connell, and some of his leading associates, 
• holding meetings in violation of the Lord Lieu- 
lant's proclamation. An indictment was framed 
ainst them, and the grand jury found a true Bill. 
Connell and his friends met the attack by legal 
rificcs and technical defences. They pleaded 
ilty to parts of the indictment, and demurred to 
lers. It is unnecessary to explain the further pro- 
edings. They ended in O'Connell withdrawing his 
murriT. and submitting to a verdict of guilty being 
tered upon the record ; but, in spite of a bold front 
t upon the transactions by the Government in the 
ousc of Commons, and their positive declaration 
at the law should take its course. O'Connell was 
ver called up for judgment. 

Thr. Act under which O'Connell had been prose- 
ted was allowed to expire ; and the Government did 
t ask Parliament for its renewal. The expiration of 
e Act was alleged as justification for abandoning the 
minal proceedings. Practically, therefore, O'Connell 
me off victorious in this long leg«il contest with the 
^vernment He had asserted the right to hold 
jetings and to form associations, and the Govem- 
jnt had not dared apply to Parliament for a renewal 
the Act under which they had endeavoured to 
event them. Thenceforth and for a long period no 
tempt was made by the Government to interfere 
th his proceedings. It was strange indeed that 
y attempt was made to enforce the Act or to 
osecute O'Connell when it was not intended to renew 
t law. Doubtless the introduction of the Reform 
11, the diflficullies which the Government met with, 
d the political necessity of keeping on good terms 
th the Irish members, accounted for the sudden 
andonment of the policy of prohibiting meetings in 
iland, and enforcing the law against O'Connell. 

It was throughout his political life the boast of 
Connell that the Irish members enabled the Govern- 
!nt to pass its Reform Bill for England. The 
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second readint; of the first Reform Bill was c;irri*; 
■.\ sovtn nights' debate, by one vote only, in .i 
of 603 voters. There was a con.siclcrablt- rr,;'- 
I'lnglish and Scotch members opposed tn th'.- :v. 
and the balance was made good by the Irihh r:.- 
of whom fifty-three voted ff>r the Hill and tr 
against it. The Government was subscqu-r' 
feated, on going into committee on the Hill, Lv .: 
of (unt;ral (iascoigne, directed ajjain.st the r'i!'.,. 
niimbtT of th(; luiglish and Scotch menilK-r-. 
mcni was thereupon again dissolvt-cl. Thr . 
was now roused to the highest jiitch of t\t;: 
the .igltalinn reached a point almost equal ti' 
Ireland in iS2,S. The Reform inovcnif:n 
i-ver\ thing li(-f(irc it. 

In tlic new Parliament the Lilierals had 
large niaioriiy, and the second reading of ,1 r 
Kilnnn liill was now carried by ij;0. What ;■ 
is well known — the rejection by the Hou^i- i.:' 
its niiunidiKtioii in the session of iS ^r : ihe i 
(if tin- Miorul reading in the Lords liv .1 -: 
of nine; thr defeat of tin: (iovernniciU iV.-T 
nmii'iii [m pn>i]»>iie the disfranchising el.;,.- 
ajt|iliiatinii of Uie ( Hivernmeiit for pnwer !■ - 
prrr-. ; tl'.f n-fii-i.il nfihr King; the resign. ni,.- 
lifiviTtiimni : t!n> failure of the King to liiv! ,. 
Mini>u-\ ; tin- c.ipitiil.ition of the l,<.ril> i.-, .■ 
tlin-.it uf iTi-.iting I'fiT-. -^nfticient in minili<r :■ 
ill.- I>iil ; a:id \.\v final iri\imph of the griMi n- ;- 

Tl-.'- Iridi K.tMrm iilll f<.llo\M-d' ^uii. h- 
ICnglf'-!! j''.i!.l;>- opinion s!i,i]"'d llie one nic i-.,.r' 
iipiniim had litlli' sh.ire in shaping the otlirr. < 
Hill stiMH^li .m.Lik.d ih<- iiill in coinmin,..-. 
b.-..i;i-..- it ilid MMt n'nii'.ly the wrong whieli h.; - 
.!..■,.■ l.\ ilv i!i-,h-.in.hising Act of iSjo. lie -■ 
;!;i!. M-<\i.i;i-. i-. that Act, ihi' riinntics <.t" In!.:- 
..p\\.ir.U .,r u^.l hiin.ir.-d l]ion>and v.Uer- • !■ 
i!..- i!i.:nl..r l:.,.l -iiu- h.-.n r.-.liia-d lo iw= :: 
il>ni-..iii i. lie i.I.iiin.'d that Ireland was enti:! 
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;, many more than the five additional members it was 
r pro[K)s<!d to give. He moved many amendments for 
2 extending the franchise in various different directions, 
., These amendments were successively defeated at the 
:, instance of the Government, The debiites on them 
r. gave rise to many violent conflicts between O'Connell 
^ and Stanley. The latter showed no desire to conciliate 
r the Irish members. In vain O'Connell apjxialed to the 
assistance which he and his friends had rendered 
in carrying the English Reform Act. As amend- 
► ment after amendment was carried against him, his 
temper grew worse, and he denounced Stanley in 
violent language, as the Minister responsible for the 
failure to meet the claims of Ireland, for his overbear- 
ing and insolent manners, for his want of sympathy 
with the iH)pular demands of Ireland, and for his policy 
' of exasperation. Stanley replied with even greater 
bitterness and coarseness ; he said that ** O'Connell's 
^ speech was disgraceful to a gentleman : that his 
object was to seize every opportunity of exciting 
' the Irish people to discontent, and to poison their 
• mind against the (iovernment. His trade wjis agita- 

■ tion : his sole obj(!Ct personal ambition ; and his end the 
' separation of the two countries." Peel joined in the 

fight, and protested against giving way to agitation, 
' entirely forgetting his own conduct on Catholic 
J Emancipation in 1829. "I. for one,*' he said, •* will 

never submit to subject the Houst! to what is nothing 

■ less th.in a vile and degrading tyranny. I will not 

■ sit in the House to see its functions thus treated, 
' to hear princii)les which are fauil to all government, 

and subversive of the jx^ace of society." O'Con- 
nell. in an e«irlier stage of the Bill replying to a 
taunt of agitation, had said, ** The best mode of 
putting an end to discontent is to do justice to the 
fx?ople. If I know anything upon any subject, it is 
agitation. I have always found that there never was 
any real agitation unless where a real grievance existed. 
I defy you to point out a single instance where a 
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substantial agitation ever existed without :•. 
"jjriirvancc." 

Practically, little- or no change was madt Ir. :■ 
in the House of Commons, In the LoriU t'-- 
ami^ndmcnt made was for restoring the ri^ht i-! 
to the corrupt bodies of freemen in the lKin>... 
body of men exclusively recruited from the IV-'V 
'I'he amendment was stronj^ly conilt^mned ' 
Irish nurmbers, but without effect, Relativ<'.\ 
ICnLilisli HK asiire, the Irish Bill could not be cc- 
an enfranchisement, Ireland was not tri-at>-d • '. 
of e(iiiality. The iu;w voters proved to in- v : 
In number. The measure consequently i^av - 
much ill feelini^r In Ireland, and was alwavs c],. 
an instance of unirciiial treatment. It was ni>t : ' 
that the House of Commons made some .,r 
to a fair treatment of the Irish franchise; ;■:-..; 
only in 1.SS4 that the linLjlish and Irish fr.,r. 
iv<-re ])Iaced on a footinj^ of perfect equality '• 
e-;tablishinent of hmiseliold suffrage in both C'il-: 

Meanwhile ai^'itation continued and incr-.- .- 
Inland. It was mainly directed to the si;;.-- 
tlllu-s. 1-or the moment the whole attention ■ 
jii.ople was conct-ntrated on that point. Titli- - 
at this time collected directly from the tenant- 
were apportioneil annually with reference to ih'' 
anmiini of the harvest, and were j)ayalile .:,^<:' 
in kind. 'I'he proceeils went to pay the clvr 
thi- I-;stalilislird Clnirch— the Church of the 
il'imlnanl minority. ni»t of the people. In O: 
lri--li Church presented to view the more ,; 
annmali'-s and absurdities. Its staff ol' bishop-; 
liiL^h sal.irles was (;mirmous. There were ni::v. 
inst.mcis nf well-paid clerL;ymen without any con, 
lii.n-. ; and in vast numbers of cases the avcra_i,'e .1: 
anee at tln' rhurehes was exceedingly small. 
main ininnii' a\ llv elen^'y was derived from : 
The--,.- till vi-ry ni ently bad been IcvIlhI alnio? 
iluiivi-lv noon the smaller farmers, who, out ot T 
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c were almost without exception Catholics. The tenants 
of larjrc j^razinjf farms, who were mostly Protestants, 
~ had obtained exemption under the followinj; circum- 
1' stances. In the time of (Jueen Anne, much land in 
:-: Ireland was laid down in jjrass, and was generally let in 
i3 large holdings to Protestants. These people, whether 
2 Episcopalians or Presbyterians, objected to pay tithes, 
c and invoked the interference of their Protestant repre- 
r sentatives in the Irish Parliament. In 1735 the Tithe 
\ Agistment Act, exempting pasture land from tithe — 
': an exemption which tended to encourage the conver- 
sion of tillage into pasture — was passed by that 
assembly. This Act had very recently been repealed 
by the Imperial Parliament.* 

In Ulster the sturdy Protestant tenants had suc- 
ceeded in obtaining a further mitigation of this impost. 
They asserted customs for the exemption from tithe of 
certain crops, such as potatoes and Hax, and, by the aid 
. of friendly Protestant juries, they succeeded in effecting 
. their object. In the rest of Ireland the tenantr)' had * 
not been so fortunate. Hence it arose that the very 
poorest tenants in the Catholic districts, cultivating only 
small patches of potatoes, were liable to be called upon 
to pay their quota to the support of a Church not their 
own, while Protestant tenants of the same class in the 
north were exempt. It was of little use to tell the 
Catholic tenants that the tithe was a charge on the 
land, which was taken into account when the land was 
let, and was properly, therefore, a deduction from the 
rent, and a pro|x.*rty or right as much as the rent itself 
Such an argument might avail for a political economist, 
but would not content the Catholic cottier, who was 
called upon to contribute the tenth part of his potato 
crop to the maintenance of a Church not his own, and 
which was often deserted and empty, while the Catholic 
chapel, unsupported by the State, was crowded by poor 
worshippers, who voluntarily maintained it out of their 
scanty means. 

• 4 Geo. IV., c. 99, s. 35. 

K 
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The clerj^y as a rule farmed out their int-r- 
tithe-colUrctors, who had the worst reputations 
country for extreme harshness in the Cil'rvi 
thrsc diK-'S. The ecclesiastical courts which h.i ' 
(hLtidii in this matter were most scveru. I:--: 
a |tmv(.Tb aiiion^'st the peasantry, '• To •;:^u ir.: 
occlfsiastical court to contend with a ministr-r. ':• 
to l;nv wiih the devil in a court held in ht-ll." • 
tht; liihfs could only be collected at the puin: 
hayonrt. Contlicts almost amountint; to : 
Ii.itll'-s arose between the police and thi; ;■ .. 
\\'ln:n the pulic(^ were reported on their wa\- :■■ 
in the cnlli.clion of titht-s, tlie cattle were driven 
land, and were lockcil up in the owners' hoii--e- 
the law would not permit the sheriffs' oflicers : 
tiiem. 'llu-n: was, in fact, a tii'eneral striki- u 
titlies, antl a determination to bn rid of then, 
|)rie-;t-s denounced them in the Cathoh'c chap-'- 
cinid-nint'd the Church on whose behalf th- v 
].\iid. AnoiluT j;ri(vancc of the same kind w . 
of t'hiuch rales, or Churcli cess — a tax of an u::: 
anniiinl, inr the repair of the fabrics of tlie V.>l.c 
Cluudi and ihf maintenance of its services, !i \ 
the\iiii-> iif the I'roiestant ratepayers, hut paii 
by all iMliiiaviTS, whatever their relijjfinn. 

In llir latter part of iS,y, the difticultv • 
li-elin,^' tithes and ChurcIl rates became so ^r.^: 
tin- lii-lmps advised th<>ir cteri^y to desist fri.'." 
all' nipt, and to abstain from pressini; their t 
until I'arliariH-nt shciuld deal with the tiiiesiinn. ' 
di-.lr( >s and diMirult\- rnnseipn-nlly pn-vaih-d .. 
tin- iliT:^}-, d^niniitti'i-s un the subject Witi- .i\-:- 
by l".lJi' li.iLivs of I'.u-liament in iS.^>. t 
indi^iLiiiiiii iif ( )*Ciininll. no Catholic ineinbrr^ 
n.-i:;in.it'd t<. sit ..n thr Conimitt.-e of the H.--.. 
Ci-i'iin..iw "as if; 111' said, ■■ Catholics had no:h: 
d.i wiili l:i!;.> ev..]!! t^' pay theui." Oue>t:.-: 
tin: .xp-di- n. \- of the rharL^e. the destination o: 
• «..:.,». .U l:,-.. .L. Li; -I.Irl.mik,- vol i., [.. j>5. 
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tithe, and the condition of the EstabHshed Church, 
do not appear to have been entertained by these 
Committees. The only subject they discussed was 
how to recover the charge in the interest of the clergy. 
The Committees of both Houses came to the same 
conclusion — that the Government should intervene for 
the assistance of the clergy, by advancing the amount 
of uncollected tithe, and should take upon itself the 
duty of collecting the arrears ; and further, that the 
composition of the tithes, and their conversion into a 
money payment, should be made compulsory and not 
pcnnissive. The Government, accordingly, introduced 
resolutions to enable them to advance ^60,000 to the 
clergy, and to assume the collection of arrears, and also 
for the compulBory composition of tithes. 

O'Connell violently attacked these resolutions in 
the I louse of Commons, He complained of the in- 
sulting contempt with which Irish f|uestions were dealt 
with. "All Ireland," he said, "was combined against the 
tithe system — all the Catholics, alt the Presbyterians, 
all the Dissenters; yet how did the Government pro- 
pose to deal with it ? By substituting the Government 
for the tithe-collectors ; by making the Lord Lieutenant 
tithe-proctor-gencral for all I reland ; and by keeping up 
the Protestant Establishment, the most monstrous which 
ever existed in any country." While denouncing the 
Established Church, as It stoo<l, he expressed himself 
favourable to the endowment of all religious bodies in 
Ireland. " He would give," he said, "to the present 
clergy of the Established Church the full amount 
of their livings, but he would not continue after their 
death to pay enormous sums to those who had no 
spiritual duties. He would levy a tax on all property 
for the purpose of religion and charity ; by religion 
he did not mean the Established Church only, or any 
particular Church, but to a certain extent every Church, 
and without doubt the Established Church among 
them. A small glebe ought to be given to every 
minister." Mr. Shell, who had entered Parliament at 
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tilt last "jciieral tluction, supported him in a v-; 
spci-cli: but the measure was c:irriud in s[jiti.- m: 
opposilidii. A proposal of Shcil to abfili>h L 
rales ill Irt-latui was n(;.i,'ativcd by 79 votrs to :^ 
It will be observi-il that the tirsl clibrt ni" :;■ 
form Ministry of MnL,^laiiti on the subjeLt n:" : 
was iiitirely in the interest of the clerj^y. and v.!: 
objixn of securinij their incomes; it put the il- 
ment in the position of tithe-collector : it a-.:. . 
money of the State to the cleri^'v ; it matle th<' c - 
tion of tithes in money conijnilsorj', in order to f... 
their collection. There was not a word in the -■. ■ 
of LonHirey antl Lord Stanley to in<lic.itt.* anv ; 
tion that the Catholic tit he- payers had anv ;,t-. 
to complain of, <;iiher in the system of tithes. <^t v 
establishment of the Church of the niinoritv. 
( irey. in the 1 louse of LorIs. said that " while .- 
tiuL,' the iu':^'-ne)- of effectinj,' some improvem-n: ' 
mini.; (if making provision for the clerc^v of Ir 
hi; wouhl never think of making any such i;v: 
nviU. witliout fullv securing' to the Cliurch ;;- 
ri.i;Ius.- 

In the autunm of 1S32. after tlie passing,' ■ 
Reform .\(i, Parliament was acjain ilissoKid. A _• 
el'itinii Uink place, and a House of Conim >:> 
(■1<-Liri| iiniiiT the new franchise —an event (if th ■ ..■ 
iin]><>iian(v- in the hi--iory of the country. Tiu- L 
p:ir[\ rn.tiii' m.arly a clian sweep of the constit;:-: 
i ii>- ol.i Tory ]iarty, the o|>ponents of Ki f.-r-; 
cr ■■-!(■ 1 in reuirninL,' less than nne-tifih of the rv ■ 
eli([e.l. 'Ihep: was II ni.iiorii\' aL;ainst them i- 
II. w ll.>iiM- of ;,SS. I'rniii Ireland, of <me h;.- 
and ti\e ineitii.ei-s, only twenly-three nicniber- 
r-nirtiiil by ilic Tory party. I'or the first v.". 
<]ii'-ti.in I'f n -Ileal of the I'nion was raisfd ;it x'.-.- 
<■]•■■ {'.'■xi-.. 01 ihi- ei.;hiy-lwo Liberals. f<iriv-f":\^ 
ji''':.;id 111 \i.|i- fur ri]>e,il. a number Ie«;-i tl'...r 
111 i!ii- ii'l.il niiinber iif i-epresentatives for Ir<' 
llie rein.iinder wiTe in t.ivnur of reforms, >u.- 
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:: the abolition of tithes, the reduction of the Church 
i: Estal>lishment, the revival of municipal institutions 
:. — mcasuR!S consistent with the maintenance of the 
: Union. Uurinif the autumn and winter the resistance 
• of the peasantry to the collection of tithes continued. 
Twelve thousand attachments were issued in the 
courts of law for the arrears of tithes, now the pro- 
perty of the Crown, and it was the fixed resolve of the 
Government to collect them, even at the point of the 
bayonet. The attempt to do so was met by active 
resistance, anil a series of encounters took place in all 
parts of the country throu^^hout the winter, between 
the police and the military on the one hand, and the 
pcas;intry on the other. 

The meetinjj of the Reformed Parliament, in the 
bcj^inninj; of 1S33, was another j^reat opportunity 
afforded British statesmen of dealinj; with Irish ques- 
tions, both by lej^islation and administration, in a 
spirit of conciliation and justice. There was an 
enormous majority in Parliament in favour of Lord 
Grey's Government. It could do almost as it liked, 
and was no lonjtjer hampered by Parliamentary oppo- 
sition. It had an open field for any chanj^es it 
mi^ht think desirable in its Irish policy. The op- 
portunity was aj^ain thrown away ; the demands of 
Ireland were disregarded. No approach was made 
to O'Connell ; he was still held at arm*s length. 
Anglesey and Stanley continued to govern Ireland 
on Tory lines. The Government had shown its con- 
fidence in Stanley's policy by admitting him to the 
Cabinet ; and thenceforward he practically governed 
Ireland. No attempt had been made to carr>' the 
policy of the Catholic Relief Act into administrative 
action. The demand in Ireland for reforms, especially 
on the tithe question, was universal. The wise and 
statesmanlike course for the Government would have 
been at once to propose those measures of reforms, and 
to trust to their operation for the restoration of order. 
But Ministers chose the opposite course ; they asked 
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Parliament to support them, not in a policy of a:- 
cession, but of coercion. 

In the debate on the Address, O'Connell attackt: 

this policy with the utmost violence ; he descr:t: 

the speech from the throne as " brutal, bloody, r: 

unconstitutional ; '* he said that the increase of cr:"' 

in Ireland was due to misgovernment. and lo rr 

refusal of reforms, not to agitation. He denoLn;-: 

the administration of Lord Anglesey and Mr. Stan!-. 

** Never had there been such a f>ersecuting Govcr- 

ment ; they had prosecuted the press, the \*:<*]' 

and even the priests, but they had done nothing: : 

restore tranquillity to the people. . . . When Irt!::: 

had so many grounds of complaint, had not its peoj'.r . 

right to agitate ? Was it not shameful that the :■:'- 

message sent by the Reformed Parliament to Ircli:. 

should be one, not of peace, but of war f The princ:- : 

of Protestant Ascendency was manifestly to be T.i:r 

tained ; the policy of excluding Irish Catholics froir i 

positions of power in their own country \^-as to be :>:• 

pctuated. Four years had elapsed since the passing . 

the Catholic Relief Act, but no change had as yeiiak-: 

place in the system of English government in IreUr 

The policy of the Castle was still that no Papist nr. 

apply. Did the Government expect that the Ir.: 

peo])le could be coerced into law and order as lon-^^ : 

Catholic limancipation was permitted to remain a c^i 

letter — as long as practical justice was denied therr ' 

He warned the Government that no measurt-s 

coercion, howc^ver stringent, would be efftrctuai 

putting down agitation and restoring peace, until t" 

popular grievances were redressed. 

He enumerated seven grievances in Ireland wh". 
required immediate redress, i. The condition of t: 
l^olice. and of the magistracy, who were entirelv r 
cruitcd from the ranks of the Protestants. Of iwenr 
six stijx'nch'ary magistrates ai)pointed by Lord Ani;lesf 
there was not a single Cathoh'c. Of thirty-tivo i: 
spectors of poh'ce and five inspectors-general, not or 
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a rrr,.;i. )ii dm. rtiu lr«>in lii.a (»1 lln- i'« epic, .iiiii wjih 
arhitr.iry powrr, aiul a;^ainst the nKinlxTs of which 
it was h()[Klcss to seek redress, no matter what in- 
justice was conimitted. what would be the feeh'n^^s 
which such a state of thin^^s would j^^enerate ? 2. Tlie 
total want of confidence in the administration of justice 
by the bench of judjjes. I*or more than thirty years, 
he siiid. the enemies of hb(»rty in Ireland had been in 
power; they had filled all the judicial appointments 
with their political supporters ; promotion had been 
uniformly withheld from any one who had even sij^ned 
a petition in favour of Catholic lunancipation, or who 
had shown any sympathy with the people. 3. The 
manner of strikin;^ juries. The power assumed by 
the Crown in Ireland. — very different and far greater 
than that exercised in En;^land. — of settinj^ jurors aside 
at its discretion, was uniformly exercised to prevent 
Catholics bein*^ on juries, and had [)laced the adminis- 
tnition of justice entirely in Protestant hands. 4. The 
abuse of the j^rand jury system, and the power of im- 
posing taxes by self-api)ointed bodies, who were all of 
one class and relij^ion. and a majority of whom were 
absentees. 5. The state of municipal corporations 
in Ireland. The bijjotr)' and exclusiveness of these 
bodies were well known. Ihou^jh Catholics had been 
for years admissible, few had ever been admitted to 
these corporations, and none hail ever be(m allowed 
to discharge the duties of these offices. Not a single 
Catholic had been admitted to the corporation of 
Dublin for forty years. 6. The grievance of tithes 
and the Established Church. All the Catholics 
wanted, he said, was freedom in religious matters. 
They desired no supremacy, but they insisted upon 
the extinction of tithes ; and they objected to pay 
twenty-two bishops and innumerable other Church 
functionaries for services they did not require. 7. 
The suppression of meetings by the Government, by 
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a construction of the law which would never b- 
toleratcd in Hngland. Were the meetings, he said 
in Ireland more dangerous than those in Birmingham. 
by means of which reform of ParUament had been 
obtained ? yet no one thought of suppressing the 
English meetings. 

Having made this enumeration of grievances 
O'Connell warned the Government that no measures «' 
coercion, however stringent, would be cflTectual in puttir.j 
down agitation and restoring peace until the popular de- 
mands were granted. The Whigs, he said, had alwa« 
proved the bitterest enemies of Ireland. They wen 
only treading in the steps of those who had gone before 
them. They had rendered themselves liable for al 
the crime that took place in Ireland. Let them but j-: 
justice to Ireland; let them put down the cry for re- 
peal of the L'nion, by showing that it was unnecessan 
let them show that they meant well to that wretche-i 
country, and agitation would cease. He conclude: 
by denouncing Stanley as the worst enemy of Irelaai 
that had ever held the office of Chief Secretary. 

Stanley replied that it was idle to talk of measures 
of concession until the disturbances which disgiacc^ 
the country were put down. O'Connell, by his violen: 
courses, had made himself responsible for them. Ts 
demand the redress of such grievances, whilst the 
spirit of rebellion remained unquelled, was to ask 
I'arliament not to deliberate, but to crouch beton 
dangers which were threatened. Respect for the la» 
should be first establi.shed. attachment to the Gox'em- 
ment first secured, and then it would be fitting to 
consider the question of grievances. How was this 
respect and attachment to be gained ? By force. .A 
Government to be loved must be feared. He taunted 
O'Connell witli not having ventured in the House of 
Commons to grapj)le with the question of repeal <rftbe 
L'nion. The tlovernment now told him before ita 
people of Great Uritain that his panacea ' 
which would lie resisted to the death witJ 
jfower of the (iovernment. 
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This speech of Stanley's gives the key-note to his 
policy for Ireland. It was thcit of uncompromisin}^ 
hostility to O'Connell ; of resistance by force to the 
demands of Irelanil; of suppression of every symptom 
of disorder in Ireland, before any ear would be given 
to her complaints. It drew remonstrances from the 
more advanced members of the Liberal party in Eng- 
land. Stanley was too violent in his tone even for 
Peel, who, while supporting the Government, made 
important reservations. ** He had always dreaded 
measures of coercion, for he feared that, whilst their 
effect for good would be temporary, they would leave 
behind a rankling wound, of which the soreness would 
be long felt. He had always been in favour of trying 
the ordinar)' law in preference to coercion. There 
is a great evil in coercive measures ; you cannot rely 
on them for any permanent good ; but there is great 
risk that they will relax the energy of the ordinary 
law, and widen the breach between the richer classes, 
for whose protection they are framed, and the poorer 
classes, for whose punishment they appear to be in- 
tended." The argument against coercion could not be 
more tersely put. Nevertheless Peel supported the 
Government, and O'Connell's amendment was rejected, 
after four nights debiUe, by an overwhelming majority.* 

The Coercion Bill was introduced by Lord Grey 
in the House of Lords, and, as might be expected, 
was carried there without opposition or amendment. It 
was the most stringent measure of the kind ever in- 
troduced. It proposed to give [K)wer to the Lord 
Lieutenant to proclaim districts, and to establish 
martial law; to suspend the Habeas Corpus Act; to 
try prisoners by military tribunals ; to suppress public 
meetings ; to forbid persons to be out at night from 
one hour after sunset until sunrise ; and to enable 
the militar)^ to enter houses to search for arms. In 
the Commons it was introduced by Lord A 1 thorp, 
in a very half-hearted speech. In fact, it was known 

for the amendment, 301 against. 
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that in the Cabinet, Lord Althorp, Lord Melbour: 
and Mr. Grant had favoured prompt and la: 
measures of conciliation for Ireland, and had w 
difficulty been persuaded by Stanley to consent 
meeting the Reformed Parliament with a string* 
Coercion Bill, as their first measure for Irelai 
With these views Lord Althorp made but a p< 
case for his Bill, and it was generally felt that 
adequate cause had been assigned for so extra 
a measure. Later, however, on the same nij; 
Stanley stepped in to supply the want of \\ff. 
shown by his chief. In a speech of extraordinj 
power he completely carried the House with hi 
Lord Russell has described this speech as the mt 
surprising instance of what intense earnestness, hi: 
intellect, reckless courage, and passionate eloquec 
can achieve in changing the mood of a popular i 
sembly. * Stanley denounced O'Connell in hau^h 
and contemptuous terms. " The curse of Irelanti 
he said, " was agitation and demagogism ; until t^ 
was put down there would be no security for U 
and order, life and property." O'Connell repiti 
that it was useless to think of restoring' order i 
force until grievances were redressed, " Let tit-S 
be abolished, let rack-renting be prevented, and or»i< 
will prevail in Ireland. There was a time when 
ray of hoi>e dawned on Ireland. It was when :: 
present Parliament first assembled. We saw it 
reformed House of Commons meet. We knew t: 
people of Lngland were represented here. U 
believed that they would afford us redress of k 
j^'riuvances — and you give us an Act of despotiac 
The most remarkable incident of this important deha: 
was the s[)eech of Mr. Lytton Bulwer, afterwards Ljfi 
Lytton. " The question," he said, " is how disorderaa: 
anarchy in Ireland are to be put down. The Gowrt- 
ment say by coercion, tempered by concession. I sif 
by concession, and concession only. I am sure thalM 
• ■• I.iff of Lord Mylhourne," vol. i. p. 419. 
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people on the face of the earth can be jjovcrned by 
the system which the Government now propose — to- 
day coercion, to-morrow concession. This quick 
alternation of kicks and kindness ; this coaxing with 
the hand and spurninjj with the heel ; this system, 
at once feeble and exasperating, of allowing the 
justice of complaint and yet stilling its voice — of 
holding out hopes and fears, terrors and conciliation, 
all in a breath — is a system that renders animals and 
human beings alike not tame but savage ; is a system 
which would make the most credulous |>eople distrustful, 
and the mildest ferocious. You flatter yourselves that 
under the shelter of these laws you will be able with 
effect to apply your remedial measures. It is just the 
reverse ; they will blight all your remedies, and throw 
their withering shadows over all your concessions." 

O'Connell closed the debate by another strong 
appeal to the House. He taunted the Whigs with 
inconsistency, in presenting this as the first measure 
of the Reformed Parliament — a measure which put 
an end to personal liberty, to the right of petition, 
to liberty of the press/and to trial by ]wxy ; he insisted 
that all constitutional methods had not been ex- 
hausted. "What had the Government been doing 
since the previous August ? They had been en- 
deavouring to enforce the payment of tithes by 
sending horse and foot into ever)- part of Ireland — by 
turning the Lord Lieutenant into a tithe-collector. 
He alone (O'Connell) offered hope to the Irish people 
— the hope of an Irish domestic legislature. English 
members might think that a delusive hope. Let them 
prove it to be so, by showing that they were ready to 
afford the Irish people kind and paternal protection. 
Instead of that they turned away the look of kindness. 
They left all grievances unredressed ; for bread they 
gave a stone, and they established amongst them a 
most despotic authority, acting upon the principle that 
a Government * to be loved must first be feared.' '* 

The second reading was carried, on a division, 
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''>■ 3*^5 to ^4- Jt^ pro^Tt'SS throui^h 
led to ;i scries of vinlunt conflicts between 
jind Stanley. ICvery clause \v.is stoutly rcsis 
perm i II i 11!^^ the coiisiitiition of courts-inariia 
carried, alter prolonL,''ed op[>osition. by a 
2;o to 130. Some few conc»:ssions, miti 
rii^'oiir of the [)roposals, and providlnj; seciiri 
almse. were matle by Lord Allliorp. Tht cl 
merit was to the effect that no district shoii 
claimed nu-rely on the i^roiind that tithes we 
in it. 'riiis clianLte produced ^reat tli-. 
amoiv.^ llie Conservative peers, who hcdd 
almost as miscliiev<»iis as a declarati<3n th; 
need be paid. Immediately on the pass, 
measure, ihe l-nrd 1-ieiitenant issued a pi 
suppressing; O'Connelis last Association, 
however, liad anticipated the action ot" th 
meiit by a resohition that, from the pci 
dissoUilion by le;^i,slalive coercion, all its fiii 
acts sliould be conllded toO'Connell him- 
will be seen that the suppression had Iitll«_- 1 
u|)on the a,L;ilation. 

In thi' mean time a remedial measure 
introduced by t!ie tiovernment in the 1 lous 
nioti-;, propnsinL; to deal to some extent wit! 
ancf 111 llu: Irisli CiuirL-h I'lstablishinent. '1 
symptoms ,u the outset uf a <livision of 
the Caliinet on tliis subject. I*!nj;lish opini' 
linlv o]ijio-eil at that lime to any coniiiK- 
of reform : it wonKl not listen to any propi. 
sii]ipr'-'siiin of tile Irish Church Mstablislmi 
the application of it-, immense endowments 
piirp'>si<; still lr>s was it prepan;d for a n 
th"' coii.iirn nt ind'twnicnt <if the Catln 
Thr >ran'ial. however, of the Protestant 
Inl.uvl \v,is very ;..;re.it, and a larj;e majoi 
l.ibii'.il party were willini.; to cut down it- 
in'iu to reasonable proportions, by rec 
iutinlnr of bi--hops. by suppressing bent-t 
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ire were practically no duties, and by applying the 
)cceds of these reductions to some secular purpose, 
measure was brought forward with this object on 
half of the Government by Lord Althorp. The Bill 
jposed to abolish the Church cess, which was esti- 
ited to produce about ;^ 70.000 per annum, and to 
y a tax on the incomes of the clergy for the mainte- 
nce of the churches. Twelve out of the twenty-two 
ihoprics were to be suppressed, and also all benefices 
lere there were fewer than fifty Protestants ; the 
3ceeds from these reductions, estimated at ^^3, 000,000, 
ire to be devoted to such purposes as Parliament 
ould thereafter think fit. O'Connell, on its intro- 
ction, supported the measure, because it recognized, 

said, an admirable principle — that where there were 
\ spiritual wants there should be no receiving of 
hes or other income. 

The pro|X)sal in the Bill for appropriating to 
cular purposes a part of the income and property, 
eretofore devoted to the Church, met with great 
^position. Sir Robert Peel, while favourable to the 
form of the Irish Church, objected strongly to the 
version of any part of its property, and held that it 
ight to be considered just as sacred as any private 
operty. Many of the Whigs equally objected. It 
icame known that this part of the proposal had no 
lance of being carried through the House of Lords, 
he Ministers, therefore, determined to withdraw it, 
id when the clause was reached in Committee, Stanley, 
mself, moved its rejection. It had never, he said, 
;en the intention of the Government to apply the 
irplus funds to general State purposes, but rather to 
)jects which would involve religious and general 
larity ; but he looked forward with alarm to the 
mflict of hostile opinion on the subject, and he was 
iwilling to risk the benefits, to be derived from 
her parts of the measure, by endangering the prin- 
ple. From his subsequent action, it seems probable 
lat Stanley had never assented to the introduction of 
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tills clause, and woulil have resigned sooner thai 
to it. O'Connell attacked the Government 1 
nrndcring this princi|)le with unmeasured n- 
W hen thi- Ministers introthiccd coercion, they j.r 
to accompanj- it with measures of rcdrcs.-, ; ih 
declared they would stand or fall by these mt 
It was on the faith of this they had carrit-i 
Coercion Bill, and now they sacrificed the mni 
cijile of their remedial measures in order to k 
office. Stanley denied that the application 
surplus Church |)roperty for secular piirposc-s ha 
a prineiijle of the IJill. 'I'hc rejection of the 
was not carried without strong protest, ar 
hundred and forty-eight members votei.1 t"«ir 
teniion. The measure, thus amended, was 
main features, ami with the e.xceplion of tht- 
tion of Chuixli tess, no longer one which in:- 
the majority of the Irish people. It was rede 
cfftHt. to a reform of the Church of Irelan*.! in i: 
iiiiensl. and a redistribution of its income am^ 
ofticers. It made that institution a little mon- 
silile, in the sense that the number of bishops an: 
funeiiiinari<swith no duties whatever were to be re. 
Tlu; hXlablishnient itself, the most glarin_g anoir 
all. Wfiuld remain, and there would be no lnn^<' 
gmss casis of clerical sinecures. The princ:; 
the appn>i.riation of its surplus property for thi- ! 
of thr pi(i]ile of Ireland gentrrally was aban- 
V.ww thus n-dueed. it was with some dTtViciiltv ih 
liill pass.d tlu- Lnrds. Th.' Duke of Wellingt.T 
his uimo-^t rntreaties to avoid a division <in it : i 
spite of Uu-se, ninet\ -ei-ht peers voted for the rv- 
of ihe bill, an.l mu' iiiindred and fifty -seven i 
111'- i.ppiinrnts of the me.tsure succeedeil I'n ihft 
till- (ii.\rnimi-nt on an amendment. pro\i.lin^ 
wlnH' noiiuiy had luin performed in a parish f.T 
ji.ir-.. ih.- hiiiils fii>m tlie iH-iieficc should be ac.: 
i.iti d iM build a t.'hureh thire, or a gh;be-housc. 
I hi drbate-. on th<- Cmreion Bill and the C: 
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Teniix>ralitics Bill, and O'ConncIIs indignant re- 
proaches to the Government, were not without their 
effect. It became evident that a large part of the 
Lilx.Tal party was of opinion that the policy pursued 
towards Ireland was a mistake; and there were grave 
misgivings in the Cabinet itself. The first evidence of 
this was the removal of Stanley from the post of Irish 
Secretar)', for which he had shown himself eminently 
unqualified by his bitter temper and want of sympathy. 
A more unfortunate selection for the post could not 
have l)een made. His action and his violent language 
had d(!stroyed all hope of concili.iting the Irish party in 
the House of Commons, and the vast majority of the 
Irish people. He was now appointed Secretary of 
State for the Colonies ; and Lord Anglesey was re- 
plactrd by Lord Wellesley. 

It is only fair to Mr. Stanley to recall the fact that 
during his few years of office, though he conducted 
the Government of Ireland on the old-established 
principle of Protestant Ascendency, he laid the foun- 
dation of one institution of great ultimate importance, 
and in which he endeavoured to preserve a position of 
impartiality as between the rival sects of that countr)'. 
Nothing had been more degrading, galling, and more 
permanently mischievous to the Catholic population 
of Ireland than the provisions of the Penal Code 
with reference to education. Catholics were forbidden 
to set up schools of their own, or to be masters or 
teachers in Protestant schools, or even to teach in 
private houses any other children, than those belonging 
to them. It was made illegal to send children or 
young men abroad, for the purpose of being educated 
in foreign schools or colleges, and it was only by 
stealth that the wealthier Catholic families, unable to 
obtain education at home, were able to smuggle their 
sons out of the countr)', to receive instruction conform- 
able to their religious views, in France or Belgium. 
In the earlier period of the penal laws, provisions were 
directed against any education whatever of Catholics, 
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Later, in the eighteenth century, it occurred 
bishops and other leaders of the Protestant Ascti 
tiiat education might be made the means of \. 
tizing ; and, accordingly, various efforts were m 
their instance, by Parliament and by voluntarv >■■ 
and endowments to promote the instruction of C 
children; it was hoped to reduce the intluence 
Catholic Church, by making it a condition thai 
childn.-n should be instructed in the doctrines ar. 
ciples of the Protestant faith. Catholics were ; 
ingly admitted to the schools supported bv th-.- 
hut only upon the declaration of parents giving f 
vokintary consent to their children beinjj in-tr.; 
the Protestant religion. 

In 17S1 some relaxation of the pcnallaw;; t^l'"l^ 
Catholics were for the first lime permitted to I' 
schools, but only by the leave and licence < 
IVotcstant bishop of tlie diocese. The Iri'^h 
mitnt in i;o2 removcrd all other restrictions on C 
(■ditcalion : but it still left all endowments in &.>■ 
of Prolislants, and the Slate aid was onlv ;;: 
the srtlarian schools ()f the minority. After the ' 
between iSii and iSi 7. a further advance wa> 
It was conceded thai it was desirable to proiii' 
eilucalinn of Catholics' children, and that it wa> 
to forcr: upon llieni. as a condition of it, their iii>tr 
in r-'li-iiius priiicijtles distasteUil to their pa 
public opininn. however, in ICngland. it was i.: 
c'uiM not ju^tily the application of State aid to >i 
whin- the Catholic religion was taught, or even 
Vio reli-i'.n was taught. A society, therefo.-". 
founded for til'- purpose of cstablisliin;^ sch<v):. 
the aiil of State funds, upon the principh- ih. 
Isible w.i-^ to be n-.iddaiK' in them, without exp!.. 
or i-.iinuTin. 'I'his. a;;.un, was opposed to i!v 
siieritiMvis \ i. \vs of C.uholics. who objected >!r 
iM p! n ing tile llibK- without comment in the h.ir. 
ihiidreii bet\\e<.-n the ages of five and fifietn. 
d- -.ip-. however, i<f till' Irish Catholics for ed.:. 
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; so great that, much as they objected to the plan, 
y were prepared to give it a trial. O'Connell 
ame a member of the new body, called the Kildare 
eet Society ; numerous schools were set on foot 
>ughout the country, and received an annual grant 
hunting to ;^30,ooo. The Board, however, soon 
into difficulties by allying itself with various prose- 
zing bodies, and entirely lost the confidence of the 
holies, so that 0*ConneIl felt himself compelled to 
er his connection with it. The benefit of the system 
inly accrued to Ulster and the Protestant population 
iwhere. Five-sixths of the masters were Protestants, 
roportion exactly the reverse of what it should have 
n. 

It was under these circumstances that Stanley now 
de an effort to popularize education in Ireland, and 
establish it on an unsectarian basis. There can 
no doubt that the Irish people, Protestant and 
:holic, desired a denominational system of education. 
t English opinion, which at that time insisted upon 
lominational education for England, would not per- 
of State funds being devoted to the teaching of 
:holic principles as part of a school system in Ireland, 
nley. therefore, recognizing this difficulty, proposed 
ystem of mixed education for Ireland, where the 
le grants would be given for lay subjects only, but 
ere time and opportunity would be afforded for each 
lomination to give whatever instruction it might 
ik fit for the children of those belonging to it. He 
:lared that the Kildare Street Society was a failure ; 
t its system was utterly unfitted for the Irish people, 
I was based on principles repugnant to the Catholic 
)ulation. He proposed the constitution of a new 
ird. on which Catholics were to be represented ; 
ools were to be established, open equally to Catholic 
1 Protestant children ; four days in the week were 
be devoted to secular education, and one or two 
rs to the separate religious education of the children ; 
; this latter was in no way to be provided or paid 

L 
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for by the State ; the system was to be so rr 
f that there should not be a suspicion of pros^ 

The scheme was supported in the House by O't 
on behalf of the Catholics. He describtd S 
speech as distinguished by good taste, good tvti 
charitable consideration ujwn those points ir 
' others ini^ht differ from him. He denounced t' 

sition from Ulster as a farrago of bigotry. H.- 
ated the suggestion that the Catholics woiil.l 
content with e<]uallty. but were seeking for asct- 
" i le. for one. wished to state — and he made the 
tion in the presence of that God who would ju/ 
by what lie then stated, to eternal weal or w 
he would be as strenuous an opi>oncnt i>\ ' 
Asc<'ndency in Ireland as any I'rotestant in th.it 
.■\sLend<;iicy only corrupted religion, and he !■ 
•■ religion too fondly to wish to see it in tiic nscei 

Stanley's plan was adopted in spite of the 0:1 
of the l'rtit(.si;mt party of Ireland. For sutt 
it commaniled the support of the Catholic i 
Tlie weak [tart of the scheme from the tirst c 
in the consiitution of the Board. The C 
funned five-sixths of the pc>[)ulation of In-1 l: 
cm the Hoard of seven members only tun ' 
lie Catholics. Of the ri'maining five, two « 
prcscntalives of the Presbyterians, ant.1 thn r, 
l-lslaljlishcd Church. It was slroni,^ tes:;:;: 
the moderation of the Catlu>lie party that tii- 
eonlrnt. in thr tirst instance, with a Hnanl ir. 
stitutid. The l'iesliyt<rians were from ib.,- ■■ 
main op|joiu-nts of the scheme. Thev ihil' 
L^'oilles^, system. They claimed that in a t. 
iiintry the IJiljle. unabridged and unnuitilate.; 



fnnn the l.a-.is of e.hication. anil the 



up; 



system uhiLh iiUerfend with the inestimalilc 
aml Use nl tile Si ri[Jtures in the schools. (M 
.il\\a\s defen.leil tile system, on the gniunJ 
v\.iiiM imt <l<[iii\e I'rotesiant chiiilren of ; 
III the liiMe. bill would [irevent tlie rt-.idii;.: 
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»: being forced on Catholics in a manner they did not 
\ approve of. 

The resistance of the Ulster Presbyterians did not 

cease with the passing of the measure. By steady 

» pressure upon the Board, directed for several years, 

i they gradually succeeded in persuading it to make 

s concessions to them. These departures from the 

\ original scheme gradually alienated the Catholic clergy 

IB and bishops. The action of the Board, which at first 

^j was perfectly impartial between the various sects, was 

^ after a time modified. Their course, in respect to the 

|. historical works which they prepared and circulated for 

2,, the use of the schools, was specially distasteful to the 

fj Catholic and National party. They studiously omitted 

i from the history of Ireland any passage or expression 

J reminding the children of the separate national exist- 

p ence or historic traditions of their race and country. 

. National emblems, references to liberty or freedom, 

and patriotic aspirations were carefully eliminated from 

the lesson-books. It was even sought to substitute 

the idea of an English for an Irish birthright ♦ 

Dr. Whately, the Anglican Archbishop of Dublin, 

one of the stoutest supporters on the Board of the 

"* mixed system, and who in other respects was most fair 

* in his policy to the Catholics, was mainly responsible 

' for this most silly attempt to denationalize the Irish 

^ children. As a result, the Board and its system 

^ equally lost the confidence of the people. Catholic 

] opinion was turned against it, and from 1840 for 

twenty years there was a steady and persistent hos- 

^ tility to it on the part of the Catholic bishops, headed 

^ by Archbishop MacHale, but somewhat restrained 

• The Irish children were regularly taught to sing a goody-goody 
hymn, commencing — 

'* I thank the goodness and the grace 
That on my birth have smiled. 
And made me in these Christian days 
A happy English child.'* 

Barry O'Brien's ** Fifty Years of Concession to Ireland," vol i. p. 195. 
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from Rome. They demanded a denominational 
and more control over the schools. This w;is > 
resisted by the Government. It was not till i"^' 
concessions were made to the Catholic op:- 
The Hoard was then reconstituted, and the n;iT 
its members was increased to twenty, onc-l 
whom were to be Catholics. 

It is satisfactory to add that, in spite of th-- 
sition of rival sects, the schools have grown * 
in niiml)er. and that the attendance has year bv \ 
creased. The tendency, however, has been n: 
metre to depart from the orii^nnal intention. 'I i: 
out the jjireatcr part of Ireland the schools 
fact, not mixed, but are separate and practict 
nominational. It is only in a part of L'ls:- 
thc schools are under the joint manaj^mv 
Catholics and Protestants, and that the Nvst- 
remained a mixed one as contemplated bv S: 
and (rven in this province the f^Tfiia.t majuriiv 
schools are for separate denominations. Irisli 
has, in fairi. succeeded in asscrtinjj itself. 
the intentions of the foimders of the system . 
I'.iHiament. and has adjusted by decrees th-- 
tioiial (rsiablisiiments more nearlv to the wain- 

Lookini,' back at Stanleys plan, it is f.i-i\ : 
SIC that its main difect ci)nsist<:d in the conNtJt . 
A f loani with SCI unlair a n'|)resentation of tin- C 
majority ol Inl.uid. This was dm- to an unr^ ,1- 
fc.tr of the Catholics, and in part also to tiic r 
prijudicc in lji;.^Iand aL^ainst .my system mid- r 
i!ii-rc was a pnssiltiliiy thai Catholic dnttrinc^ 
Ih- liiu-lit at tlu' cxpt nsc of the Stale. W- 
ii-sch' iiL^.un-it tiiis. tlic Impirial Parlianicni ■; 
lip'iii .Ml unfair nprc-icru.ilion of the natinn.i' 
while, .m iliir i.tluT hand, lo make the m!-.'- 

■ I'l- ~:.T\ ..I ;h. i.i!!..;:- [.lusis i.f i!k' a(;it.ii:..n :n I- 
■ .■ ..Vi.i ..I tM'i.^n..; ,.!■;, .,:i,.n i, t,.l,! .u kn-th m V" 
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acceptable to Ireland, it was compelled to pay the 

lole cost of primary education in Ireland out of State 

fids, while in England and Scotland nearly two- 

irds of the cost have been borne by local contributions 

by school fees. 

In the year following on the retirement of Stanley 
834), O'Connell, with great reluctance and against his 
tter judgment, moved early in the session his first 
d only resolution in the Imperial Parliament in 
/our of repeal of the Union. It took the form of a 
3tion for the appointment of a committee to inquire 
x> the means by which the dissolution of the Irish 
irliamcnt had been effected, and the effects of that 
^asure upon Ireland, and as to the probable con- 
quences of continuing the legislative union between 
e two countries. His speech was a powerful one, 
ough not one of his best, and not to compare in force 
d argument with the statement he made on the same 
bject. a few years later, to the corporation of Dublin, 
t with many passages of great passion and pathos, 
showed that he was almost equally able to hold his 
'n before an educated and a hostile audience in the 
ouse of Commons, as before a popular assembly in 
^land, whose passions it was so easy for him to rouse, 
d with whom he was in such direct sympathy. It is 
possible by a short resume to do justice to the argu- 
;nt, but all who wish to understand the case from the 
int of view of an Irish Nationalist will do well to 
idy it, and especially the historical arguments and 
I description of the process by which the Union was 
Tied. He concluded by saying that he advocated 
>eal that he might prevent separation, which he 
)ught would be a measure fraught with incalculable 
schicf to both countries. He desired the federal 
mcction of the two kingdoms, that in the hour of 
Timon danger they might afford protection to each 
ler. But let her own Parliament be restored to 
jland ; the British Parliament had never shown itself 
npctent to legislate for Ireland; the Union had 
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been carried by a train of unparalleled crime 
financial and legislative terms on which it ha 
ceeded \vi;re impolitic and unjust; Ireland ha. 
deprived of her constitution, her people strip[K:ii 
means of subsistence ; and final separation mij 
lonj:^, be the resuh of obstinate resistance on ti 
of Ivnjiland. His countr)' had been hitherto ^"j. 
not by constitutional law, but in the spirit of tie?; 
and lie demanded therefore at the hands of Kn. 
restoration of her national legislature. 

The d(-batc lasted for several days, but tJi 
spcecli worthy of survival of the many mad..- . 
O'ConnelVs motion was that of Sir Robert V-- 
was adecpiate to the great occasion, and to the ■ 
pitched in a lofty tone, but wanting, as were 
speeches on Ireland, in the slightest note " 
IKitliy for its peojjle. He declined to follow ' 
ncll through all his historical arguments. He t 
it unnecessary to defend the methods by wh 
I'nion had been carried. He did not attempt : 
lliat Ireland itself had Ix:en benefited by the 
He put the issue simply on the safety of the' 
The security of the emjiire, he said, depended 
maintenance of the Unitm, without which Y. 
would he reduced to the condition of a kmr 
[ii)W(T in luirope, and Ireland to the dcsul.iii.. 
wiMirness. It was absolutely necess;iry th.it t 
eounirics should be governed and directed i 
suprenu- head and one supreme lej^i^latr.n- 
t.iiuuid O'Cunnell with having promised that C 
llin.meipatinii would conient the Irish [woplf \i 
I ' nil III. 1 Ic [Kiintt il nut that that concessiDn ii. 
Iir.-ii Inllowcd b\' renewed agitation and li\- m,. 
suin]iHi'»iis (leinands. The eslablishinent of ,i 
inili[j'nilint li-gislalun- in Ireland wouki ItMii 
iMliul.ililr <vil> in tilt; adniinistnilion of ihe o 
111'- I^MTiiiivr and Parliament of the t'lnpip' 
be mniiiiiially coming into collision with i-aii: 
1 iie spirit, lie s.iid, wliich pervaded O'Connells 
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LS sufficient ground for resisting repeal. There would 
no security for the protection of law, property, or 
lividual liberty so long as the slightest degree of 
Juence was exercised by him over the ignorant 
pulation of Ireland. The British Parliament had 
vays, he contended, endeavoured to hold the scale 
legislation equally between the two countries ; and, 
pposing the connection to be broken, he would 
efer a complete separation to the system that existed 
fore the Union. In truth, he entertained serious 
ubts whether, if the Union were to be repealed, it 
mid not be the better course to consent at once to a 
paration, and thus absolve England from the respon- 
ulity which would otherwise attach to her. The 
>tion was defeated by 523 members to 38. Of 
e forty members favourable to repeal (including the 
iers) only one was an English member. The thirty- 
le did not even constitute a majority of the Irish 
smbcrs. 0*Connell was undoubtedly discouraged 
this result of his Parliamentary action, and he never 
ain mooted the question in the British Parliament, 
was not till nearly forty years later that the subject 
is again brought forward by Mr. Butt. 

The Government had moved, by amendment to 
Connells resolution, an address to the Crown, re- 
rding in the most solemn manner the fixed deter- 
nation of Parliament to maintain unimpaired and 
disturbed the legislative Union between Great 
itain and Ireland. The address, which was concurred 
by the House of Lords, contained also a statement 
past policy of the Imperial Parliament to Ireland, 
d a promise of future policy. As regards the past, it 
irmed that Parliament had taken the affairs of Ireland 

its most serious consideration, and that various 
utary laws had been enacted since the Union for 

1 advancement of the most important interests of 
;land. and of the empire at large. As regards the 
ure it said, "In expressing our resolution to 
lintain the legislative Union inviolate, we humbly 
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beg leave to assure your Majesty that we shall 
severe in applying our best attention to the remo' 
all Just causes of complaint, and to the promc^ 
all well-considered measures of improvemenL " 
formed a solemn pledge to the people of I reland 
their complaints would be listened to, and their v 
redressed. 

Those who are versed in the proceedings < 
House of Commons, and have watched the 
of great debates, are well aware that often 
result is not to be measured merely by the di 
in the lobbies. A great discussion generally pre 
effects on the mind of Parliament and of the co 
by compelling attention to the whole subject invi 
The powerful arguments of O'Connell on the e.x 
wrongs of Ireland, and the failure of the Im 
Parliament to find remedies for them, sunk ini 
minds of many members, and contributed grea 
the altered tone of the House of Commons on 
questions during the next six years ; whilt 
deliberate expression of the intentions of Parli.i 
contained in the address, may have inducer: 
Government to pay more attention to Irish atfa 
the future. 

-Mr. Stanley had been succeeded as Chief Seci 
by Mr. Littleton, a gentlemen of very diflTerent t« 
rament, much more friendly to the Irish, and persi 
of the necessity of coming to terms with their 1i 
He found, on taking up his post in the autumn of 
that the tithe war was proceeding with una 
vigour. The Coercion Act made no difference, ar 
Government was no better able to collect the 
tlian the clergy. The arrears were v*try great, an 
(iiiviTumcnt, under the powers of the Act of iS^j 
advanced no less than X-i,<xo,coo to the tithe-ov 
without recovering any substantial amount fron 
tenants. Mr. Littleton brought the subject befor 
House ot Commons early in 1S34. He pointer 
the yeara uf chronic war on this subject ; he remi 
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the House that the Statute- Book was loaded with 
enactments for the purpose of enforcing the payment 
of tithes, the whole of which had proved ineffectual. 
He showed the harshness of their incidence, and the 
extreme difficulty of recovering them from the very 
small tenants. The only way of saving this revenue | 
for the Church was by making the landlords responsible 
for its collection, and by enabling them to add it to their 
rent. O'Connell, in the first instance, opposed this 
proposal, on the ground that tithes should ultimately 
be wholly abolished. His own plan was that vested in- 
terests should be preserved, and that every minister of 
the Established Church should receive the full amount 
of his tithes for life. He suggested also that glebes 
should be given to the Catholic priests ; he did not, he 
said, propose this with any authority, but his plan 
would be received with gratitude and would pacify 
Ireland. The Bill, as it stood, could only involve the 
landlord in the agrarian war in place of the clerg)'- 
man. At a later stage of the Bill, he moved, as an 
instruction to the Committee, that after the charge to be 
raised in lieu of tithes had been appropriated, so as to 
provide suitably for the Protestants of the Established 
Church, the surplus which remained, should be appro- 
priated to purposes of public utility. In making this 
proposal he disclaimed any desire to secure any por- 
tion of the fund for the Catholic Church. He asserted 
that its members would not accept such a provision, 
even if it were tendered to them, and stated that his 
own popularity had already suffered, from his recent 
unauthorized suggestion that part of the surplus might 
be applied in the provision of glebes for the Catholic 
priests. Lord J. Russell expressed much sympathy 
with 0*Conneirs views ; he thought that education and 
charity would be fairly within the scope of legislation, 
when the results of the Commission on the Church 
proi>erty should be obtained. 

O'Conncll, however, was defeated, on a division, by 
360 to 99. At a later stage of the Bill, when, on the 
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retirement of Lord Grey and other members 
Cabinet, O'Connell was on better relation- 
th<i Government, he was permitted to carry an ; 
ment to the Tithe Bill, relieving the ti'the-p. 
forty per cent, of the imiwst. The Ministers 
but a feeble resistance, and the amendment wa»< 
on a division, by 83 to 33. The House of Lor: 
ever, rejected the Bill by a majority of iSo 
and thus prevented a compromise with the Iri^] 
and dehiyed by some years the settlement of ti 
question. Subsequent events showed how unw 
this action. 

Meanwiille a much wider question was raiseJ 
ini^ the interest and, indeed, the very e.vistrncf 
Irish Church as a State Establishment. A mci 
brought before the House of Commons by Mr. 
declarinij die justice and necessity of imm* 
deprivin;^ tlie Kstablished Church of IrclanJ 
temporal it ies, or property. This led to imiwrt-i 
se<iui:nces in the constitution of the Governmi. 
lafLjc projRirtion of the Lil>eral party in the IIi 
Cuinmons. including; some of its ablest men. : 
Mr. Grote the liistorian. Mr. Roebuck, Mr. 
and others, were known to be favourable 
motion. A majority of the Cabinet was of t:v 
view, and iliere wasj^reat perple.xity anionj^j its i;i 
Innv U) nieit the motion. As the majt>rity \v 
willini^ to meet thi: motion with a direct nt'j^a;:\ 
propiiM-d to ap|>i>int a commission 10 in<]uire : 
st.iK- of tlu: Iriih Clnirch. and to re|)ort on tlu ; 
tif supply ami demand in respect of its spiritiu 
I-nur ni'itilurs of tin- Cabinet. Mr. Stauk-y. 
Graham, ihc I hike of Richmond, and Lortl Kip. ■: 
not ivi-n brin.n them-.rl\es to the point ut" aj.;re 
an incpiirv. 1 lirv tiared its inevitable result «■ 
the alii nation ol Clunrh property to secular pi: 
.ukI l!n> n -,i-iu-d olVue sooner Uian incur th 
I.nrd Grey remained in the Government for the ( 
niily to leave it on another Irish question a few 
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ten The loss of these members was a most serious 
ow to the Ministry. It was the first breaking away 
the more moderate section of the Whigs ; they never 
fain were united to their former friends, and after a 
ne they joined the Tory party. 

Lord Althorp, in announcing the ministerial 
signations to the House, consequent on the in- 
ntion of the Government to appoint a commission 

inquiry into the revenues and wants of the Irish 
hurch, appealed to Mr. Ward not to proceed with 
s motion. That gentleman, however, refused to do 
>, notwithstanding the assurance of Lord John Russell 
lat the Government would never have parted with 
illeagues if it had not adopted the principle, the 
»sertion of which had caused these colleagues to 
stire. namely, that if the property of the Church of 
"eland should be found to be more than sufficient for 
le spiritual wants of the Protestant inhabitants of 
"eland, Parliament had a right to deal with the 
irplus. The motion was proceeded with. In the 
scussion, Stanley said that the motion and the com- 
ission involved the same principle, namely, that 
arliament had a right to deal with the property of 
le Protestant Church for other than Protestant re- 
jious purposes. To this he would never assent. He 
t\d the principle of the Church Establishment to be 
lis, that the State should furnish to every member 
' that Church, whether residing in a thinly peopled 
* in a densely inhabited one, the means of religious 
struction. The proposed commission involved a 
•inciple which tended to the destruction of the Pro- 
stant Church, and by which the maintenance of a 
rotestant clergjman in ever)' parish might be made 
\ de[jend on the precarious and fluctuating list of 
embers residing within it Sir Robert Peel also 
)posed, but in a most moderate speech, and the 
otion was rejected by 369 votes to 1 20. 

The Government, weaJcened in some respects by 
le loss of Stanley and Graham, but thrown upon the 
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support of the more advanced members of its 
had now to determine whether to renew, in v>\ 
in part, the previous year's Coercion Act wh:( 
about to expire, or whether to attempt to , 
Ireland by the ordinary law, A large suction 
Cabinet was most unwilling to renew the Act * 
jjreat changes. The experience of the p;i:it 
had shown them what they were to expi-ci 
O'Connell and his followers, in the event < 
making this proposal. They dreaded a renew.i! 
contlict ; they knew that it would render other ] 
tion impossible; they desired above all thinL:s t. 
to terms with O'Connell. Lord Althorp. w: 
experience of the House of Commons, was •.—] 
impressed with this view. Lord Grey, rcmovt- 
contact with the representatives of popular cl 
encies, and not haviiij; to face Irish opinion 
serene atmosphere of the House of Lords, wa^i >: 
in favour of rencwin;f the -Act in all its vigour. 1 
su|)ported in this view, in the first instance, b\' v^^ 
LieiUenuiU. Lord Wellesley, who had written t.T. 
expressiii;.; liis most anxious desire that the .\c: 
l)e remwed. Mr. Littleton, in his difficult [xi-: 
Irish Secretary, felt the necessity of com in j/ to . 
underst;uidiii|4 with the Irish members ; thev h:i 
made implacalile by the Coercion .Act of the y. 
year, and e\e[i tlie removal of Stanley from i:-. 
ol Irish .Serntary iuul not miti,L,'atcd their ranct 
wanls the .\dininistraiion. 

The Cucrciitn Act consist<'d of four par: 
c!.iiis>s dinctcd .ij^aiiist aj^rarian disturbances, in^ 
the ptiwer ttj protlaim districts, and to supers: 
ordiii.iry law, and the llal«-as C<)rpus .\ct ; ti;-.- 
cl.iuMS prnliilijtini,; persons being out of their 
briwren Minsii ;ind sunrise : the clauses er 
in.irtial law t.j be pincl.iimed ; and lastly, those t r 
llie l...rd LimtenaiU to prciliibit political ni-. 
It w.is til tin- last twii i>.irts of the .\ct that the i 
liun ul <.JConnell and the Irish members %va» 1 
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^cted ; and it was ascertained that they would not 
K>se the renewal of the first two parts, if the others 
-e abandoned. At the suggestion of Lord Brougham, 
3 also wrote himself, Mr. Littleton communicated 
h Lord VV^ellesIey, urging him to agree to a course 
ich would be accepted by the Irish members. His 
1 belief, he said, was that the wider powers, insisted 
m by Lord Grey, would be useless, if the Tithe 
I should be passed, and that their enactment would 
ate great difficulties in the carrying of the Tithe 
1, and would stimulate 0*Connell to agitation in 
land by exasperating him and his party. In view 
the general political position, a complete union in 
; House of Commons between the Government and 
I great mass of the Irish members was of the first 
portance, and this would be completely effected by 
tricting the Coercion Bill as suggested. He urged 
\ Lord Lieutenant to write at once to Lord Grey in 
5 sense. Lord Wellesley adopted this suggestion, 

I urged it strongly in a letter to Lord Grey. Speak- 
; of the clauses prohibiting meetings, he said their 
iect was to prevent agitation, as the remote cause of 
:rage ; but ** your Lordship cannot forget that they 
re found useless during the whole course of the agita- 
n for repeal of the Union, and that perhaps the happy 
ult of that agitation is in some respects to be ascribed 
the moderation of the Government in abstaining from 
J exercise of the powers which it possessed. The 
estion of the repeal of the Union is quite extinct, 
i if, as I hope, an efficient Tithe Bill is passed, it 

II be impossible to revive the agitation, unless a 
mour can be raised on some such question as the 
lewal of the great and extraordinary' powers of an 
)itrar)' enactment without evident necessity." 

When Mr. Littleton became aware that the Lord 
eutenant concurred with him in the opinion that 
i Coercion Bill should be reduced by the omis- 
n of the obnoxious clauses, he sought an interview 
th Lord Althorp. In this Lord Althorp said that 
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he "feared that Lord Grey would refuse any c 
cession, and might even retire if it were pressed. 
Government, however, could ask Parliament for an 
constitutional power in Ireland, the necessity of wli 
the Lord Lieutenant had been led to disclaim. .' 
Littleton might entirely rely on it that the clauses sho 
form no part of a new Bill, as he himself was resoli 
to resign sooner than allow them now to be renewi 
and Lord Grey could not wish that result." Mr. Lit 
ton then asked whether, as he knew that O'Coni 
was about to enter immediately on a new course 
agitation in Ireland, previously to the threatei 
renewal of the Coercion Act, it would not be pnid 
to see him and apprise him that the precise form : 
extent of the measure were not decided on. L< 
Ahhorp sanctioned this course, cautioning him. he 
ever, not to commit himself by any detail. In acco 
ance with this arrangement, Mr. Littleton invil 
O'Connell to come to the Irish office, and there co: 
dentiaily informed him that the Coercion Bill woi 
not be renewed in an objectionable form; that it woj 
be confined to agrarian disturbances, as the In 
(iovernment was of opinion that any other enactn:!; 
was unnecessary : that he himself would not vote ; 
any other measure than one directed ag'ainst agnnj 
disturbiinces ; and he warned O'Connell against a.* 
agitation in Ireland until he should have seen vl 
new Bill. O'Connell. in his subsequent e.xplanat\^ 
supplemented tliis account of the conversation, by "Ji 
statement that Mr. Littleton urged him to wiihdo" 
the Repeal candidate, who had been started aipi* 
the Government candidate in the then pendin^r eiectxt 
for the ccumty of Wexford. Mr. Littleton denied l"-! 
but admitted that the Wexford election was mentioiw- 
and that he had cited O'Connell's letter to the elccii-ft 
i)f that town as evidence that he seemed disposed'' 
riitiT ui«>ii a violent <tpposition. What is certain s 
that after this communication O'Connell withdrew vt 
Repeal candiLlate for Wexford. Whatever may lut 
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actually passed between O'Connell and Littleton at 
this interview, the latter evidently went far beyond 
the authority given him by Lord Althorp. 

A few days later a meeting of the Cabinet took place, 
at which, in spite of the Lord Lieutenant's letter, it was 
determined, at the instance of Lord Grey, to renew 
all the clauses of the Coercion Act Lord Althorp in 
vain objected. On July i, Lord Grey introduced the 
Hill, quoting as justification for it the earlier letter of 
Lord Wellesley, of June 1 1, and suppressing altogether 
the more recent letter of June 21. in which the Lord 
Lieutenant had expressed a contrary opinion. The 
House of Lords, therefore, and the country were left 
under the impression that the powers asked for were 
regarded by its Government as indispensable to the 
ptrace of Ireland. This led at once to an explosion in the 
House of Commons. O'Connell. indignant to the last 
degree, and believing himself to have been tricked and 
deceived by the Ministers, exposed the whole aftair, 
and rejxiated at length his version of what had passed 
between himself and Mr. Littleton, including the im- 
portant statement that the Lord Lieutenant did not 
consider the obnoxious clauses of the Coercion Act to 
be necessiiry. Mr. Littleton could not deny this, and 
could only complain of the breach of confidence on the 
part of O'Connell. The latter defended himself by 
saying. ** The conversation, I admit, was of a confiden- 
tial character, but that confidence was limited. The 
understood secrecy was suspended by Mr. Little- 
ton*s treachery, I do not say designedly, but by his 
actual treachery and deceit on me. He told me that 
the Irish Ciovernment was opposed to the renewal of 
the clauses ; thiit the Lord Lieutenant and himself 
were against their renewal : that the Bill would not be 
reneweil, but only a short measure for suppressing 
agrarian outrages introduced instead. I told him that 
no one could be more anxious than I should be to assist 
the Government in that object, and that he might 
reckon on my assistance. In consequence of that con* 
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versation I wrote over to the county of Wexford, 
the candidate whom I had started there in the Re 
interest declined the contest Mr. Littleton sec 
an advantage over me — my neutrality in the Wex 
election, and my support in the debate on the 1 
Bill." Mr. Littleton and his colleagues repudiated 
imputation of treachery and deceit, and renewed t 
complaints against O'Connell for betrayal of conhde 
Looking, however, at the matter from the point of \ 
of O'Connell, who had undoubtedly withdrawn 
candidate from Wexford, on the assurances jjiven 
as to the intentions of the Government, it \i 
reasonable to condemn him for concludinjj that he 
been deceived, and for exposing what he believcc 
be an unworthy trick. 

As a result of these disclosures, as soon as it beci 
known that the Lord Lieutenant was preparwi 
govern Ireland without the clauses objected to. it ; 
obvious that the House of Commons would nevtr 
induced to pass them. Mr. Littleton sent in his rv 
n;ui(>n ; it was not accepted by Lord Grcj-. 1 
days later, Lortl Althorp himself resigned, Ht '' 
thnmgiiout been opposed to a renewal of the Cotrc 
Act in its <;ntiri:ty, ami he could not now suniNm :: 
the Jlouse of Commons, when his opinion had A\rv. 
been made public. Lord Grey, when he foun^! :' 
Lord Allhorp could not be [XTsuaded to with.:: 
his resignation, perceiving that his Government c . 
no longer !»■ carri<-d on without its leader in the H"- 
of Commiins. that there was no pros|x.'Ct of ctrrv ' 
the Coi-rcion Hill in the form he desired, and ih.i: 
majority ol his Cabinet was against him.detcrniined !■ ' 
Wfw. hiscollcagucs of the dilTicuity, in which ihei f'^-" 
thcnisijve*;, by himself retiring. He sent in his re^i,;- 
tinii t<i the King, and in announcing this to the Mi-- 
nt l.nnis, ciim|»laiiied, not without reason, of the tt..\ 
which he had been treated by some of his colle.iCj-* 
* 'I'liL' most .iiuhi-ritic .iccoiint of this transaction, includini; a ■' 
< Mrri>|.i>ii'itni:c'. is to Ijc found in the ■' Memoir of l.onl Haihen."*- 
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Referring to what had passed between O'Connell and 
the Irish Secretary, he said, **The communications of 
Mr. Littleton were not only made without my concur- 
rence, but without my knowledge, and if I had been 
previously apprised of them, there was no {X)wer or in- 
fluence which I would not have used to prevent them ; 
for 1 knew, as the event has proved, that communica- 
tions of any description whatever, even of the slightest 
nature, could not safely be made to that quarter. It was 
not for the honour of the (iovernment, and could not be 
for the benefit of the country, that any communications 
should be made to the jx^rson in question." Nothing 
could bring out more strongly the difference between 
Lord (irey and his colleagues, or the distrust with which 
the former regarded 0*Connell. Any communication 
with the Irish leader was in Lord Greys opinion dis- 
honourable to the Government. Lord Althorpand Mr. 
Littleton, having to face the Parliamentary difficulty, 
felt the necessity of coming to terms with O'Connell. 

Looking back at the whole transaction, which is of 
importance and interest, as an illustration of the effect 
of Irish questions on the fate of English Ministries, 
and also as the first case in which agreement and co- 
operation was sought between members of the Govern- 
ment and the leader of the Irish party, it is difficult 
not to conclude that the proceedings on the part of 
Lord Grey s colleagues, in their negotiation with Lord 
Wellesley and 0*Connell, were in the nature of a 
manoeuvre, carried on behind his back, with the object 
of making his position on the Coercion Bill untenable. 
Nor can Lord Althorp be quite justified in permitting 
Mr. Littleton to enter into any communications with 
O'Connell, until a decision had been arrived at by 
the Cabinet as to the Coercion Bill. It is also 
difficult to justify Lord Greys course, in insisting 
U[>on renewing the Act in its entirety, in view of the 
dctclared opinion of the Lord Lieutenant, that the 

(Mr. Littleton). Lord Brougham's account of it in his auto- 
biography is quite untnistworthy. 
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obnoxious clauses were unnecessary, and that he ( 
govern Ireland without them. It is even more dir 
to find excuse for his action in basing his dekni 
the Bill on tlie earlier communication from Lord 
lesley, while suppressing the later one in which 
contrary' opinion was given. That Lord Althorp. I 
Brougham, and Mr. Littleton were justified in their 
of policy cannot now be doubted. It was of the hij: 
moment, with a view to the tranquillity of Ircl 
and the passing of remedial measures throui^h 
House of Commons, that a conflict with O'ConnclI 
tlie Irish members should be avoided, and that a, 
ment should be come to with them as to the na 
of the coercive measure to be applied for. 

It must be admitted that in agreeing to the a^jra 
clauses of the Coercion Act, and in confining 
opposition to those suppressing public meetini;* 
permitting martial law to be proclaimed, O'Connel! 
most moderate. His co-operation for the adminii 
tion of Ireland, and for the conduct of business in 
House of Commons, was most necessary; and 
se(|uel showed that it was obtained, not only wiL" 
sacrifice of any measure of necessity to the h 
Government, but with enormous advantai^e to 
people of Ireland. Lord Grey, in fact, equallv ■ 
Mr. Stanley, belonged to a school of Whig politics 
of whom there have ever since been exponents. ■ 
believe that Ireland is to be governed by force; ti 
before any remedies can be applied, all disorder a 
agitation must be put down ; and who are uttr 
opposed to any negotiations or agreement with : 
leaders of Irish opinion. High-minded, liberal, a 
enlr;ihlened as Lord Grey was. and valuable as : 
services had lieen to the Liberal party, especial^ 
relation to reforms for Lngland, it cannot be doub; 
that his retirement was of advantage to the coutic 
His conceiitions of policy for Ireland were mistaken ii 
mischievous: they tende<l to aggravate the miscfk 
whiLJi he proposed to remove ; and they were founA 
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upon false principles, inconsistent with those on which 
popular government alone can rest. His p^overnment 
of Irehind during the four years of his Ministry was 
not to be distinguished from that of his predecessors, 
and was worse in this sense, that it created deep and 
bitter disappointment, just in projx^rtion as the hopes 
and expectations of its people had been raised. 

On the retirement of Lord Grey, Lord Melbourne 
was appointed Premier. Lord Althorp and Mr. 
Littleton withdrew their resignations, and the Ministry 
went on much as before, but without Lord Grey. 
Lord Duncannon (afterwards Lord Bessborough) 
was ap[>ointed Home Secretary. Thus it happened 
that a second time within the year a ministerial crisis 
arose on an Irish question, and was only terminated 
by the resignation of a Minister, who in other respects 
had the confidence of his party and of the country. 
The changes were very grateful to O'Connell. He 
highly approved the appointment of Lord Duncannon 
, as Secretary of State for the Home Department. 
He trusted this statesman as one prepared to act 
, honestly and fairly by Ireland, and to administer 
'. justice impartially. He gave support to a modenite 
\ measure, conceding limited powers to the Irish Go- 
vernment in proclaimed districts for the purpose of 
putting down agrarian outrages, but which did not 
interfere with the free expression of public opinion at 
meetings. 

Later in the autumn, on the death of Earl Spencer, 
and the consequent removal of Lord Althorp to the 
House of Lords, it became necessary for the Govern- 
ment to find a new leader in the House of Commons. 
On Lord Melbourne proposing Lord John Russell for 
this task, the King availed himself of this as an excuse 
for dismissing his Ministers, alleging as a reason his 
unwillingness to leave in their hands the framing of 
^ny measure for dealing with the Irish Church. The 
King appears to have succeeded to the scruples of 
ftiis father and brother on the subject of this establish 
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ment. His fears had, earlier in the year, been wo 
on by a deputation of the Irish bishops, deprec 
any changes in the regime by which they were pei 
ally such gainers. The King, in reply, assured 1 
that the Irish Church should be preserved unimp: 
by him ; and that if any of the inferior arrangerr 
in its discipline required amendment — which, howt 
he greatly doubted— he hoped it would be left to 
bishops to correct them, without interference on 
hand. He was completing, he said, his sixtv-n 
year, and must be prepared to leave the world 
a conscience clear in regard to the maintenanc 
the Church. " I have spoken," he concluded in n 
" more strongly than usual, because of unhappv 
cumstances that have forced themselves upon 
observation of all. The threats of those who 
enemies of the Church make it the more necei 
for those who feel it their duty to the Church to sf 
out. The words which you hear from me are ind 
spoken by my mouth, but they flow from mv he 
He was now, he thought, in a position to give ear 
of his zeal for the Church of Ireland, by dismis: 
the Ministers who had given indications of their 
tention to tamper with the funds of this institut 
His action in so doing was scarcely within the li: 
of the constitutional exercise of the royal prerogat: 
There was no reason to suppose that the Ministnl 
forfeited the confidence of the House of Comiw 
The retirement of several of the leading Whig star 
men from the Cabinet had no doubt weakened ! 
Government, but it still retained the support d 
substantial majority of the House of Commons, 1 
of the bulk of the Liberal party in the countrw 

I he Whig Government, which was put an enJ 
by the King in this summary manner, had lasted, l'. 
Lord Grey and his colleagues, for four years; i: ^ 
carried the Reform Act, the greatest political measbrt 
the century ; and in the Reformed Parliament had i 
done most excellent work in legislation for tiff 
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Britain. As regards Ireland it had been a failure. 
It had fulfilled no expectation. Under the influence 
of Stanley it carried on the old traditions of ascend- 
ency, and had proved itself unable to devise remedial 
measures. In the autumn of 1834, and before the 
dismissal of the Government, O'Connell had written 
a series of letters to Lord Duncannon, the Home 
Secretary, in deprecation of the Irish policy of Lord 
Grey. •* The Irish people." he said, ** complained loudly 
of the misconduct of the reforming administration 
(called, for shortness, Whigs) towards them and their 
countr)'. They alleged that since Lord Grey had 
come into office nothing had been done for Ireland. 
Their enemies had been promoted and rewarded, their 
friends calumniated and prosecuted. Never was there 
known a more ungenial or hostile domestic administra- 
tion in Ireland.*' It is impossible to gainsay this 
description of the Reform Government of Lord Grey. 
It was, indeed, most unfortunate for the relations of 
the two countries that the great wave of popular opinion 
in the reformed Parliament was allowed to expend itself, 
without effecting anything for Ireland. O'Connell 
went on to say that it was his main object to reconcile, 
if possible, the popular party in Ireland with the Liberal 
Ministr)', to make them part of its strength, and not 
of its weakness, and in particular to strengthen the 
Ministr)- in the approaching collision with tne House 
of Lords. The reform of that House, he added, was 
essentially necessary to the establishment and security 
of popular freedom, and to a good understanding be- 
tween the two countries. How right he was in his 
forecast of the attitude of the Lords on Irish questions 
will be made clear by the events of the next few years. 
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CHAPTER II. 

On the dismissal of Lord Melbourne, the King, by : 
advice of the Duke of Wellington, entrusted Sir Rl-S 
Peel with the formation of a new Government. P: 
invited Stanley and Graham to join him. but in \i 
They refused to enter the new Cabinet, lest :r.: 
motives in their recent resignations should be mis;" 
strued. They offered, however, an independent >; 
port, so long as the new Ministers should appear will:: 
to carry out Liberal measures, and they pron;* 
not to coalesce with the Whigs for the purpose 
defeating the Government, unless they saw a legitiri 
l}ros]>ect of the formation of another administr^i.-.' 
which would better carry their principles into trs 
In fact. Stanley and Graham uniformly supported P« 
in office and out of office, till 1841, when thev hri. 
joine<! the Tory party and became members of '- 
secoiul Ministry. 

I'eel. without waiting to meet the House of Cce 
mons as Premier, obtained the consent of the Kir.^3 
a dissolution of Parliament, and a general elecirt 
consequently, took place in the early days of ii>j;5. Tt 
elections in Lngland resulted in great gains to the?!' 
Government. In Scotland and Ireland the mini>itri 
gains were much fewer, and their party was still ;-' 
sniall minr)rity : but the Lnglish counties, in cow 
(Hnru'c niainlv of the occupation franchise, which aJ-'^- 
so larj^'ily to the inlliience of landowners through:-'^* 
tcnaius. returned to their old ]>arty allegiance. O*"; 
t(i them, the Ministry secureil a considerable mdi(<'-' 
in l-Lngl.md, and woukl have had a majority d '■^ 
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whole House l)iu for Ireland, which turned the scale 
against them. This was at once cle.ir when, upon the 
asscml)Iin}j of Parliament, a party contest took place 
on the election of Sj)eaker. and Sir. Abercromhy was 
eUrciecl by a majority of ten against the former Speaker, 
Mr. Manners-Sutton.* Of Knglish meml>ers there was 
a majority of twenty-three for the Tor)' candidate, but 
the balance was turned in the op[)osite direction by the 
Scotch and Irish meml)ers. and esjxicially by the Irish, 
of whom there was a majority of twenty against the 
Ministers. Another test vote was speedily taken on the 
address, by an amendment moved by Lord Morpeth, 
cxprtrssing diss^uisfaction at the dissolution of the hist 
Parliament — a course by which it was allegeil the pro- 
gress of reform had been interrupttrd and endangered, 
'i'he Ministers were again defeated by a majority of 
seven, although they had a majority of English votes 
of thirty-two. 

The debate was chiefly remarkable for a s[X!ech of 
O'Connell. in which he practically defined the conditions 
on which his |3arty would supj)ort the Liberals, in turn- 
ing out the Government, and in forming a new adminis- 
tration. Me said, that after the rejection in the previous 
years of his motion for the repeal of the Union, there 
had been a continually increasing desire and determi- 
nation among all Liberals to attend to the wants and 
to alleviate the sufferings of Ireland. There were three 
demands he would make on the LilxTals whenever, by 
his aid. they should be restored to power. He would 
demand an amendment of the Irish Reform Act; the 
ap{)lication of the surplus revenues of the Irish Church, 
after providing for the spiritual wants of the Irish Pro- 
testants, to pur{X)ses of charity and religion for the 
whole of Ireland ; and lastly, a thorough reform of the 
Irish cor[)orations, establishing the principle of popular 
control in all the municipalities of the country. In the 
recent election, he added, his watchword had been 

• Division — For Mr. Abcrcromby, 316; for Mr. Manners- 
Sutton. 306. 
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" repeal," but he now declared that he would susji 
that question. His intention was to give time lor 
three measures he had mentioned. If they were < 
ceded, after a fair and ample trial, he would givt 
repeal ; if they failed, he would resort to it again. 

O'Connell's demands, when regarded by the 1 
of later experience, cannot but appear to be r 
moderate. He did not even ask for the disestablishn 
or complete disendowment of the Protestant Chu 
nor even for an equitable redistribution of its inc< 
among all sects, but merely for the reduction oi 
temporalities to a just proportion to the needs of its t 
gregations. and for the application of the surplus lu 
to other purposes. It is clear that he would havt; b 
glad to accept any arrangement by which some 
vantage, such as that of glebes, could be secured to 
Catholic priests. What folly on the part of the I 
testant party in Ireland, and their Tory friends i 
supporters in England, not to accept this comproirJ 
It afforded an opportunity, late as it was, of mak 
the Union acceptable to the bulk of the Irish peoi 
There can be little doubt that a direct compact ' 
arrived at between O'Connell and the leader* 
the Whig party — a compact by the terms of which: 
Irish members were to join in defeating the exis*.: 
Government of Feel, and in restoring to power L 
Melbourne and the late Ministry ; and in return for i 
the Liberal party was pledged to carry out two 
least of the three reforms which had been iniiici! 
by O'Connell. The history of the next six years c 
sists mainly, so far as Ireland ts concerned, in : 
efforts of the Whig Ministrj- to effect these reior: 
and in the successful resistance to them by the !■. 
party through the agency of the House of Lords. 

Sir Rdlicrt Peel and his Government clung too^ 
in spite ot their two serious party defeats, but it w.im'' 
to meet their fate u[Mjn a more direct issue. Il ci: 
about in this way. The responsibilities of office, -h 
as their tenure had been, had already shown them v 




t 
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it was essential for the peace of Ireland that the tithe 
question should be settled. They now perceived that 
the I louse of Lords had made a great error in throwing 
out the Tithe Bill in the previous year. Such a measure 
was even more required in the interest of the clergy of 
the Irish Church than of the tenants, for tithes were 
practically irrecoverable, and all the force of the 
Government had failed to collect them against the 
universiil resistance of the peasantry. 

Their first attempt at legislation was to introduce a 
Bill, scarcely to be distinguished from that which the 
Lords had rejected the previous year, for commuting 
tithes into a land tax, payable by the landlords, and re- 
coverable by them as part of their rent. In introducing 
the measure, the Irish Secretary said. "The urgency 
and magnitude of the evil render it absolutely necessary 
that Parliament should attempt to rescue society in 
Ireland from the disorganized state into which it has 
been thrown by the tithe question. Intimidation has 
been carried to such an e.xtent as to render it utterly 

' impossible to proceed with the collection of these dues. 
It is well known that the turbulent man who disobeys 
the law is rewarded, whilst the peaceable subject is 
liable to suffer ill treatment in his person, and to have 
his projKrrty destroyed, if he attempts to obey the law 
by piiying tithe." While this measure was being pro- 
ceeded with. Lord John Russell, as leader of the Oppo- 
sition, moved a resolution on the subject of the Irish 
Church, with a view to the application of any surplus 
revenues, not required for the spiritual care of its 
memlxrrs. to the general education of all classes of the 
people, without distinction of religious persuasion. It 
was strongly opposed by the Government, assisted by 

" Stiinley and Graham. Sir Robert Peel based his argu- 
ments against it mainly on the ground that the mainte- 
nance of the Irish Church was a fundamental part of the 
^ct of Union ; that this Act differed from any ordinary 
law, in that it was a national comj>act, and embodied 
uhe condition on which alone the Protestant Parliament 
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of Irc'liind rcsifjjiurd itSL'lf and its Chiirch- 
tliat the continuance antl preservation <»f the IN 
Cluircli of Irelaiul should be decmc-ti and tal 
an ('ssciitial and fund amen tal part of the I'nii' 

hi the course of the debate. O'Connell ri_ir.; 
tile str<ni;fest laiij^uajje the policy of endr . 
Catholic Church with any of the surplus rcven. 
Protestant Church. " Ireland," he satd, '■ tliii 
for a Catholic Hstablishment ; on the jjart of I: 
npiidiaied such an idea. The Irish peopli 
(■([uality in every respect, cxce[)t that th<-)' \\ 
aioepi a sliillinn; for their own Church. The \ 
priiui].l<: had aiisw(;retl every purpose, ami th<' 
no ronnrcti(»n with the State." He aj^ain a^- 
williiij^niss to abatidon agitation for Kt-pi 
justice and ecjiiality wtrre {^ranted to Ireland, 
did PailiauKiU endeavour to rec<incile the Ir:^ 
to the I'liinn ? I!y showing that they were iinv 
do justice to Ireland. I lis own opinion was wi! 
lie was ready t'> j^ive up repeal. The I'nii 
had fair play. He was tokl the House mm-* 
to ilii justice to Ireland. Let them not tell hi: 
show it. Let them l)eware, however, how t 
appiiiiit(-<l the just (-xpectations of Irtdand. '■■ 
shoulil instij,'ate its people to appeal to a jiit'ii 
M'li^i-." The resolution was carried aqainst ll'.'' 
nuiu bvaniajoritv of thirtv-three. Lord Ii.!:r 
then inJ.vrd to add a rlau's.- to the Tithe' Vh.: 
iall\ c.irrviiv.,' into iffect the i>olIcy thus appr 
ihi- lloiiM'. Ihis a^ain was carried a«fain?st t!:i- 
imnt liv the sami' majority. IVel at last, .ir, 
wh.ii l.irdilv. nndin-.,' that he had no lon;_;er .nu 
nl.iiiiin;.,' inntrol ovrr the measures of his (Iom 
tindir.d th'- !-i'-iL,'nation of his Ministry : atv.: 
th'- i!:ir.l tlmo sine.- thr Reform Act a Prinn 
\\.\-- i.iii;pi ili'd [<> nsi;.;n office on its Irish p-'ji. 

I.. Td M.-Uiounii' was .iLjain summoned liv t: 
11' lifmi.I his (ioMrnment a^Min suhstami.i;! 
Ii.rm'-r liiii>, with tin- omission, however, <»f \^r^ 
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who was not rcippointed Chancellor. Lord John Rus- 
sell, as Home Secretary, led the party in the House 
of Commons ; Lord Palmerston was Foreign Secre- 
tary. Lord Mulgrave (later known as Lord Normanby) 
was sent to Ireland as Lord Lieutenant, with Lord 
MorjH!th as his Chief Secretary, and his representative 
in the House of Commons. 

The first (juestion for the new Ministers was their 
relations to O'Connell. and whether he should be invited 
to join them in the Government. The Liberal party 
had succ(*e(led in defeating the late Government solely 
by the aid of the Irish vote. It was evident that the 
new Ministry would be dej)endent for its existence on 
the constant supjx^rt of this section. 0*Connell had 
hv.v.n very active in his i>ersonal exertions during the 
last six months against the Tory Government ; his in- 
fluence in Ireland had never been greater; over forty 
members had Ixien returned as his personal followers, 
and might be relied on to vote as he bid them ; among 
them were his three sons, and three others of his rela- 
tions, returned simply on this account. He was, in 
fact, master of the jX)sition ; he could make terms for 
himself, or his party, or for Ireland. If he had shown 
himself dissatisfied, the new Ministry could not have 
lasted a week. He was not unambitious of office. 
Lord Mulgrave, immediately on being appointed Lord 
Lieutenant, entered into relations with him, and held 
out exjxictations that he would be appointed Attorney- 
General for Ireland.* He might well indeed have 
ex[)ected to l)e included in the Cabinet, with the office 
of Irish Secretar)' ; but. short of this, there was no post 
fop which he was better qualified, or where his powers 
could have lx*en more fully exercised, than as principal 
law adviser to the Irish Government. It appears, 
however, that Lord Mulgrave sjx)ke without authority. 

• The stor)' of the negotiations between the Whig Government 
and O'Connell is narrated at length, and for the first time in fulness, 
by .Mr. McCull.igh Torrcns, in his ** Life of Lord Melbourne,*' vol. ii. 
pp. 1 1 7-1 2 1. 
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The new Ministers, when consulted, were unable if 
agree even upon this tardy and inadequate recc^niiior 
of O'Connell's claims. Some of them even threaten^: 
resignation if the appointment were persisted in. Tbr 
King himself raised difficuhies, and expressed him>:; 
as greatly alarmed by the proposal. He wrote : 
strong protest to his Minister; and Melbourne »i 
obliged to tell the King that there was no intention o 
employing O'Connell, Mr. Ellice, a well-known ck 
fidant of the leading Whigs, was instructed to o'>r; 
inunicate to O'Connell the unwelcome fact that tlv 
Ministers could not carry out Lord Mulgrave's proiriic 
" Many years after," says Mr. Torrens, '■ Mr. Eii:;: 
described how he undertook the task. He waited or 
O'Connell and told him frankly that he was the bed-t: 
of very unwelcome tidings ; that, notwithstanding aiihr 
had had done, and had it in his power to do for (:.*: 
Liberal party, his best friends were unable to overcor.; 
for the moment the prejudices against him, and unless c: 
consented magnanimously to waive his personal clair.5. 
all chance of forming a new Ministry must be ab*-- 
doned. O'Connell did not hide his disappointmcri 
He said that he had looked forward with no little pri:^ 
imd satisfaction to the recognition oflicially of what he iV; 
to be his due. He knew better than those who wt^ 
jealous of him, the healing and tranquillizing eflTects tr* 
might be produced by his appointment. He adA-i 
that he wished for it on other grounds. ' He \on:r- 
for the opportunity of proving to the Protestants \i 
Irelanil that when in power he could and would ii 
them justice.' No protestation however warm, or tVr- 
Ijcanuicc however disinterested, would ever disarm l^ 
apjjrehensions of the Protestant Ascendency ; and «'h:!< 
these apprehensions lasted, and Catholics were excIuJc- 
in their own land from their just share in the Govern- 
ment, peace and contentment there could never be. . 
He had meant to fill the oHice as it had not been nllto 
ff)r manv years, and. with a view to a generous hospiialit«. 
he li.id already made inquiries about a mansion suitable 
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for the purpose. Ellice did ever)'thing to soothe him, 
and particularly dwelt on the difficulties of the moment, 
suggesting that all would be well were time allowed. 
. . . What O'Connell really thought of the trans- 
action will never be known ; but that unresentfuUy and 
cheerfully he bore his resignation is beyond dispute."* 
When new writs were moved in the House of Com- 
mons for the constituencies vacated by the appointment 
of Mr. Perrin and Mr. O'Loghlen as Attorney and 
Solicitor General, indicating a complete change of 
policy of the new Government in the administration of 
Ireland. O'Connell and his supporters rose from their 
seats on the Opix)sition benches below the gangway, 
and crossed to the Ministerial side of the House, in 
token of their approbation of the new Ministry. 

The Government, thus commenced, lasted for six 
years, till i84i--a period of the utmost importance to 
Ireland. It represents the only time since the Act of 
Union when the Government of England was in com- 
plete harmony and accord with the |x>pular opinion of 
Ireland, as represented by O'Connell and its other 
leaders. During nearly the whole of this [x^riod the 
Government was in close compact with O'Connell. 
He was consulted on all matters relating to Ireland. 
To all intents and purposes he was a member of the 
Cabinet on Irish questions. On his part he agreed to 
suspend his demand for repeal of the Union, and to 
give a general support to the Government in Parlia- 
ment, and to aid the Irish in maintaining authority in 
Ireland. On its part the Ciovernment was pledged to 
introduce and to carr)' through Parliament remedial 
measures for Ireland. The chief of these was to be a 
Tithe Bill, with a clause appropriating the surplus 
revenues of the Irish Church to secular purposes; and 

• -Mr. Grcvillc savs of this tran.saction, " It is intended to leave 
O'Connell out of the arrangement, and at the same time to conciliate 
him and preserve his support In this they have succeeded. C>'Connell 
has Uhaved admirably well, and the difficulty with regard to him is 
at an end."— ()reville*s "Memoirs," vol iii. p. 25a. 
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a measure for the reform of the Irish municipalities : a; 
not least, it was agreed that a complete change shi> 
be made in the administration of Ireland, that practi 
effect should be given to the Catholic Relief Bill, 
taking the Government of Ireland out of the hand- 
the party of Protestant Asccndenc'y, and identic inj 
with the nation, by the appointment of men » 
popular leanings and sympathy, and Avithout regard 
their religious persuasions. 

O'Connell issued a manifesto to Ireland soon ai 
the formation of the new Ministry, in which ht- C' 
mitted himself fully to its support. " A new di 
he said, " begins to shine ujran us ; an administm:: 
is formed, pledged as well by its political principle 
by its [>olitical interests, to do justice to the [xmI'ic 
Ireland. I now come before the f)eopIe of Ireland 
avow myself the devoted supporter of that admini^ 
tion. ... If 1 see the Ministry persevere for one yi 
in their determination to do justice to Ireland. I *■.': 
give them another trial. If the Ministry deceive lj«. 
will demonstrate that Repeal is our only resource." 
will be seen that this compact was fairly kept on So 
sides during the six years of Lord Alelboumes i 
ministration. On the one hand the Ministry wai V<\ 
in power during that |>eriod solely by the Irijih \'X 
There was no jjeriod at which it was not in dan;,'er 
being defeated on its general policy in party divisto: 
by a majority of the English members. The Irish \<3r. 
turned the scale, and sup|X)rted Lord Melboun-: 
Government throughout this period with unswen- 
constancy. In return for this, the Governmenl ir 
posed the measures which had been promised, a-t 
carried them through the House of Commons in Ji:." 
cessive y<ars. It will be seen how the Tor^■ y^^ 
(tcfiraicd in the House of Commons, used their i.f.i' 
majoritv in tlie Lords to defeat these measure^ - 
embarrass the Government, and to prevent a ci>rJ* 
feirliiig between Liigiand and Ireland based on (t- 
liples of e<|uality and justice. Above all, ihr ^'-^ 
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Government faithfully carried out its promises as re- 
gards the administration of Ireland. A complete 
chanjje was made. The old principles and practice of 
Protestant Ascendency were put aside. Ireland was 
administered u|x>n principles in accordance with the 
Catholic Relief Act. The Government, instead of being 
the instrument for securinp^ the political supremacy of 
one sect, for the first time held the balance impartially 
between all sects. In place of siding uniformly with 
the landlords against their Catholic tenants, it deter- 
mined that justice should be equally administered to 
all, and that no class or interest should be allowed to 
consider itself above the law, or in a position to impose 
its terms on those below it. 

In carrying out this policy, the Government had the 
good fortune to secure, as its principal agent in Ireland, 
a man of exceptional ability and force of character. 
Thomiis Drummond, a native of Scotland, an Engineer 
officer of distinction and great scientific attainment, 
had for some years been employed on the survey of 
Ireland, and in that capacity had visited every part of 
the country. His great inventive faculties, called into 
action by the exigencies of his work, brought him into 
contact with the most eminent men of science in 
England, and through them with the political chiefs of 
the Liberal party. He was subsequently employed in 
the preparation of details for the Reform Bill, and then 
for two years as Lord Althorps private secretary. He 
was now selected for the post of Under-Secretary to 
the Lord Lieutenant — a post of great importance, 
which has become political in its character. A more 
fortunate selection could not have been made. He 
was a man of great independence of judgment, 
tenacity of purpose, and power of work ; ready in 
action, versatile in expedient, of the greatest moral 
courage, and of great observance — a quality by which, 
during his work on the survey, he had become 
intimately acquainted with the Irish people of all 
classes ; and, above all, with a great fund of human 
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sympathy (so especially valuable in dealing with 
Irish people), controlled by the principles of justice 
impartiality, and tempered by a cool and calm judgrr 
" It was the rare union of thought and feeling." 
Dr. Madden, "of a generous nature with a scier 
mind, that won for Drummond the mingled admira 
and esteem of so many of the best men of all pai 
in Ireland. It was this union also that enabled h:r 
acquire his unrivalled knowledge of ever)' cla.ss of Ir 
men." * Drummond speedily made himself the life 
.soul of the Irish administration. If credit is tlw 
Mulgrave and Morpeth for the policy of the ne.vt : 
years, it is mainly that they gave full scope to Dr. 
mond, and adopted and defended his proposals ra: 
than they themselves devised them. 

The first and most important duty of the r 
administration in Ireland was to enforce a po!ic\- 
strict impartiality between the various religious hoi 
With this object, fitness alone, and altogether ap 
from religious belief, was made the qualification for 
pointments under the Government. Eminent Cairc 
iawjers were for the first time selected for the post 
law officers of the Crown, or were raised to the Bes 
Catholic magistrates were appointed, not hecau'* r 
were of that faith, but because they were suitable : 
the duties entrusted to them. The police forctr -". 
hitherto been the monopoly of the Protestams: '■ 
I.^rummond's advice Catholics were now admitted to 
freely and without question. " The appointme.t: 
Catholics." he said, " tends to render the force iw 
popular, and by rendering it more popular it is aKr; 
[K'rform its duties much more effectually. InaCathi'^ 
population I should prefer a Catholic police," * 

Catholics wer*^ also admitted to the duty of sen-* 
on juries in criminal cases. Hitherto it had betn D 
invariable practice of the Crown to .set aside from :> 
list o( persons appointed by the sheriff to tr)* ca.<<iii 

• Maiidcn's " Irish Leaders " — " Drummond.'* 
t Mclxrnn.in's "I-ife of [Jrummond," p. 375. 
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who were Roman Catholics, or even of Liberal opinions. 
The effect was highly prejudicial to the administration of 
justice. The Irish people were never satisfied with the 
impartiahty of the legal tribunals. This practice was 
now abandoned by the advice of Drummond. Direc- 
tions were issued by the Government to the Crown 
prosecutors throughout Ireland, to the effect that they 
were to discontinue their habit of ordering jurors to 
stand aside on account of their religious or political 
opinions. The effect of this was excellent ; confidence 
revived in the administration of justice and crime 
greatly diminished. 

Another principle maintained by Drummond was 
the reliance on the ordinary powers of the law, and the 
impartial exercise of them, for the maintenance of order 
and for putting down outrages and crime, rather than 
the application to Parliament for arbitrary powers to 
be exercised by the executive, without the restraints 
and securities which are considered necessary by the 
Constitution. For this purpose it was decided to re- 
oi^nize the constabulary, to weed the magistracy of 
its untrustworthy members, to increase the number 
of stipendiary magistrates, and to make it clear that the 
agents of the Government must everywhere be im- 
partial. Drummond's power of organization was of the 
utmost value in the case of the police. He made the 
Irish constabulary what it has ever since been, a 
semi-military body of the greatest efficiency. A com- 
petent critic, General Larcom, his successor in the 
post of U nder-Secretarj', has said that Drummond con- 
verted the police into the most effective body of men in 
Europe ; and that it became under his hand an almost 
perfect machine, which, like a delicate musical instru- 
ment, responded at once from the remotest part of 
Ireland to his touch in Dublin Castle.' It may be 
doubted whether such a highly centralized system is a 
wise one for any country ; but under the then conditions 
of Ireland it was perhaps the best means of maintaining 
■ " Life of Drummond," p^ j66. 
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order, and of securing impartiality in the adn 
stration of justice. It may be observed that Di 
mond refused to allow the police to be made ust 
to the extent that had previously been the prac 
in supporting proceedings for distraint of tenants" eii 
for rent and tithes. When satisfied that there w. 
be a breach of the peace, the police were ordt-rt- 
attend tithe sales ; but. as a rule, the executive, m 
his advice, manifested an unwillingness to allow ci 
police or soldiers to be employed as tithe-proct 
This had an excellent efifect in disconnecting t 
forces with an impost which was odious to the peof 
With respect to the magistrates, Drummond l 
as tight a hand as possible on their proceedin:;s. 
extended the system of appointing stipendiary- ma 
irates. "Grossly," he said, "have the local magistn 
abused their power in many, very many, instances : 
their wings are clipped, and I hope and believe chrt* 
.some chance of justice being better administered >: 
ami ultimately being well administered. The confide 
of the i>eopIe will be regained ; though given to 
(iovernment, it is withheld from the local courts, and 
wonder,"" Crown prosecutors were appointed for; 
several counties in Irelaml, and by their eniplmri' 
at the quarter-sessions, many offenders, who t-sci,' 
through the laxity of the former system^ were put to tr 
and the proportion of convictions to commiluU ■ 
largely increased. Witnesses were also proteclnl 
the (iovernment before and after trials. At the si' 
time, while evidence was daily given to the people t: 
crime would Ix; detected and punished, they wcrv i 
convinced that the Government was supreme over '•■ 
magistracy, ami would not allow them to comr 
injustice with impunity, or to excite violence amon^ : 
p(;ople. A Captain V'crner was dismissed from t 
commission of the |K;ace for the county of Annai;h ' 
having given as a toast at a public dinner "the hiK 
<if th»r Black Diamond, " tn commemoration of a la»/^ 
* ■■ I.ifi' of Drummond," p. 278. 
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and disgraceful conflict in 1795, when the Orange party 
came into existence. 

Druminond's ix)licy has been better known by the 
aphorism, ** Property has its duties as well as its rights," 
which he first used in an official letter. An outrage 
having (Kcurred in I'ipperary, the magistrates of the 
county, thirty in numlx^r, headed by Lord Glengall and 
Lord Lismore, wrote a remonstrance to the Lord 
Lieutenant on the state of the country, begging that 
legislation might be passed for conferring upon them 
exceptional powers. Mr. Drummond replied on behalf 
of the Irish Government, in a letter in which, after 
denying that the serious outrages in the county of 
Tipjxirary were justly to be ascribed to the existing 
stale of the law, or to the manner in which it was 
administered, he said, " When the character of the 
great majority of serious outrages occurring in many 
parts of Ireland, though unhappily most frequent in 
Tipperary, is considered, it is impossible to doubt that 
the causes, from which they mainly spring, are connected 
with the tenure and occupation of land. Hut his Ex- 
cellency feels that it would be quite impossible in this 
communication either to enter into an examination of 
the lamentably destitute condition of a cottier tenantry, 
possessing no adequate means of continuous support, or 
to advert in detail to the objects for which the formation 
of such a class was originally either permitted or directly 
encouniged. If from political changes, or the improve- 
ments in modern husbandry, these objects are not any 
longer to be attained by the continuance of such a state 
of things, his Excellency conceives that it may become 
matter of serious question whether the proprietors of 
the soil are not in many instances attempting too rapidly 
to retrace their steps, when he finds that the number of 
ejectments in Tipperar)' in 1837 is not less than double 
the number in 1833. The deficiency of a demand for 
labour, and the want as yet of any legal provision against 
utter destitution, leave this humble chiss when ejected 
without any certain protection against actual starvation. 
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Hence the wholesale expulsion of cottier tenant 
unfortunately found with the g^eat body of the pe 
to enlist the strongest feelings — those of self-prest 
tion — on the side even of guilt in vindication of n 
they falsely assume to be their rights. ' Property 
its duties as well as its rights ; * to the neglect of li 
duties in times past is mainly to be ascribed 
diseased state of society in which such crimes take t 
rise ; and it is not in the enactment or enforccmen 
statutes of extraordinary severity, but chiefly in 
better and more faithful performance of these ul: 
and the more enlightened and humane exercise of i: 
rights, that a permanent remedy for such disorder 
to be found." This letter fell like a bombshell am 
the Tipperary magistrates. The Lord Lieutenan 
the county, Lord Donoughmore, to whom it was 
dressed, would not allow it to be published. Ii 
so worded, he thought, as to throw the blame u 
the landlords of having been the authors of the outraj 
Its publication was due to a motion in the Houx 
Commons by Mr. Hume; it was then dissemiru 
broadcast over Ireland, and was proof to the peasa: 
that the Government was above even the landlords : 
maijistrates. Some dispute has arisen as to the auti" 
ship of these now celebrated words, " Property has 
duties as well as its rights ; " but there is no que>: 
that the letter was drafted by Drummond. ihtx 
approved subsequently by the law officers and 
Lord Lieutenant, and he always accepted the respc: 
bility for them.* 

Hy these concurrent lines of |X)licy the state of la!. 
was greatly improved, and crime rapidly dimini>h 
It is certain that the happy relations of O'Cor.r 
to the Government greatly contributed to the si 
result. I^'or the first time the support of O'Co.ir? 
and of all the popular forces at his command, wert ( 
listed ()|)enly and fully on behalf of the administrat: 

• Sec the discussion on this point in McLennan's " Ljc 
Drummond." j)j>. ^ZA-Zi^- 
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The Government, instead of holding aloof from the Irish 
leader, and treating him as a political pariah, was 
in constant communication with him. When he was in 
Dublin, Drummond saw him frequently ; he was also, 
for the first time, a guest of the Lord Lieutenant. 
The rulers of Ireland have too often forgotten how im- 
portant it is, in the interest of order, that they should be 
in a position freely to communicate with the leaders of 
the national and popular party. It is impossible to 
govern a country, especially under a Parliamentary 
system, and to preserve order, if a large majority 
of the people are so completely alienated, that their 
leaders are not even allowed to approach the Govern- 
ment departments. 

Reverting to the proceedings of Lord Melbourne's 
second Ministry, although it was not till the middle of 
May that the Government was able to meet Parlia- 
ment, it then lost no time in bringing forward important 
measures for Ireland, in pursuance of the understand- 
ing with O'Connell. Two Bills were introduced and 
carried through the House of Commons — a Tithe 
Commutation Bill, with a clause for the appropriation 
of the surplus revenues of the Irish Church to secular 
purposes ; and a Bill for the reorganization of the Irish 
police, by which alone the changes contemplated by 
Drummond could be carried into effect. Both were 
rejected by the House of Lords, or were so dealt with 
by that assembly as to necessitate their abandonment 
by the Government, and practically the session passed 
without any legislation of a remedial character, so far 
as Ireland was concerned. 

The Tithe Bill was not different in principle or 
substance from that introduced by Sir Robert Peels 
Government ; it varied only in respect of the pro- 
portion of the rent-charge to the existing tithe, which 
was now fixed at £^o for every j^ioo of the latter. 
The clause appropriating the surplus income of the 
Church to other purposes was moderate in its scope. 
It was estimated that the suppression of superfluous 
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bishoprics and of 860 benefices in parishes with 
or no Protestants, would result in a fund will 
income of rather less than ;^6o,ooo a year. Ii 
proposed to hand this over to the Commissionti 
Education in Ireland, to be applied by them to 
religious and moral instruction of all classes, wii 
distinction of religious persuasions ; not a ver\- I 
proposal in mitigation of the national injustice to 
land of the Established Church, and scarcely one w 
might be expected to rouse the enthusiasm of 
formers, or to excite any great opposition from :! 
who objected to the policy of dealing with the Cbi 
funds ; it led, however, to prolonged party coniesi 
this and succeeding sessions. 

Sir Robert Peel met the proposal with a motio 
separate the measure into two, with the object of p 
ing the Tithe Commutation Scheme, and supprv* 
the appropriation clauses. He contended, with a f 
array of figures, that after the reduction of the t;i 
caused by the proiwsed commutation, and the adn]i 
provision of the clcrg)' of the Irish Church in ben'j;> 
which it was admitted should be left undisturbed, th 
would be no remaining surplus. He maintained t 
" the surplus was a dishonest pretence, and that w 
they were asked to do would only tend to enctxir 
delusive hopes, ami would ultimately undermine 
Protestant l^stahlishment, by destroying the indepc: 
cnce of the clergy and making them stipendiaries of: 
Government, and by holding them out to the [iub!:( 
individuals who interrupt their rights, who crowd 1 
block up the avenues of knowledge, and who appR'ipr- 
to themselves those funds which ought more pn>ptr!i 
be <levoled to the purposes of education," The c!t' 
of ther l^stablishmenl, he said, would be placed Jn a {■.* 
tion which would be deeply injurious, if not fali 
the interests of their Church. In spite of this a; 
other powerful s[»eeches from Stanley and Graham, ti 
clauses were carried by a majority of 31 in a Housr 
601. In tlu- Mouse of Lords, the appropriation c\i\^ 
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were rejected by a majority of 92 ; the division being 
41 only for the (jovcrnment, and 138 against them. 
The Nlinistcrs after this rebuff abandoned the Bill, and 
allowed the tithe question, with all its embarrassments 
to the clergy, to stand over. 

In the following year {1836), the Government again 
intrcxluced their two rejected measures of the previous 
year, and added to them another most important Bill 
for the reform of the Irish municipalities, following on 
the lines of the great measure, which had been carried 
in the previous year for the reform of the English 
municipal corporations. With respect to the Tithe 
Bill, Lord Stanley moved, on its second reading, as an 
amendment, for leave to introduce a Bill without the 
appropriation clauses; this was rejected by a majority 
of thirty-nine. The only incident of the debate worthy 
of notice was a speech of O'Conncll, in which he 
abjured and repudiated the idea of the establishment 
of the Catholic Church in Ireland. Ifconncctcd with the 
State, the Church would lo,se much of its force as against 
other creeds, and much of its power over the human 
mind. With respect to the appropriation clause, he 
said that Ireland had con6dence in the good intentions 
and disposition of the Government, and this con- 
fidence had produced in Ireland a lull and a pause, not 
of desjwir. but of hope and reliance. Who could con- 
template without dismay the results that might follow 
in Ireland, if that confidence were removed, and if their 
hopes were disappointed by the rejection of the Bill ? 
The Bill met the same fate in the Lords as that of 
the previous year, and was again withdrawn by the 
Government. 

On the Bill for reforming the Irish municipalities it 
was shown that, although a considerable number of cor- 
porations hadbccomeextinctstnce the Union, about fifty 
were still in existence. These, however, with rare ex- 
ceptions, were in the hands of very close bodies, who 
had a monopoly of them. Although, by the Irish Act 
of 1793. Catholics had been admitted by law. yet in 
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practice they were still excluded from their coqx>raiir 
The freemen recruited their ranks only from Pro* 
tants. The whole management, therefore, of ih 
bodies was in the hands of Protestants, and 
Catholic could obtain admission to or employ men: 
these bodies. It was proposed to sweep away all th- 
monopolies and privileges, and to make the mLinic; 
councils elective by the citizens, irresf>ective of cr-r 
For the seven largest towns a;^io occupation franch 
was proposed, and for the smaller towns a jC^ occujei: 
franchise. The measure met with most persistent <y. 
sition. Peel moved to omit the clauses for reconsrr- 
ing the corporations. He did not vindicate the n:^ 
tenance of the existing municipalities in Ireland. : 
he would not consent to the substitution for thtr* 
other elective bodies. In the present state of Ipj'.i 
he saw no necessity for the continuance of cor]«»r 
bodies. ** Our object," he said, "ought to be. r^i 
assimilate the svstem of Ireland to that of EnjLi: 
but to ascertain by what system equal privilege 1 
(*qual laws might be secured to all. If by self-elcct- 
as now was th(^ rule with these coqx^rations, onr c!j 
is practically excluded, that system is defective ; l-: 
by a principle of popular election, predominance 
;;iven to one political party over another, and i 
administration of justice is left in the hands of IJ 
dominant party, then, whatever the theory mighi ': 
the principle is calculated to work injustice, and l>i>fc^ 
election is ecjually defective as self-election." 0"C'.' 
nell, in rei)ly. warned the House of the effect of deny::. 
to Ireland the principle of popular self-govern mr: 
which th(*y had granted to England. ** England r 
Scotland," \\v. said, **had secured corporation reforr 
wh( re was the re[K!aler who would say Ireland was r 
to have it ? Was there anv real union between t!' 
two countries ? Thenr was the parchment, 11 was ir-?. 
but the reality was wanting as long as Ireland *« 
treated une(iually in such matters. He had been cal- 
a |)roressor of ai^itation, and so he was ; but i»ojj 
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they mtike him less so by refusing justice to Ireland ? 
Agitation was sometimes wholesome. If waters were 
not agitated they became stagnant, and peaceable poli- 
tical agitation was essential to freedom. The people 
were naturally sluggish ; if they were tolerably pro- 
tected they were apt to become torpid ; and peaceable 
political agitation was a privilege which wise men 
would welcome. The people of Ireland were anxious 
for a repeal of the Union ; they naturally felt a pride in 
their independent legislature. And there was a period 
when he was of the same opinion ; but he came now 
authorized from three provinces of Ireland, to join the 
House, heart and hand, if they would join him, in 
pacifying Ireland. There was only one way in which 
they could or ought to pacify Ireland — by promoting 
a real union through a reform of her institutions, by 
treating her fairly, by giving her equal privileges and 
equal rights. Deny us that, and again union is at an 
end." 

Stanley answered O'Connell in his usual rough and 
uncompromising style. ** He would not be satisfied 
that Ireland had equal justice till he saw every man, in 
whatever station, brought under the control and also 
under the protection of one and the same law, till he 
saw life secure, right vindicated, violence restrained, 
and the law carried into effect for the protection of the 
people at large. This was his demand for equal 
justice to Ireland.*' Peel's amendment was defeated, 
on a division, by the usual party majority, and the Bill 
passed through the House of Commons without amend- 
ment. The Tory party, defeated in the Commons, 
fell back again upon their allies in the Upper House, 
where they had an undoubted party supremacy. The 
Lords altered the Bill in the spirit of Peel's amend- 
ment. They accepted the clauses abolishing existing 
corporations ; they struck out those creating popular 
institutions in their stead. They effected this change, 
which practically denied municipal institutions to 
Ireland, by a majority of 203 to 1 19 on a purely party 
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division. Lord John Russell, in the House of O 
mens, endeavoured to effect a compromise wiib 
Lords by omitting from the Bill all but the iw. 
Iar<,'est towns in Ireland, and with respect to ih'.-^' 
restored the Bill to its original condition, Tht- L- r 
however, did not respond ; they rejected the i-ri-;- 
by a majority of nearly two to one. The measur-. ■. 
then abandoned by the Government. 

In the following session {1837), Irish measuri.?" 
more formed the principal topic in Parliament. L 
John Russell again introduced the Irish Mlhh: 
Reform Uill. It was substantially the same as that ■■!' 
previous year. " I think it right," he said, " to statv : 
I consider it to be a vital question to the Govemrr- 
1 am fully sensible of the evil of bringing forwani i. 
year after year, and suffering them to be defeait-i . 
lost, without taking any further step on the subjcc;. 
do not think that we could pcnnanently go on. vt: 
we could be fairly entitled to ask for a continuanc. 
the confidence of the House as Ministers if 
suffered ])rinciples, against which we decidedly pp ;■ 
to be applied to the government of Ireland." He :'' 
illustrated his policy for that country by qu<n.iL'. 
from a speech of Mr. Fox in 1797, in which :: 
statesman described the principles of concessior 
which the ^'ovcrnment of Ireland should be comluir 
■'111 found that we had not conceded enoiigli, I mv 
concede more. I would have the Irish Govemr' 
re^ulatcil by Irish notions and Irish prejudices : iT- 
:im c<)nvince<l the more she is under Irish Governor 
the more she will be bound to English intcrt>i 
Russell defended Lord Mulgrave's adniinistratior 
showed that it had te<l to a great decrease of lT/ 
in Irihuid. He answered the attacks which had \k 
made <>n the Government for not suppressing; 1 
Nalinnal Assnciation which had been recently foi;r.-" 
by OConiiell. He showed that it had come ■■ 
ixistcnci- only in consecjuencc of the House of \.c: 
rejctting Irish measures — rejecting them with \Ti^~ 
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Before that the jx^ople had been quiet, trusting in the 
justice of the Reformed Parliament. Could they wonder 
that a<;^itation, which had been so successful in the past, 
should be renewed when such indignities were com- 
mitted ? What was the remedy ? To suppress the 
Association ? No ; to treat Ireland as they treated 
England. The measure he proposed was no panacea 
for all the ills of Ireland. The measure itself would 
be taken as evidence of the spirit in which Parliament 
was disjK)sed to legislate, and would create confidence 
in future remedial efforts. Peel, in reply ridiculed the 
idea of applying the same measures to Ireland as to 
England ; and s;iid it was no greater insult to refuse 
municipal institutions to towns in Ireland than it would 
be to reject a measure for creating such institutions in 
Birmingham or Manchester. The Bill was carried bv 
a majority of forty- five. In the Lords, the Duke of 
Wellington moved to postpone consideration of the Bill 
until after the measures dealing with tithes and the 
poor law were before them ; and this proposal was 
carried by a majority of 77 in a House of 307. The 
next subject dealt with was the Irish j>oor law, which 
was brought before the House of Commons by Lord 
John Russell. The measure was supix)rted by Peel, 
and disapproved of but not opposed by 0*Connell ; it 
did not go beyond a second reading. 

Lord Morpeth also again introduced an Irish Tithe 
Bill. Instead, however, of an appropriation clause, 
similar to that of preceding measures, it contained 
a plan for imposing a tax on the Irish clerg\' of ten 
per cent, of their incomes, to be paid into a fund for 
educational purposes. O'Connell supported the Bill 
as an instalment of justice. But before this measure 
or the Poor Law Bill could be proceeded with, the 
death of the King brought Parliament to a close, and 
a general election ensued, OConnell again did his 
utmost on behalf of the Whig Ministry. He issued a 
manifesto to the electors, calling ui>on them to rally 
round the first Ministry which during six centuries had 
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shown a desire to serve the people of Ireland hont 
and faithfully. " Ireland," he said, " is ready to ar 
j^'amate with the entire empire. We are pr«^parei 
full and perpetual conciliation. Let Cork Countv 
Yorkshire be put on an equal footing ; let Irelanl 
England be identified. But for this purpose eiju; 
perfect equality of rights, laws, and liberties, is .'v 
tially nccessar)-. We desire no more, we shall ijk- 
less. A real effectual union or no union, that is 
alternative." The elections did not substantially : 
the relative position of parties in the House of C 
mons, According to the best computations, the G'>v 
nient had a majority in the new Parliament of th 
four ; but the weakness of their position con>isttr 
this majority being entirely due to the supj^r 
O'ConncIl and his followers. In England there » 
majority of twenty members hostile to the Governr 
This was redressed by the representatives of Sen;! 
and Ireland : and the Ministers were still, as ':• 
last Parliament, dependent on the Irish vote f^r ;■ 
continuance In office. The alliance still continuet! 
after the elections O'Connell dissolved his Gtr 
.Association, saying "that he was still in favour of gi» 
a fair trial to the Union; that he would contl-J-r- 
entrust the fortunes of the Irish people to the Br, 
Parliament. If the results demon.strated the inc.ii'-i 
of Parliament antl Government to do full and com; 
justice to Ireland, then he would unfurl the ri.i^ 
repeal again, and call upon Ireland to rally rounil :: 
Four subjects of great imix>rtancc to Irclami • 
(Utah with in this Parliament — the poor law. 
tithe ([ueslion, the reform of its municiiwlitics. 
n-gisiration of its voters. The first of the.se w.i> 
a party (lucsticm as between the Government anJ 
Tory ()pposiiion. and it was carried against the vi". 
( )'Comiell. .After the passing of the English Poor I. 
.Act, it was ihnuglu necess:iry to legislate in the s^ 
spirit for Inland. Mr. Nicholl.s. who had taken an act 
lart in English poor law reform, was sent over 
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eland, and drew up a xit\yor\. of a most alarming de- 
ription as to the state of that countr)'. He showed 
at its jK)pulation was constantly increasing in a faster 
tio than its wealth production and resources ; that, 
ting to the extreme subdivision of the land, the soil 
is Ixnng exhausted by cropping ; that there was no 
ral provision for the destitute, that land was a neces- 
ry of life, and consequently competitive rents were ex- 
icted from it; that mendicancy was universal, and had 
ased to Ix! a discredit ; and that there was a general 
ipression of feeling, morally and personally, among 
c ix!op]e. He spoke of the desultory and idle habits 
a large part of the peasantry ; that as there was no 
st of destitution, the burden of supporting the jxx^r 
as an exceedingly heavy one, and fell almost exclu- 
vely on the lower classes ; while the wealthier classes, 
id esjK!cialIy the absentees, were exempt from any 
jal liability or even voluntar)' contribution. 
In view of these statements. Lord J. Russell, in 
57, brought in a Bill to introduce the principle of 
English poor law to Ireland, with this difference 
hat it contemplated relief being given wholly in the 
khouses. and in no case to those who refused to 
T them. For this purpose it was projx)sed to build 
•ge number of workhouses in Ireland ; to constitute 
•ds of Guardians, of which magistrates were to be 
^cio members in the proportion of one-third ; and 
ivide the rates equally between landlords and 
ts. O'Connell did not in the first instance oppose, 
I objected to the proposal to confine relief to the 
ouses. He urged that Government aid should 
en to emigration ; he admitted the necessity for 
neasure. but his judgment was that the proposal 
aggravate rather than mitigate the evils of Ire- 
When the measure was reintroduced in 1838, 
ell met it with direct op|)Osition. He con- 
ihat men of all classes in Ireland were opiK)sed 
nd that it would stop the flow of charity, 
ond reading, however, was carried by a large 
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majority ; only twenty-five members voted againsi 
showing that the opinion of the Irish members wtu 
the whole favourable to the project. The measure ■ 
carried into effect with extraordinary zeal and mpiti 
and in a short time the whole country was dividt.>i : 
districts, and no fewer than one hundred and t»r. 
lary;c workhouses were erected. The workhoux- 
was sjxjedily applied to pauperism. The system wa.; 
always has been exceedingly unpopular with the | 
santry. Whether an Irish Parliamem could have ^ 
with the question in the same manner may I>e dod 
Later in the session Lord John Russell inlmJi. 
the sixth Bill for dealing with tithes. It madt <: 
greater concessions to the opposition than its pr: 
cessors. The appropriation clause, on which 
Government had come into office, had alreadv :■ 
dropped in the previous year. I n lieu of it 
incomes of the clergy of Ireland were to be ta-v.-: 
the extent of ten per cent,, for the purpose of r.;. 
tion. Even this very small concession to the I" 
part)' was dropped. It was now proposed thai 
tithe should be commuted into a rent-charge oi i 
for every jCtoo of tithe; that after the expir^: 
of the life- interests of present holders, it should Ir 
deemable by the Slate at sixteen years' purch.»st. ; 
proceeds to be invested by the Hcclesiastical C«nr 
sion in land and rent -charges, and the char^je itself :■ 
<Iev()ted in the future to the payment of the cotiiti" 
lary force, education, etc. In introducing his t 
Lord John Russell said that, anomalous as the Ch-* 
of Ireland was, he had come to the conclusion thii i.' 
measure ttrmling to its destruction would involve ar. . 
fraction ot the Act of Union, endangering- the imc-~ 
oi the empire, and probably occasioning such a strt 
in ilifr wIiuK; tree lesiastical constitution of these iT.ilni*i 
would greatly prejudice the Church of England. ' ^ 
the- |Knp[f oi Inlaiul. therefore, he might sav. it i> '■ 
your advantage that the principles of the L'nion shi-- 
I-e maintained; that general advantage would out»e:: 
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the particular hardships you may complain of in the in- 
stitutions of your country." In other words, the Union 
and the maintenance of the Church of Ireland were in- 
sei>arably connected, and the advantages of the one 
were so great that the hardship of the other should be 
cheerfully borne ! He added, however, that ** while 
he considered this to be a just argument, he did not 
expect that it would entirely satisfy the people of 
Ireland. For that reason he had at all times en- 
deavoured, by some means or other, to involve the Irish 
affections in objects connected with the Established 
Church, in order to provide for that Church an addi- 
tional security." 

In spite of this declaration of its policy, the 
Government now proposed to abandon its own 
proposal for securing a portion of the property of 
the Irish Church for other purposes; though a 
faint semblance of standing by this principle was 
made in resisting a motion of Sir Thomas Acland, 
to rescind the former resolution of the House on 
that subject. The motion was defeated by 317 votes 
to 298, on a party division ; but after this apparent 

' victory, the Government proceeded to surrender at 
discretion. The measure was cut down to a simple 

^ commutation of tithes into a rent-charge. The rent- 

* charge was fixed at seventy-five per cent of the tithe ; 

• the clauses for its ultimate redemption were abandoned, 
on the suggestion of O'Connell, who does not appear 
to have seriously resisted the surrender by the Govern- 
ment ; the arrears of tithe were remitted ; the 
j^ 1, 000,000 already advanced to the clergy, in lieu of 
their tithes, was treated as a gift ; and all claims, either 
bf landlords or tenants, were wiped out. On the third 
reading of the Bill, Lord John Russell defended this 
surrender on the ground of the impossibility of carrying 
the"" appropriation clause through the House of Lords 
in the then state of parties ; he contended, therefore, 
that the wiser policy was to abstain from mooting the 
question. He thought the Bill would be a considerable 
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mitigation of existing evils. He could not expect 
the great body of the people of Ireland would be sat: 
with the state of the Protestant Church ; but, so t 
that Church was concerned, he thought that the me; 
would make it more secure. The measure thus p; 
was identical with that introduced by Peel in 
and upon which Russell and the Whigs, sup{>onc 
O'Connell, had defeated Peels Government by insi 
on the appropriation clause. A Tithe Bill withoui 
clause — to which the Government owed its exis: 
— was now carried by Russell. 

Though concurring in the measure, O'Connci 
deeply disappointed by the failure to carr)" the princ 
of the appropriation clause. He did not escajx: x 
criticism from many of his more ardent followc: 
Ireland. He defended himself on the ground 
the new measure could not be accepted as a 
settlement, though it undoubtedly possessed 5 
advantages. The amount of tithes payable 
reduced, and the burden was shifted from the ter 
to the landlords. He was ready to commence a : 
agitation for the total abolition of tithes. Ht 
not, he said, regret the alliance he had formed wiL' 
Government. He was glad of it It showed he 
prepared to make peace between England and Irci 
and he could not be blamed if peace was not cj 
lishcd. He was bound to say that the Govemr 
had done their best, but the anti-Irish feeling in En^' 
was too strong for them. He would not abandon 
alliance as yet. He would still trj' the plan of j::^ 
the Tnion a trial, and if that experiment proved, ^i 
was Ik ginning to think it would prove, the inal>il:r 
an English Parliament to do complete justice to Ircli 
then he would raise the cry of ** Repeal " in a u*ay it 
never been raised before, and would rouse the na: 
to redoubled efforts for legislative independence.* 

• Sec OC'onnell's Public Addresses in Ireland, from .Xnrs 
December, 183S, quoted by Barry O'Brien, •* Fifty Yean <rfCoe 

sion 10 Ireland," i. 528. 
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By the abandonment of the appropriation clause, 
i attacks on the Irish Church were for the time 
>ught to an end. The measure as it passed was 
doubtedly in the interest of the Church. It con- 
rted a very uncertain payment from the tenants, 
lich had of late years become almost irrecoverable, 

a certain charge, somewhat less in nominal 
lount, |>ayable by the landlords. The Church was 
ieved from the odium of collecting the charge from 
i occupiers of land. It was no longer, therefore, 
>ught into constant conflict with the peasantry of 
iland. The landlords were authorized to add the 
lie, as commuted, to their rents, and to collect it from 

1 tenants with their rent. There is much difference 
opinion as to how far this was actually carried out. 
le organs of the {>opular party unite in saying that 
s was invariably done. Other writers deny it and 
ite that, as a rule, the landlords paid the new rent- 
irge without making any addition to their rents. 
le truth jxrrhaps lies between these statements, 
here landlords rack-rented their tenants, it is not 
sly that they were forbearing enough to pay this 
It-charge without increasing their rents. The better 
ss of landlords probably did not add this charge 
the rents of their smaller tenants ; but in the case of 
\ larger tenants it is scarcely likely that the landlords 
ijlected to follow the course indicated by law. Ulti- 
tely, when new adjustments of rent were made, the 
le-charge must have been calculated in the new rents. 

If the Church gained by the commutation, and was 
ired from present attack, it also lost the opportunity 
effecting a lasting compromise. It might have made 
arrangement with O'Connell, on terms which would 
/e preserved its main possessions and its position for 
ny long years to come. Its supporters in the House 
Lords were wise only for their own generation, 
e Church, as the net result of what was effected 

the Reformed Parliament, came out of the contest 
r!ngthened for the time rather than weakened. 1 1 prc- 
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sented less glaring anomalies. Its most repulsive : 
tures, the superabundance of highly paid bishopx ; 
the numerous benefices without congregations. » 
removed. But the most glaring anomaly of all, it> ex 
ence as a State establishment, the Church of ih^.* s- 
minority, supported by State endowments for the i-tr 
of the wealthier classes only, still remained. 1 1 wa> it 
than thirty years before the question was again vr.r* 
and before English opinion could be forced to srv » 
a shameful injustice its existence involved. 

It must be admitted that English opini<»n ::. 
early Reformed Parliament was incapable of |»trrc» • 
this injustice. The Ministers themselves did ni»i :r* 
Their attack was half-hearted. Thev halted l^.:* 
two opinions — that of justice to Ireland, and c»f r'.<. 
for the Church. They endeavoured to conibint- :r 
opinions by taking a small iX)rtion of the fLn:> 
the Church for the benefit of the whole communir- 
Ireland. They failed, as was to be expected, Wie- 
the more determined force of those who were :.t:. 
with the fanaticism of the Protestant Ascendtnrv 
Ireland, and of others who believed that the mainKT*i 
of the English Church and of the Union itself wtri 
volvcd in the fate of the Irish Establishment. li- 
no answer, however, to the Irish people, that Kr,; 
opinion could not be brought to view the Irish Ch- 
in its true light. This argument only tended to cvr": 
them in their hostility to the Union ; tht-y naru"- 
contencU^d that the effect of the Union had h(xT. 
commit their affairs to English opinion, and ih:it r 
interests were thenceforth subordinated to Hr.^- 
prejudices and I^nglish interests. Nor could ibx\ 
expected to appreciate RusselFs argument, thai *. 
I'nion was of such enormous advantage to thim - 
it outweighed the particular hardship of such an ir.- 
tution as the ICsiablished Church. O'Connil! « 
using precisely the opposite argument; he had at:\ > 
the suspension of the agitation for the repeal oi : 
Union in the hope that the United Parh'amcnt. u:-- 
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a Whig Govrrnim*nt, would Icjjislate for Ireland, in 
accordance wilh Irish wants and Irish wishes. What 
wonder, when that hope was not realized, that he should 
revive the demand for lejifislative indtrpentlence ? 

It s(M'nis probable that the settlement of the tithe 
question was part of a virtual arranj:(ement come to 
bcrtwren the chiefs of the opiK)sinj^ parties in the 
House of Commcms. and was connected with the other 
question of municipal reform; for, on stalinj^ his views 
on th(! tithe measure, Peel also dealt with the latter, 
and expr(*ss(!d his willinj^ne^ss to make concessions. 
He consented, on behalf of the lory party, to confer 
cor|)orat<! institutions on twelve of the larj^est towns 
of Inland; but h<! insiste*! on the franchise being a 
high one, namely, a £\o occupation franchise. Russell 
practically agreed to accept this (jffer. subject only to 
a retluction <»f thtr franchise to ^5. On a division in 
committee, the /"s (jualitication was carried against the 
higher fr.mchise by 2S6 to 266. In the House of 
Lorils the decision of the Commons was reversed ; the 
' hightrr qualification was inserted by a vote of 96 to 36. 
^* Other imiM)rtant changes were made ; the corrupt body 
' of fnremen. the monojK)ly of the Protestant party, was 
• preserved ; the jWDwer of appointing sherifis was taken 
' from the pn^posed coq)onite bodies and vested in the 
Crown- -a point of great im[>ortance, as it was the 
sheriffs' duty to frame the jury lists; and they were 
the main instruments for packing juries in political 
causes. Another amendment gave a vested interest 
to the whole body of town-clerks, bailiffs, and other 
officers of the corporation ; and various other amend- 
ments were carefully framed, with the object of taking 
from the pro[)osed municipalities the control of the then 
cor|K)rate property. Lord J. Russell characterized 
these amendments as " framed with the interested, 
narrow-minded, and perha|)s factious view, of pre* 
serving as much jiower as i)ossibIe in the old, and 
jEjiving as little as iK>ssiblc to the new, cor[x>rations." 
In the Commons, the Government, in the hope of 
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compromise, assented to some of the amendments and 
opiKJsed others ; i)roiJOsing {I'liUr a/ia) to substitute 
j^S instead of ^10 as the qualification. This was 
rejected by tlie Lords, and the Bill was a^in dropije-i. 

It was not till 1840 that a compromise was fin-illy 
agreed to. The concession of municipal institutiuns 
was confined to the ten principal towns of Ireland 
in all the others the existing corporations were di~ 
solved. For the ten larger towns, the fninchi^f 
was fixed at the high qualification of houses of /:. 
rateable value, restricting the number of voters with!.' 
most narrow limits ; and most of the reactionan 
amendments of the Lords were conceded. The com- 
promise thus agreed to by the Government gave };rvr. 
dissatisfaction to the Irish party; it was considcnri 
another surrender to the Tories. The inequality v: 
treatment of Ireland, as compared with England, in i"; 
matter of Municipal Reform was brought into stror..: 
relief; and it was clear that every effort was mai: 
to sustain as far as iwssible the old and corrupt systcr. 
and to secure the ascendency of the Protestant minon:\ 

Meanwhile im[K)rt;mt events occurred in the vt* 
1839. Though the stale of Ireland under Lir: 
Mulgrave (now Lord Normanby) and Drummond h^- 
very greatly improved, there were still fxxasion^ 
disturbances and ugrarian outrages. Public opinion '- 
England was greatly shocked by the murder, in c^ 
da)-, of Lortl Norbury. The perpetrators were neva 
discovered, nor was any cause even assigned for us 
murder. There was nothing to show* that it »* 
agrarian. It causetl. however, the attention of English 
to be turned to the state of rural Ireland, more lia: 
would hundreds of similar attacks on obscure pe<^lc 
was sliorily after this that the Tipperarj' magisna:^ 
addressed the Lord Lieutenant in the manner alrv»? 
alluded to, ami received in reply the celebrated knc 
of Drummond, questioning their own conduct as lao:- 
owners in [trovoking agrarian troubles. When ^ 
letter Iwcame public, the magistrates again met i* 
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passed a resolution to the effect that the action of the 
Government had the result of increasing the animosities 
entertained by the peasantry against the owners of the 
soil, and had emboldened the disturbers of the peace. 
It Wits in i>art due to this that political attacks were 
made in both Houses of Parliament against the Irish 
administration. In the Lords, Lord Roden moved 
for a committee to inquire into the state of Ireland 
since 1835. Lord Normanby (Mulgrave), who had 
alreadv ceased to be Lord Lieutenant, and had been 
apix)intcd Secretary of State for the Colonies, defended 
his administration with great vigour. He showed the 
great reduction of crime. He vindicated his equal 
treatment of Catholics and Protestants. He justified 
taking counsel with O'Connell. In face of this defence, 
and the facts and figures quoted, it is scarcely credible 
that the Lords should have carried the motion for 
imiuiry by a majority of 63 to 58. 

The Government, thus defeated on the general line 
of their administration in Ireland, and feeling the im- 
portance of maintaining their Irish policy unimpaired, 
proposed in the House of Commons a resolution in- 
tended to challenge the decision of the Lords. Lord J. 
Russell moved "that it is expedient to persevere in those 
principles which have guided the executive Government 
of Ireland of late years, and which have tended to the 
effectual administration of the laws and the general 
improvement of that countr)\" Peel proposed an amend- 
ment justifying the House of Lords in their committee 
of inquiry ; and a debate of five nights duration arose, 
in which the whole policy of the Government in Ireland 
was thoroughly thrashed out, and which terminated in 
the reversal of the Lords decision by a majority of 
twenty-four. 

The Committee of the Lords sat and took evidence. 
Drummond was examined ; even at this lapse of time, 
his ex[>lanation of the policy of the Government, and his 
exiK)sition of his own views of what were the remedies 
for the rvils of Ireland, are of the greatest interest and 
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importance. Drummond's evidence was a fitting record 
of his views. It was almost his last public work, Il-r 
had overstrained his nervous system by the stuiK:m!i>j^ 
laljour he had undertaken for Ireland, and ht: liivi 
shortly after, a victim to his zeal for the cause he had 
at heart. In the eighty-six years since the Union, r.i 
other man engaged in the government of Ireland hi^ 
made such a mark, or has acquired such a hold uj-'H 
the affections of the Irish people. He died in 1S40. ar: 
was buried near Dublin amid universal sorrow. Ir- 
secret of his great success was his deep fund of humi". 
symi)athy, guided by a calm and scientific inte!l-.v 
and sustaineii by undaunted courage in the fact- ■: 
overwhelming difficulties. 

The Lords' Committee came to no practical c- 
elusion, but re|>orted the evidence without commT 
Lord Brougham, who had throughout Lord Mellx^urr- 
.second admin I.stration been actuated l>y malevo:iL: 
feelings to the (Government, because he had been [las- 
over for the Chancellorship, revived the question 
Ireland, and carried a resolution hostile to the In- 
admlnlsiraiion, by a vote of 86 to 52. Those »* 
now look back to this periixl can have little hesit.i[i. ' 
in affirming that the Irish administration bv Dr-r 
motul Is ihc one bright spot in the dark picture ■- 
ICiigllsh misrule in Ireland, and that nothing; couiJ > 
more ill-aclvisei.1 or mischievous than the action oft"; 
Lords in timdeinning It, and In endeavouring to rcvcry 
it, Pending these |)roceedings, O'Connell gave V'- 
mo>.t cordial sup|>orl to the tiovernnient. He* »•■': 
over 10 Ireland and calk<l on its |>eople to rallv rt>;;:5- 
the Ministry. 1 lis activity was wonderful, and not * 
day passed in which he diil not address the ix-opit .: 
public nui-iings or through the ])ress. Finding, hi'* 
ever, thai many of his friends were suspicious ■>:■- 
alienated Irom the tiovernment by its failure on V- 
Church «|uesii<ni, he founded the " Precursor" S«icir:> 
t" ad \. Kale ihe re|,e,ilnf the I'nion. He had evtdm- 
d,iil_\ .if .1 growing fe^eling ..f hostility to Ireland am.'\ 
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the English people. It was with difficulty that the 
(jovernment held its own in the House of Commons. 
In the Lords, it was harassed by hostile votes and 
committees of inquiry ; and the result of the bye- 
elections which (Kcurred from time to time, showed 
that the tide of opinion was turning against the 
(iovcrnment. There can be little doubt that its 
Irish |>olicy, beneficent and jx^litic as it was in the 
highest degree, was unpopular with the majority of 
voters in England. 0*Connell himself was the sub- 
ject of unreasoning hate and suspicion, and though 
his support of the Government in the Commons was 
a condition of their existence, it was the cause of weak- 
ness in the country, and contributed greatly to the Tory 
reaction which was soon to sweep away the Government. 
The session of 1840 gave signs of the approaching 
disaster. Stanley, imi)elled apparently by that hos- 
tiliiv to Ireland which he seldom lost a ch«ince of ex- 
hibiiing. intnxluced a measure to amend the registra- 
tion of its voters. His object, professedly to prevent 
certain loose practices which had grown up in the 
sytem of registration, had really the design of making 
it much more difficult for cjualified jxirsons to get on 
the register, and of diminishing still further the already 
verv reduced numl)er of electors in Ireland. O'Connell 
opiK)sed the measure at every stage with the greatest 
vehemence. It was a Hill, he said, to trample on the 
rights of the i>eople of Ireland. The Government also 
dill their utmost .igainst it. Russell denounced it, on 
thc! ground that it would throw difficulties in the way 
of obtaining the i>olitical franchise, instead of giving 
increased facilities for it. Nevertheless, Stanley carried 
the second reading of his Bill by a majority of sixteen 
in a verv full 1 louse.* In committee the Irish members 
resorted to tactics of obstruction. Three weeks were 
occu{>ied in long discussions and amendments, in the 
course of which there were many violent altercations 
between O'Connell and Stanley. In spite of the 

• Division — For second reading, 350 ; against, 334 
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Opposition of Ministers, Stanley succeeded in defeat- 
ing amendments to his measure in ten dift'erer: 
divisions; but, beaten by time, and finding he nuc= 
no progress, he was ultimately compelled to drop th-: 
Bill ; the fact, however, remained that he had been al-!r 
to carry it through various stages, and in reptaiTi 
divisions, against all the force of the GovernmenL 

In the next session (1841), this subject of biri'r 
feud was again renewed. Stanley reintroducwl r.> 
Hill. The (Government met the attack by brinijir..; r 
a counter-measure, in which, while applying remt-i:;'- 
to the fraudulent rcgi-stnuion of voters, which it ».-■ 
the (».stensil)le object of Stanley to prevent, it was j.r - 
posctl to lower the Irish franchise, and therefore tn .1 : 
to the number of electors. Stanley and the 'Yory \>Ar.. 
were proportionally indignant, and a debate of cxip: 
violeiic<:, lasting four nights, took place. O'Conne!'. 
sup|)orting the Government Bill, said the simple qu- 
tion was whether the House was [)repared to pii- 
measure to abolish the franchise in Ireland, er 
extend and increase It, He ixjinled out how gna; 
and continually the constituencies in Ireland had tt--" 
decreasing. " Refuse this meitsure," — he said, 
threaten y<iu with nothing — I j>rophesy. I tell * 
that you are the real re|K:alers. and not I. I urWv 
that, by this ailditional insult, you bring- the Iwinner? ■' 
rf|K-al amongst peo|)le of the middle class, and sr- 
of them of tiie leading gentry." Lord John Ru>x 
supported the Hill on the ground of the real rviluci;': 
of voK'rs in th(; Irish constituencies. " With n^vc 
to ihe Act of Union," he said, "he still looktiJ ■': 
rejK'al as the greatest calamity which could hap|)c,i : 
Iwith countries. Hut it was because he was attracir- 
10 the I'nion that he felt bound, as a Minister fA Vr. 
Crown, to see that the Irish people were not wrongcti" 
Thi- sr<(>Tid reading was carried l>y the Government S 
tin- niuTiiw majority tif five ; * hut at a later stage tnt> 
\MTr defeated, in Spile <if having made large conct- 
* HiMM.iri Lit -c.tin<l iiM.liiif:. mt} : .t^aian. »9J 
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sions, and finally they were compelled to withdraw the 
Bill.^ 

This was the last Irish debate of importance in 
Parliament, during the second administration of Lord 
Mdlx)urnc. The Government was shortly afterwards 
defeated on a vote of want of confidence in its general 
policy. The Ministers appealed to the country; a dis- 
solution took place ; and the general election resulted 
in very great gains to the Tory party. On the meeting 
of the new Parliament, a motion hostile to the Govern- 
ment was carried by a majority of ninety-one. Lord 
Mcll)ourne resigned, and Peel was again summoned to 
form a new Ministry. Thus closed the second epoch 
in the ix>litical history of Ireland since the Act of 
l-nion. This period may be divided into two parts — 
that of the Government of Lord Grey, which was not 
to be distinguished from a Tory administration so far 
as Ireland was concerned; and the Government of Lord 
MeII)ourne and the more advanced Whigs. It must 
Ixi admitted that legislation under lx)th was bitterly 
<lisiip|x>inting to the Irish jxirty. The earlier Whig 
Ministry had evinced no sympathy for Ireland. Their 
only recijx: for its grievances was force. ** A Govern- 
ment/' siiid Stanley, ** to be loved must be first 
feared ; " he could do nothing for Ireland till all 
agitation was put down by force. In iidministration, 
equally, this Government was thoroughly opposed to 
any concessions to Catholic opinion ; in its hands 
the Catholic Relief Act remained a dead letter. No 
change whatever was made in the administration of the 
Irish Government ; the old prejudices and traditions 
remained ; Protestant Ascendency reigned at Dublin 
Ciistle ; O'Connell was regarded as a dangerous 
ajjitator, who was to be kept at arm s length. The 
violent |>ersonal conflicts between Stanley and O'Con- 
nell in the House of Commons were but an outward 
sign of a total divergence of policy — of a deep gulf l)e- 
tween them on almost every conceivable subject affecting 
Ireland. It was. indeed, hard \x\yoxi the Irish that this 
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should have been their experience of the Governme 
of the Reform Act, and of the first Reformed Pari 
meat. It tended to separate Irish opinion from ir 
of England, and to renew dislike of the L'nion. <v 
to create hate and distrust of the English Parliarr- 
more than even the conduct of the Tories during tr 
long period of misgovernment from the beginning 
the century. 

The second Whig administration was whollv •- 
fercnt in its treatment of Irish questions, and in 
relation to the Irish p;irty. Its members were i?- 
advanced in opinion on Irish subjects, could r^--, 
some extent the evils under which Ireland lalf-;;- 
and were sincerely desirous of remedyinj^ them. 1 r 
were dependent on the Irish members for their t\ 
ence as a < iovernment. Their policy was a mall-.; 
bargain as well as of judgment. But thev did :': 
utintist to fuini their (xirt of the bar<r;iin : Jt 
great sacrifice of popularity and of time so v.iIualV 
a R(-f(>rmiiig Ministry, they carried through the ll''- 
of ConiiiKins in every successive year their mea-- 
for dealing with the tithe question, and for <*:c^r 
for Ireland the great benefits of MuniciiKil Governr^-' 
on the same wide lines as had l>cen conced- 1 
fjigland. The [lolicy of the Tory jKirty was to :i: 
a:^Mln->t these measures in the House of Coinrr-: 
and, whiii defeated there, to use their inajoritv rn :' 
I louse of Lords to destroy them, or so to crijtjtie l^^ 
that they would be ineffective and useless. T' 
policy was eminenlly successful. The Gover^r^' 
was unable to carry its Irish measure?. w,;h'- 
chauL^e^ lunniliating to itself, and cltrsiructivt 
remedial pitlicj-. The Church Tem[K>raIities Act i-" 
the lithr (.(unmiitation Act. intended for the Itn" 
of the Irish people, were really of bcneht to •-'' 
l\stal)lish.-il thurih. The Munici|>al Rtfonn A: 
«liile prnr.-,siiig to reform abuses and to cer..---' 
piij.iilar sell" government, abolished fifty-eight oV. ' 
sixty-eiglu curporaiions. and gave a narrow frjsiC^ 
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to the remainder. The Government dared not appeal 
to the country against the House of Lords, perfectly 
aware that their Irish policy was not popular with the 
mass of Mn<jlish voters. Irish questions of vital im- 
portance were, therefore, sacrificed to English opinion 
and to English party tactics— a result which showed 
distinctly to Ireland the effect of the Act of Union, 
and tended more than ever to create distrust and hate 
of that measure. 

On the other hand. Lord Melbourne's administration 
of Ireland was an immense improvement on all that 
had gone before. The difference between Stanley and 
Drummond (the guiding spirit of the Irish Executive) 
was enormous. A revolution was effected in the 
traditional practices of the Castle. The new govern- 
ment was eminently just and liberal. It was based on 
equality, and rested on a popular foundation. The 
co-operation of O'Connell was sought and obtained. 
Order was maintained by the force of public opinion, 
and not by coercion at the hands of an alien authority. 
Drummond placed himself in contact with the jx^ople, 
and by an administration which was at once just, firm, 
. and national, upheld the law and gave comparative 
1 peace to a long-distracted countrv'. Had the Irish 
\ executive been sup|X)rted by the Imperial Parliament, 
i had Drummond's wise administration been accompanied 
^ by healing legislative enactments, the demand for 
^ repeal might never have been renewed. But what 
5 Melbourne did Peel reversed. What the House of 
f Commons sanctioned the House of Lords condemned. 
; The Irish measures of the Ministry were wrecked. 
"Their policy was defeated, and PLnglish public opinion, 
lEuthfully reflected at that time by the House of Lords, 
declared that justice should not be done to the Irish 
IKiation. 

O'Connell. on his part, kept faith with the Whigs. 
^Kle constantly expressed his readiness to test the 
illingness of the Imjx^rial Parliament to act justly 
his country. For six years he loyally sup|)ortcd 
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the administration. During that period he sus- 
pended the demand for repeal. He endangered hi* 
popularity in Ireland by accepting the compromisci 
which Alinisters were forced to make. He sai 
measure after measure defeated, but he remair.-ii 
steadfast to the Government, recognizing their desire 
though plainly seeing their inability to satisfv 
rwisonablc demands of the Irish people. But with i"^ 
fall of the Ministry his obligations were dischari.i;. 
aiul he was left free for the future to pursue his ua: 
policy. 




PART III. 



THE REPEAL MOVEMENT. 
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CHAPTER I. 

E third period of the government of Ireland by the 
perial Parliament extended from the formation of 

Ministry' of Sir Robert Peel, in 1841, until the 
xh of that statesman in 1850, during the whole of 
ich time the influence of the great Tory leader 
> paramount in the direction of Irish affairs. It is 
i that his Government only lasted till 1846, when, 
a revolt of his party followers, it was defeated on 
Irish Coercion Bill; but, after this reverse till his 
th, Peel occupied a most commanding position in 
-liament, and practically dictated the Irish poVicy of 

successors. The Whigs had learned by their ex- 
lence under Lord Melbourne's Government that by 
ling on the Irish vote they would only acquire 
>opularity with the English constituencies. On 
ir return to office, in 1846, they were able to dis- 
ise with their Irish allies, and rely upon the support 
the Peelites. The period was one of very gr^tal 
X)rtance in the histor)' of Ireland. It fnclLyfcd irjt 
: and greatest of O'Connells Repeal aj^itatk>fM : hi** 
secution by the Government; the gromxh 'A *^Jt 
oung Ireland" party; their resrjrt to phywjki irx-j^ . 

lamentable events of the Irish Utmic^. : k^A v*^ 
ledies for Irish disaffection pro|^>§^ v/ J'*^- 
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Practically, the policy of Peel may be considertJ 
resulting in the defeat and temporarj- extinction u\ ti 
Repeal movement, and the carr>'ing of a serit-^ 
measures for Ireland framed on the ideas of Kn^ii- 
men. with the hope and expectation of giving con:'. 
to Ireland. 

On the defeat of Lord Melbourne's GovcmT.-: 
and after the general election, which gave stt W;^- 
majority to the Tory party, O'Connell ap|K.'ars t" hi 
abandoned all hope of legislation favourable tn : 
country, and in accordance with Irish ideas and vii-h' 
He hud a i)rofound distrust of Peel, and believfl f: 
to he animated by personal hostility. Wk: cca-'-'! 
some time to attend the sittings of Parliamcni. I 
offered himself to the burgesses of Dublin a^ ;!■■ 
first Catholic Lord Mayor, and when elected dcVM; 
himself steadily to the duties of that office. Ht i 
renewed the movement for Rejxial, which had \-.- 
allowed to subside during the Melbourne Govcmn-* 
Already, a year previously, foreseeing the fall of :.- 
a<lministratiun, he had made the commencemt-n: 
a new agitation, by founding the Re[H.'al Ass«ici,i;': 
lie did so. avowedly, in consefjuence of the failiin. 
the Whig Government to carry its meiisun.--;. ..■ 
because he had lost confidence in their iKiwer _" 
capacity fur doing anything for Ireland, but R'': 
theirgood faith and intentions. Six;aking at the Ki.:'.. 
Associ.itioii in January, 1841, he said, " I shall, lor" 
part, vole for the; Whigs on all party questions, in i»r:v 
111 keep them in; but I tell them honestly that i^ 
h.ive lust allogether the hearts of the Irish '[R-opIi-, a^- 
niithing but the loud cry for re|x;al shall hencefort.': t' 
heard among lis. ... I did not resume the R*:*-^ 
agitation till I saw how utterly unable the Whig-- «^* 
to < Hilt anything." lie had himself, by his comjA* 
with the Whigs, and by concurring in the .surrendtr.^ 
principle on the lithe (piesiitm, lost credit and \>XK<iZ 
with some of the m<isi ardent of his supporters. Ht 
was severely attacked in the Irish [lapers by Mr. Sh*- 
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man Crawford, and by Father Davcm, a well-known 
Tippeniry priest, for his conduct in this respect. 
\Vh<*ther owing to this, or to the wise and sympathetic 
administration of Ireland during six years on the prin- 
ciples laid down by Mr. Drummond, or to the growing 
power of the landlords under the restricted franchise, 
the general election of 1841 resulted in many heavy 
reverses to the Repealers. This party, over forty in 
number in the previous Parliament, were reduced to 
Ifss than half that number in the new House of 
Commons. The places of others were filled by Whigs, 
many of them holding office under Lord Melbourne. 
O'Connell himself was rejected by the city of Dublin, 
mainlv bv the votes of the corrupt bodv of freemen, 
th(! retention of whom in the constituencv had been 
one of the achievements of the House of Lords, in the 
debates on the Irish Reform Act He speedily found 
another constituency in the county of TipfX!rar\-, and 
returned to the House of Commons to find that the 
Ke|H»aI party now consisted of little more than his 
relatives and immediate followers. 

Meanwhile a new party was arising in Ireland, 
com|x>sed of men of a different stamp from those who 
had hitherto supiK)rted the National cause. O'Connell 
so completely overshadowed all his contemporaries in 
elo<|uence, energ\% and political cajjacity. that he 
tended to dwarf those who worked with him, and the 
cause undoubtedly suffered from his monopoly of 
power. A younger generation, however, was growing 
up, educated under the influences to which O Connell 
had given birth. Thomas Davis, Gavan Duffy, and 
John Dillon, to be joined later by many notable re- 
cruits, of whom the most imporunt were Mitchell, 
Meagher, D'Arcy McGhee, and Smith O'Brien, formed 
the nucleus of the "Young Ireland" party, which 
breathed a new spirit into Irish politics, and brought 
to the national movement a fer\'our and intensity of 
passion, ver)- different from that felt by many of the 
immediate followers of OConnell. In 1842, Duffy, 
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Davis, and Dillon founded the Nation, a newspaper 
whose political writing appealed to the national Ikh-uz-;, 
of the Irish, and speedily produced a verj* imporu:.: 
effect. The great object of this paper was to un;:- 
Catholics and Protestants on the common platform ■■' 
Repeal. It appealed especially to the ProtestaniM'i 
Ireland, and endeavoured to arouse among thctn i. 
national sentiment. It recalled the historic traditicrLS 
of the country, and revived the separatist idea sur.ri 
by Wolf-Tone. It brought in aid of the mover,'.-: 
illustrations drawn from other national revivals, wh^n 
subject races had been able to assert themselves: a:il 
it stimulated the national sentiment by poetr)- fii'l :■" 
passion and pathos.* The Nation soon became ; 
power in Ireland. O'Connell was not slow to a»i- 
himself of the aid of this new party. With this a-.* 
impulse to aid him, he infused fresh vigour into 
Repeal Association. The agitation, which had '. 
guished in 1842, broke out again with renewed vip? 
The weekly Repeal rent rose rapidly to a considcri 
sum. O'Connell proclaimed with the utmost conliiicr.'' 
that the year 1843 was to be the " Repeal year." 1 
announced his intention of holding a series oi mtxt: 
for Repeal all over Ireland. With this object in v;: 
he declined to go to England even for the purixh* 
taking his seat in the new Parliament. He be." 
his campaign by moving in the Dublin CorpiiriiJ 
a resolution in favour of Repeal. His speech on at 

• A ff«- of tlio-io poctns, colloctcd in ihe " S|>irit of the Xi-*' 
.ire anion,:; (liu finest lyrics in the language. Specialty bciuit. - 
tlut uf which the 0|iL-ning stanu is — 

" Who fears to speak of 'Ninety-eight ? 
Who blushes at the name ? 
\Vhcn cowards mock the patriot's fate, 
W'hu hangs his head for shame ? * 

This ix)em, pulihshcd anonymously, written by a Fellow of T«P 
Collide, Dublin, now in the foremost rank of the Uai^tni?. ~ 
ru.ul liy the Alturncy.CJcneral in the O'Connell trial as part ^ 
imlidmenL The rcidin;; produced a profound impcesttOD in ait( 
an cITetl not intended by the |)rosccution. 
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occasion was one of the greatest efforts of his life ; it 
occupied the whole of one day. It presented the 
entire case of Ireland with a mastery of argument, a 
completeness of detail, and freshness of reasoning 
that were truly admirable. He said himself of this 
speech. •* I felt the occasion required a great effort, 
and I made the effort This day will be hereafter 
memorable in the history of Ireland." 

The discussion, which lasted three days, was con- 
ducted with the greatest fairness. The cause of the 
Union was sustained by Mr. Isaac Butt, then a rising 
member of the Bar, and the favourite of the Tory 
party, but who, not many years later, was to occupy 
with less power and influence, but with much ability, 
the position of O'Connell himself as the leader of the 
Irish Nationalists. In spite of his opposition, the 
motion was carried by a vote of 41 to 15, in a municipal 
council consisting mainly of substantial merchants. 
The movement then spread to the provinces. A 
series of monster meetings was organized, at which 
O'Connell addressed immense and constantly increas- 
ing numbers of people. In the course of three months 
he attended thirty-one of these great meetings, and 
travelled over five thousand miles. There was much 
repetition in his speeches. This, however, was the 
result of deliberate purpose. He constantly stated his 
opinion that, in order to make an impression on the 
popular mind, it was necessary to repeat again and 
again the same argument, so that it might sink deep, 
and eventually fructify in popular exertion. He would 
var)' the phrase, but repeat substantially the same 
matter. Indeed, in some parts, he considered it an 
advantage that the very wording should be repeated 
^11 the phrase should catch and become a popular 
Shibboleth.* " O'Connell,'* said one who reported his 
xpeeches, "always wears out one speech before he 

• O'Ncil Daunt, "Personal Recollections of O'Connell," p. 316. 
<!obbett preached and practised the same method with the same 
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gives us another." Those who were with him, through* 
out his progress, said that there was always a freshness 
in his manner, and a charm of style which made it 
delightful to listen to him, and which prevented his 
repetitions becoming wearisome. 

At Trim, where the first Repeal meeting was helJ- 
30,coo persons attended. At Mullingar, a month 
later, 130,000 were present. At the Hill of Tara. a 
site of hallowed associations, as the place where :r. 
olden times the Kings of Ireland were crowned, m-l 
less than 250,000 persons collected. The peasantry 
Hocked there, led by their priests, from miles arounc. 
A more impressive sight than the celebration of Mas- 
by numerous priests to distinct bodies of this enormou- 
multitude was seldom seen. A resolution was pa>sc-j 
in the name of the Irish people for' the restoration i: 
the Irish House of Commons, "The Irish peopic. 
it said, "have submitted to the Union as being binding 
in law, but they declare solemnly that it is not foundi-c 
on right or on constitutional principle, and that it is 
nut obligatory on their conscience." 

At all these and other meetings, O'Connell spott 
with great power and vigour, but with studied moden- 
tinn regjirding the methods to be adopted in securing 
the national ends. He uniformly spoke of the Act rt 
I'nion as null and void, on account of the means b< 
which it had been carried. He contended that tht 
Sovereign had a constitutional right to call the Irj.'. 
Parliament together, without further statiitorj- power. 
He promised that its constitution and its liberties shouiJ 
be restored to Ireland within the j-ear. This was t" 
l>c achieved by peaceful demonstration and bv thea* 
hibitioii ol" a people united in their demands, peactm^* 
but imperatively demanding their rights; he pointc- 
out that at these meetings he had forces around hs 
many times greater than those which had foutfhi ii 
Waterloo. ■• Hut do not," he said, " misconceive ik 
Is it by force and violence, bloodshed or turbulciK-: 
that I shall achieve this victory, dear above all eaiti- 
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considerations to my heart ? No ; perish the thought 
for ever. I will do it by legal, peaceable, and consti- 
tutional means alone — by the electricity of public 
opinion, by the moral combination of good men. and 
by the enrolment of four milhons of repealers. 1 am 
a disciple of that sect, who believe that the greatest of 
all sublunary blessings is too dearly purchased at the 
ex|>ense of a single drop of human blood." But he 
predicted that if their demands were refused, there 
would come those after him who would be less fas- 
tidious on this point. " He is no statesman," he said, 
•* who expects that might will always slumber amidst 
grievances continued, and oppressions endured too 
long. An outbreak will sooner or later be the con- 
sequence of the present afflicted state of Ireland. I 
say sooner or later, because I venture to assert while 
I live myself that outbreak will not take place ; but, 
sooner or later, if they do not restore to Ireland her 
self-government, the day will come when they will rue 
their present policy, and will weep in tears of blood." 
At the Tara meeting O'Connell developed a scheme 
by which the people were to ignore and avoid the 
ordinary courts of the country, and were to agree to 
refer all their disputes and complaints to arbitration 
courts, recommended by the Repeal Association. For 
some time effect was given to these proposals, and the 
ordinar)' tribunals were superseded and deserted ; but 
later the scheme broke down, when it was found that 
the decisions of these unofficial courts were not legally 
binding. 

Meanwhile the movement swept everything before 
it in Ireland. It was greatly assisted by the con- 
temporaneous temperance movement under Father 
Mathew. which took a great hold on the people, and 
to which O'Connell gave ever)' encouragement. The 
Catholic Bishops gave their countenance and support 
to both. The priests attended the Rej)eal meetings in 
large numbers, led their flocks to them, and iicted as 
agents for the Association, in the collection of sub- 
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scriptions. The Repeal rent, which in 1842 had 
been no more than ^60 a week, rose to over j^6oo 
in 1843, and reached at one time over £,2000- A 
sprinkling of magistrates and gentlemen joined in the 
movement. 

The Irish Government endeavoured to stop this 
accession of the gentry to the Repeal cause by div 
missing from the magistracy any one who attendci 
the meetings. Sir Edward Sugden, then Lord Chan- 
cellor of Ireland, removed Lord Ffrench from Lhe 
roll of magistrates for this cause ; O'Connell and hi? 
eldest son, Count Nugent, Mr. Roche (later Lnri 
F"ermoy), and several members of Parliament of g™«i 
families, were treated in the same way. This cau-^i 
great indignation in Ireland, and led to an immcdialc 
increase of the Repeal rent. By way of proic-N: 
several magistrates, including Lord Cloncurn-. .Mr. 
Smith O'Brien, Mr. Gnittan, and others, resigned iht-ir 
commissions of the |>eace ; and the Repeal Associa- 
tion received many recruits in consequence of tS"* 
arbitrary ;ictii>n of the executive. The conduct of t>^ 
Government was made the subject of attack in bo:r. 
Houses of Parliament. The highest legal auihorilie- 
in the L'pper House, men like Lord Cottenham a."- 
Lord Campbell, declared it to be unconstitutional. Ir 
their view, meetings to petition for the repeal of ih 
L'nion were not illegal. As the Repeal meetinj.-' 
then being hel<l in Ireland, were perfectly orderly ar.; 
peaceful, no pretence, tUey said, could be made 1 ■' 
treating them as illegal. The Government contents: 
itself with asking for the renewal of an Arms Act. :• 
enforce the registration of fire-arms and restrict thf 
i[npnrtalion. Tlie Hill differed only in detail from - 
imasure which had been passed by the Whigs in !>■> 
bui Limlur a tacit understanding with O'Connell that '• 
was not to bu enforced. It was now opposed »i-^ 
vehemence and pertinacity, and a great part of 'O' 
scssi<in was taken up, in the debates which ensued. ^• 
the obstinate resistance to it on the part of the In^i'- 
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members and a section of the Liberal part)-. O'Con- 
nell. otherwise engaged in Ireland, was not present. 
The opposition was led by Mr. Sharman Crawford, Mr. 
Sheil. and Mr. Smith O'Brien, the latter of whom for 
the first time took a conspicuous part in Irish debates, 
though he had not yet joined the Repeal part)*. Later, 
Mr. Smith O'Brien raised another important motion on 
the state of Ireland, which lasted for five nights. It 
was carried on in a calm and temperate spirit, owing 
greatly to the tone in which the mover opened the dis- 
cussion. He called attention to the vast assemblages 
of the people in Ireland, testifying to their grave 
discontent ; to the great rise in the weekly Repeal rent 
from ^500 to j^3000 ; to the fact that the movement 
had been joined by the middle classes, the Catholic 
clergy, and by not a few of the aristocracy. He pointed 
out that while the late Government had found Ireland 
disturbed and had left it tranquil, the Government of 
Sir Robert Peel had found it tranquil and had already 
brought it to a disturbed condition ; he attributed this 
to their neglect of remedial measures, and to their ad- 
ministering the Government in the spirit of Protestant 
Ascendency. He showed that all appointments were 
now again given to Protestants, and that the Catholic 
Relief Act was a nullity. He contended that the cr\' for 
Repeal, though he did not concur in its policy, was not 
treasonable ; it was merely the expression of despair 
of obtaining good government He pointed out that 
the weakness of England lay in Ireland ; and that the 
only way of defeating the machinations of England's 
enemies was to redress the grievances of Ireland.* 

The grievances of the Irish tenants were made a 
prominent subject of discussion in this debate, and 
a demand was made on their behalf for fixity of 
tenure. Sir Robert Peel, in the course of the 
debate, dealt with this subject in a passage of 
great importance. "If you tell the possessors of 
wealth in Ireland that by the purchase of land he 

* Hansard, 3rd series, vol Ux. p. 630. 
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shall not gain the uncontrolled right of propem 
over that land, in my opinion you will strike a faul 
blow at the prosperity of the country. But I speak 
generally of the right of property, and not of the abu>c 
of that right ; and I will not resist inquiring into tht 
peculiarities or abuses of the Irish law. When 1 
assert that the just rights of property ought to N- 
respected, I am far from saying that, if a remedy couiJ 
be applied to prevent the undue exercise of power in 
Ireland. I would not give to such a proposition thr 
most attentive consideration. If you tell me thai a 
tenant-at-will improves the property he occupies, re- 
lying upon the justice and generosity of the landlori 
and that, having so improved the property, he givt-s i 
vote, or does some other act, hostile to the feelings ■■; 
the landlord, and is ejected from his tenancy, no con!- 
jjensation being made to him for his outlay — if ihr 
landlord takes advantage of such hostile vote or a-.: 
for the purpose of availing himself of any benefit h- 
may gain by taking possession of the land. wiiho--i 
affonling compensation to the outgoing tenant — that r^ 
undoubtedly a gross injustice. I trust and believe tb: 
this is a rare occurrence, and if so, it may be diffici.!: 
to apply a legislative remedy. But if such a case »crt 
of frequent occurrence, and a legislative remedy couJii 
l)e safely applied, I think it would be the dutv o\ iH* 
House to afford such a remedy." With respect to t.Hr 
political condition of Ireland, he avowed the opiniiw 
that there ought to be jxirfect civil equality and diiir- 
bility of Roman Catholics for all offices. He clainw-i 
credit for not making use of his majority in Parllamen: 
to force on Lord Stanley's Registration Bill ; he decUre-i 
his ht-Iit^f that causes were in operation in Irebri 
tending to reduce the numlxjr of voters, and whic'" 
woulil rf(piire a remedy. On the Church quotii*! 
(which had been largely dwelt on in the debate) iw 
rifu--cd, (tn behalf of his .Ministry or his party, to ukc 
any step in llie tlirection of making a provision for w 
Catholic clergy, which he thought would add to t-^ 
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discontent of Ireland rather than diminish it, nor could 
he take any such partial and limited step, as that of 
appropriating a part of the revenues of the Church to 
other objects. He was prepared to govern Ireland on 
principles of impartiality and civil equality- — to give a 
substantial and not a fictitious right of suffrage, and to 
take into consideration the relation of landlord and 
tenant ; but, on the other hand, to make no altera- 
tion in the law by which the Church and its revenues 
would be impaired. While deprecating the resort to 
coercive measures beyond what was actually neces- 
sar\', he asserted the determination of the Government 
to do everything that could be done by authority* and 
by j)ower to resist the success of the repeal of the 
Union. He reminded the Catholics of the concessions 
already made and of the kindly feeling evinced to 
them as reasons why they should join in resisting the 
agitation for Repeal. 

Lord John Russell, in reply, while allowing that it 
was impossible to concede all the demands of the Irish 
people, blamed the Government for doing nothing, for 
waiting to hear the proposals of others, then cavilling 
at them, and adopting none. He denied the practical 
equality of privil^es between England and Ireland. 
While he would not destroy the Established Church 
in Ireland, he thought the Catholic bishops and derg}' 
ought to be put on a footing of perfect equality' with 
those of the Protestant Church. Lord Palmerston 
also joined in urging the endowment and recognition 
of the Catholic clergy. The motion was rejected by 
243 to 164. The debate was of great importance, as 
showing the tendency of Sir Robert Peel s mind ; he 
was evidently anxious to find some method of appeas- 
ing public opinion in Ireland, and of legislating for the 
benefit of that country. He laid hold of the two im- 
portant questions, the land and the franchise. It will 
be seen that he failed to deal with either of them. 
The immediate outcome of the debate was the ap- 
p<jintment of a Royal Commission to report on the 
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State of the law and practice in respect of the occupa- 
tion of land in Ireland, and as to the amendments, it 
any, of the existing laws, which, " having due regard 
to the just rights of property," might be calculated to 
encourage the cultivation of the soil, to extend a bener 
system of agriculture, and to improve the relation be- 
tween landlord and tenant ; the important results cn 
which will shortly be alluded to. 

In the course of this session. Peel had frequent 
occasions for expressing his determination to maintain 
the Union. In answer to a question on this subjea 
he declared that all the resources of the empire should 
be exerted to preserve the Union; and he quoted win 
approval the words of Lord Althorp, " that civil » sr 
itself would be preferable to dismemberment of Lie 
empire." Being asked by Mr. Bernal Osborne whether 
he also abided by another declaration of Lord Allhorj' 
that "if all the members for Ireland should be in favo-: 
of Repeal he would consider it his duty to grant it" Ht 
replied that he was not prepared to abide by any sue"! 
declaration. Later in the session, Mr. Ward raised i 
debate on the subject of the Irish Church EstaUiih 
ment ; but so little did members think the subjci' 
worthy of consideration, so engrossed were thej- in 
thinking of the graver issues raised by the Repcii 
movement, that the House was counted out on the 
second night of the debate, and the motion dropped.* 

The Government apparently waited for the dose 
of the session before taking more active measure 
against the Repeal agitation. O'Connell had con- 
tinued to hold monster meetings in ever)- part i."< 
Ireland. Three were held in Connaught — at Rce- 
common, Clifden, and Loughrea. Another at Mi^- 
laghmast, in Kiklare. At this, Hogan, the leadii^ 
scul|ttor of Ireland, placed on O'Connell's head & 
tmliroidcred cap, saying, "I only regret this caps 
not of j,;old ; " and again O'Connell assured the viS 
multitude ^'athered there that England could not ^^ 
* Hansard, jrd scries, vol. Ixxi. p. 11&. 
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sist the movement — that the Repeal year had come. 
It appears certain that he himself firmly believed that 
agitation and moral pressure would secure the success 
of the national cause. He had won Catholic Emanci- 
[)ation a few years earlier by the same means ; he had 
then pushed the country to the very verge of rebellion, 
without, however, overstepping the line. The cause 
of Repeal did not appear to him more hopeless. The 
difference, however, was this — England was divided 
on the subject of Catholic Relief, and a large body 
of Englishmen heartily sympathized with the Irish 
demand. England was united on the subject of Re- 
j>eal and was against the movement. 

A monster meeting was arranged to be held at the 
Hill of Clontarf, a place not more than two miles from 
Dublin, and famous in the history of Ireland as the 
spot where Brian Boru had secured the independence 
of his countr)', by defeating the Danish invaders. 
Sunday, the 8th of October, was fixed for this meet- 
ing, which was to be the culminating point of the 
campaign. It was expected that the assemblage of 
people would be in excess of all previous gatherings. 
The attorney who drew up the notices for the meeting 
inserted words referring to the " Repeal Cavalry." 
When the notice of the Association was called to 
this, the notices were recalled, and the words omitted. 
The Government, however, took advantage of the 
slip, and assuming that die meeting was to have a 
militar}' character, issued a Proclamation the day before 
it was to be held, declaring it illegal, and warning all 
persons against attending it. No sufficient explana- 
tion has ever been given for the very short notice 
of proclamation. It was so short that already vast 
numbers of people were on their way from the ad- 
joining counties. Fifteen hundred persons had already 
arrived from England, with the object of taking part 
in the meeting. It was said by the opponents of the 
Government that Peel did not really wish to prevent 
the meeting, but intended to take the opportunity of 
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arresting O'Connell and the leaders of the movement, 
and to force a conflict with the mob, trustinfj to the 
large military force then quartered in Dublin, ani 
believing that a collision with the people would nrsui: 
in a salutary lesson. 

On his part, O'Connell felt that to hold the meet:-,' 
was to run the almost certain risk of a convict »i;." 
the armed force of the State, and of a poss:'; '-■ 
massacre. He had frequently told the people ir.^: 
the Government dared not prevent his meetings. i~r. 
they were perfectly legal, and that no proclama:- >-. 
could make them illegal. He had, in fact, repeat^: . 
challenged the Government to meet him on the li-:!: 
of legality. '■ Wellington and Peel," he had said. ■»■.:- 
ready enough to show their teeth, but they coulii r ■: 
bite. And why ? Because the object of Repealers »ii 
legitimate and their means peaceful." But he haij ai-/ 
pledgee! himself to resist any efibrt to put a stop to h 
meetings. " We shall violate no law, we shall brt.^ 
through no constitutional principle ; if they attack - 
wi- shall he like woolsacks on the walls of a fortiticati:': 
and, should they persevere too far, our patience wn.. 
become exhausted, and human nature would call tu.-i 
mure steady resistance. I do not mean to threaten. i.o 
I defy them to break down the vis inertia- of ourc^T 
rea.son." ,\nd again at another meetinjj he had si- 
•■ They talk of civil war; but while I live there shali :< 
no civil war. We won't go to war; we will keeponthif 
right side. Hut if others invade us. that is not c.i- 
war ; and 1 promise them that there is not a Weii-.:,- 
tonian of them all who would less shrink from \Zj'- 
ctmtest than I. if they will force it on us. We rr 
ready to keep the ground of the Constitution as ion: 
as they will permit us to do so. but should they thn* 
us frnm IJiiit ground, then IW viciis .'" 

Tin: Cninmittcc of the Reixjal Association mt*. 
OCcinmll annnuiicfd to it his intention to subr; 
The pHHtlamation, he said, might be illegal, but v< 
lime tor resistance was not yet; the Association m--' 
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do its best to prevent the meeting, lest there should be 
a conflict between the people and the armed force of 
the Government. The committee could hardly do 
otherwise than act on his advice. An address was 
issued by O'Connell, stating that, in obedience to the 
proclamation of the Lord Lieutenant, the meeting 
would not be held. " VVe do earnestly," it said, 
'• request or intreat that all well-disposed persons will 
immediately, on receiving this intimation, repair to 
their own dwellings, and not place themselves in peril 
of any collision, or of receiving any ill-treatment what- 
ever. And we deem it prudent and wise, and, above 
all things, humane, to declare that the said meeting is 
abandoned, and is not to be held.** By great efforts 
the crowds of people converging upon Clontarf were 
as far as possible informed of the abandonment of the 
meeting, and were turned back. Though great numbers 
assembled near the place, the meeting was not held ; 
and on the Sunday morning a large body of troops 
held the high ground, but there was no opposition and 
no conflict The result was, for the moment, a great 
moral victory for the Government, and it was felt by 
the Young Ireland party as a profound humiliation. 
They were powerless, however, to resist the advice of 
their leader. To have taken an opposite course would 
have been to court a conflict with the troops, with all 
the disadvantage of a split in their own ranks. In 
their view O'Connell should have held the meeting, 
with all its dangerous consequences, should have offered 
a passive resistance to the attempts to put a stop 
to it, and should have asserted his legal right to hold 
the meeting by action of assault in the law courts. 
While this was the view of Young Ireland, O'Con- 
nell's friends in England held that he had acted most 
wisely, and with a moderation which deserved the 
gratitude of the Government, in preventing a conflict 
between the troops and the people. 

The Government, however, did not take 0*Con- 
nell's action in this light, and was in no way appeased 
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by this surrender. Conscious of the advantage it 
had already achieved, it was determined to press i*j 
fullest powers against him. Within a week, warranu 
were issued for the arrest of O'Connell and six other 
leaders of the Repeal movement, and criminal procee^i- 
ings were Instituted against them, charging them t.:^. 
conspiring to excite discontent and disaflection amorj: 
Her Majesty's subjects, and hatred and contempt of tx 
Government and the Constitution, in the hopes >\ 
bringing about a dissolution of the legislative ur.::: 
between Great Britain and Ireland. 

The proceedings thus instituted occupied the atirrr- 
tion of Ireland and the law courts for eight monr.' 
Every device, with which a long experience of !r..i 
chicaneries had familiarized the Government o^icii^ 
was resorted to in order to secure a conviction. !:■ 
jury panel was tampered with. Every Catholic n^ 
directed to stand aside by the Crown lawyers, ,A> - 
result. :i jury was sworn, composed wholly of parti^ir^ 
on whom tiic prosecution could confidently rely. T.^ 
indictment itself — a monster document one huncrf: 
yards long, and containing an endless confusion ■- 
issues— the proceedings at the trial, the summing-up;* 
the judge, which was more like a speech of a pnK- 
ciiting counsel, were all on a par with the jury- pack:.-:. 
The trial was a mock tournament of forensic orai'"^ 
addressed on the one hand to the people of IrtU-i- 
and dn the part of the Crown lawyers to the [ic«v: 
of iMigland. 

The H'sult was never doubtful. O'Conntli i^; 
liis colleagues were found guilty. Between the verJ' 
and the sentence, which, as usual in such cases, »■■■ 
postponed till the next h;gal term. I'artiameni ^ 
assembled in [S44, and the state of Ireland anJ -^ 
recent .State trial, and the conduct of the law omo^ 
in connection with it, were the subject of long del«^ 
uii tile address. In the House of Commons. Li*"- 
John Kiissell, on behalf of the Opposition, roo^r: 
tor a committee to consider the state of Irelii^ 
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In a speech of three hours' duration, he contrasted 
its condition, the policy pursued with respect to it, 
and the measures passed for it during the Peel 
Administration, with the six years of the previous 
Government of Lord Melbourne. The Irish leaders, 
he said, indignant at the treatment of their country 
during the last two years, had sought to repeal the 
Act of Union ; that cry should have been met by 
inquiry into the real evils, with a view to remedy 
them. He condemned the legal proceedings. He 
pronounced as unwarrantable the charges made against 
O'Connell of having excited the ill-will of the Irish 
people towards England ; he showed that the Lord 
Chancellor, Lord Lyndhurst, had recently used lan- 
guage even more violent, in describing the Irish as 
•* aliens in blood, language, and religion," without 
protest on the part of those who now constituted the 
Government. He appealed to Parliament for a more 
confiding and charitable policy towards Ireland. His 
own proposals amounted to very little. He advised 
impartial justice, the eligibility of Catholics to offices, 
and the extension of the suffrage. He would put the 
Roman Catholic Church on an equal footing with the 
Established Church ; but he admitted that there were 
difficulties in the way of doing that at once. At 
present, therefore, he would only increase the grant 
to Maynooth College for the education of Catholic 
priests. The most difficult of all questions connected 
with Ireland was that of the land, but he knew of no 
direct remedy for the great, extensive, and enduring 
evils which existed under that head ; the way, however, 
to mitigate the worst horrors, the wholesale massacres of 
the clearance system, and wholesale retaliatory murders 
of landlords and agents, would be to render adminis- 
tration of justice more pure and more independent of 
landlord influence. 

The debate lasted for nine consecutive nights, 
Jt was marked by many speeches of importance, 
^niong them that of Sir Thomas Wilde, condemning, 
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with all the authority of his great legal reputabon. 
the conduct of the O'Connell prosecution. The in- 
dictment, the trial, the packing of the jurj-. the chaise 
of the judge, were all, he said, a disgrace to the 
law. No weight could be attached to a verdict ikuj 
obtained, Mr. Macaulay, among others, devoted a Ur;:^ 
part of an eloquent speech to denouncing the packir.; 
of the jury in the O'Connell trial. If a forei;jner. iv 
said, was tried in England, he was entitled to a yen 
dc meditate lin^tue, composed one half of Enyli^hmri 
and the other half of men of his own country' ; but m 
O'Connell not even the privilege of a foreigner ni- 
conceded. They called the Irish aliens when it suiw 
their purpose, but they denied to them the privilti;*-? 
alienage — that of a jurj- fairly composed. The spew*, 
however, which in later times is referred to with V'. 
greatest interest is that of Mr. Disraeli — his iirst Cit- 
siderable effort on Irish policy. In a well-kno»2 
passage he described the Irish as a dense popular 
in extreme distress, inhabiting an island, where inc:^ 
was an established Church which was not their Chur:.*. 
and a territorial aristocracy the richest of whom liif- 
in tlistant capitals. Thus they had a star\-ing pop-ii- 
tion. an ;il)senlee aristocracy, and an alien Churc; 
and. in addition, the weakest executive in the wotii 
*• Th.it is." he added, "the Irish question. Wlu: 
would numbers say if they were reading of any oi^e 
country in that position ? They would say the reiwi> 
is revolution. I'lUt the Irish cannot have a revolmio: 
and why ? lifcause Ireland is connected with amo^ 
and more ]>owerful countrj-. What. then, is the ciW*- 
ijuence ? The connection with Hngland becomes w 
curse of the present state of Ireland. If the con-ift- 
tion with l-]n.i;land (irevents a revolution, and a rexc-'- 
tion is tli<- only remedy. Hngland, logically, is in t^ 
nilioiis position of beinj,' the cause of all the misen 3 
lr<Iand. What. then, is the duty of an Eiu;ii»^ 
Mini>t«T? To effect by his policy all those chaiV'" i 
which a revolution would do by force. That is t< i 
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Irish question in its integrity." The speaker, when 
reminded of this speech more than thirty years later, in 
the House of Commons, remarked that although many 
things had changed in the interval, he saw no reason 
to alter the views therein expressed. But he had in 
the interval been connected with many Governments, 
and had twice been Prime Minister, without making 
any effort to effect by policy what revolution would do 
for Ireland by force ; and his efforts when in opposi- 
tion were mainly directed to prevent this course from 
being adopted by those in power. 

O'Connell had come from Ireland, pending the 
delivery of the sentence, in order to take part in the 
debate. In his speech in the debate on the address 
he travelled carefully over the whole ground of Irish 
grievances since the Act of Union; showed how the 
promises made had not been kept ; how Catholic 
Emancipation had been delayed and finally granted 
in an undignified way, as a thing enforced and ex- 
torted ; how unequal had been the treatment of Ireland 
under the Reform Act He referred to his motion 
for Repeal in 1834, and showed that, wh»le rejecting 
it, the House had resolved that the grievances of 
Ireland should be redressed. He pointed out the 
failure of Parliament during the succeeding years V3 
carry out its resolve. Looking to the future, he ir*:itV'A 
the measures proposed by the Government as of 
little value. He pointed out the direction which 
legislation must take if Ireland was to 1>: contented. 
Until there was religious equality there could ly: no 
political freedom ; this frqualiiy. however, could not 
be secured by Parliamentary 'grants ; the Cathoi:^, 
clerg)' would not accept a p^rcuniarj- provision. Vk^jt 
could the Treasur\- afford an adenuai/: one ; ^nv j/:?- 
tance it could give would irritate, and not satisfy. I :.': 
Parliamentar)' franchise in Ireland must \a: "xtru'l'fi 
^nd its representatives incnravrd ; the law of ufi'iy/fl 
and tenant should Ije reston^ri Uj wh;it it »-« > vfor-r 
the Union; the financial arrangements r^rtAeen •:>: 
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two countries should be revised ; the municipal ( 
chise should be brought into equality with thai 
England ; absenteeism should be dealt with. 
should be punished as a crime.* 

Sir Robert Peel's speech in reply on the » 
debate was very similar to that of the previous \ 
already cited. After defending his Govemmen 
detail for its conduct in Ireland, he again prom 
to deal with the franchise question, and with the 
of landlord and tenant. On the subject of the Chi 
of Ireland he was uncompromising in his detcrni 
tion to uphold it in its full integrity, not exclut: 
however, such reforms as might improve its us- 
ness. The Legislature at the Union had given 
fullest assurances to the Protestants that it »■■ 
be preserved ; and he could think nothing more 
reasonable than to take from the Church. »i 
submitted to the State, five-sixths of its prop 
for the purpose of transferring it to a Church w! 
refused any such connection. He proposed, howe 
to give facilities for the endowment of private Ix 
factors to the Catholic Church, and to increase v 
largely the grant for public education. He had ; 
given instructions to the Lord Lieutenant, direct 
him to Include in his patronage such Catholics as 1 
not taken part In political agitation. He referred « 
emotion to the sacrifices which he had made 
Ireland, when, in order to carry the Catholic Re 
.■\ct, and, as he hoi)ed, to insure her tranquillity, 
had risked private friendships and political conn 
lions, and had forfeited the cherished represtnuf 
of that university, where his earliest ambition had N: 
gratified. The motion was defeated, on a pure n*; 
tlivision, by a majority of ninety. 

In pursuance of Peel's policy, an effort was n- 

niiuie by the Government to deal with the registrati 

of Irish voters, and to extend the suffrage to so; 

f.-xttnL It was admitted that the number of elect: 

• Hansard, 3rd series, vol cxxxix. jx aoa. 
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in Ireland had fallen from 216.000 before the abolition 
of the forty-shilling freehold franchise, to 52,000 in 
1832, and 61,000 in 1841 ; 9,000 only having been 
added in ten years as the result of the Reform Act 
The particular proposal, however, did not give satisfac- 
tion to the Irish members, and the measure was 
dropped. No further effort was made by Peel to 
remedy the admitted grievance. A motion directed 
against the Established Church of Ireland was rejected 
by a majority of ninetj'-five. after a vigorous defence 
of the Church by Peel, who contended that the privi- 
lege of equal treatment of Ireland with Scotland and 
England would result in the establishment of the 
Roman Catholic religion in the former countr)-. He 
did not believe that religious animosities were gene- 
rated in Ireland by the Establishment, or would be 
removed by its extinction ; and he appealed to the 
Act of Union, and the Catholic Relief Act of 1829, 
as contracts binding upon the country to maintain 
the Establishment 

In the same session the Government carried a 

measure for amending the law for the supervision of 

charitable bequests and donations in Ireland. Hitherto 

such trusts had been regulated by a Board composed 

almost exclusively of members of the Established 

Church, although nearly three-fourths of the bequests 

subject to the Board were for Catholic objects. The 

Board had also great powers of interfering with the 

destination of charities, far greater than were allowed 

by the English law in the case of English chariti<:s. 

It was now proposed to constitute a new Ik>ard on 

iKfhich Catholics and Protestants were to be on an 

equality as to numbers, and to provide that Catholic 

charities should be dealt with only by the Catholic 

members of it ; also to enable real or personal projicrty 

to be held in perpetuity for the building and maintaining 

Catholic chapels, residences, and glebes. O'ConncII 

in the first instance, speaking in Ireland, strongly 

objected to this measure, on the ground that it cJici 
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not go far enough ; but he was not supported by 
Catholic opinion, and in the end the measure wi^ 
;^mtcfully accepted by the bishops as an instalmts; 
of justice. In its practical working it has given iativ 
faction. A measure was also carried by the Goven- 
ment, repealing several obsolete Acts of a penii 
character directed against Roman Catholics. 

In the mean time O'Connell. after his speech "\ 
the address, had been received with ovations at grca: 
meetinj,fs in the centres of industry in the north t-: 
England. Resolutions had been unanirtiously pass'.-i. 
not, indeed, committing the meetings to a policy v 
repeal, but insisting upon full and complete justict: : 
Ireland. On May 30, after the rejection by the Ir-: 
judges of a motion for a new trial, O'Connell and izr 
other leaders were called up for judgment. In spi:; 
of an appeal to the House of Lords having !»■:. 
lodged, the Crown lawyers insisted on immcdli:' 
judgment. O'Connell was sentenced by the Coun :. 
imprisonment for twelve months, and to a fine ?< 
£.2000. and was required to find bail for good behavio.- 
for seven years ; the other defendants were scniencf- 
to somewhat less punishments of the same kind. !■'. 
pronouncing judgment, Mr. Justice Burton said l> 
object of the offenders was to obtain a repeal of K 
Union by means which he could not say were d.'« 
violent, for excitement, intimidation, and terror wcr 
violent means — but without bloodshed. He believe; 
the principal offender had that design rooted in -- 
iiiinil, and that it 'cas by his great influence the iviriff' 
had been preserved from civil "vjar. But he had \^ 
the people that if he had found it impossible to succw; 
he slumld leave them to themselves, and in case ■' 
agj^rcssiun they would know how to act The C«r. 
however lliey might lament it, were bound to consJs 
that exiioriations to kec|> the peace did not takea'i' 
the character of conspiracy from the procecdir^ 
Never was condenuiation pass(s.l on a crimiiul -, 
terms so mild, if imt flattering. 
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O'Connell, on receiving sentence, rose and said, 
" I will not do anything so irregular as to reply to the 
Court, but I am entitled to remind the Court that we 
have each of us sworn, and that I in particular have 
sworn positively that I was not engaged in any conr 
spiracy whatsoever. I am sorry to say that I feel it 
my imperative duty to add that justice has not been 
done in this case." This short speech elicited cheers 
from the Bar and the public in Court, which were 
echoed by the vast crowd outside. In obedience to 
O'Connells wishes, conveyed to them in an address, 
no further demonstration took place, and order was 
preserved without difficulty. 

O'Connell and his associates were conveyed to 
Richmond Bridewell, where they were treated rather 
as distinguished guests than prisoners. They were 
allowed to see their friends and families, to com- 
municate freely with the press, and even at first to 
receive deputations. They were handsomely lodged in 
houses belonging to the officers of the prison, and they 
kept a hospitable board, at which seldom fewer than 
twenty guests were allowed to assemble. In due course 
the appeal to the House of Lords came on in July, 
and was argued by the most distinguished members of 
the English Bar — Sir Thomas Wilde for O'Connell. 
Sir W. Follet for the Crown. The judges of England, 
who were summoned to advise the House of Lords on 
the subject, were by a large majority of opinion that 
the verdict should stand. They were, indeed, unani- 
mously of opinion that six out of the eleven counts in 
the indictment, on which 0*Connell and his associates 
had been tried, and which the Irish judges had with 
equal unanimity pronounced to be good and valid, were 
bad in law. and could not be sustained ; but seven of 
the English judges considered the other counts to be 
good, and though the jury had not been asked to sepa- 
rate their verdict, they held that the verdict could be 
sustained at law. Two only of the judges were of an 
opposite opinion, and considered that the vrrdict was 
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bad, and should be set aside. On this decision of the 
judges, all hope of a reversal of the judjijmcnt wi- 
abandoned ; but, to the surprise of everj' one, the rei-1: 
was othcnvise. 

The appellate tribunal of the Lords consisted o! 
five members- — the Lord Chancellor Lyndhunit. XjySl 
Brougham (who had always shown extreme hostility t 
O'Connell), Lord Cottenham, Lord Campbell, and \.<.'': 
Denman. The first four of these were evenly divi-it-; 
on the subject, not without some imputations of iwliticil 
bias in a matter which had already been the subject : 
violent party controversy. Lord Denman. the Chiir" 
Justice, was in a position more free from such a-r- 
siderations. He decided in favour of the accu»ci 
and against the opinions of the Enj^Hsh and Xt.i: 
judges. In very strong terms he showed that tS 
selection of the jury had been unfair and even fn. 
dulent, and that consequently no fair trial had talir-' 
place ; that if practices such as had been carried ol: ::. 
this case should be allowed, trial by jury in Irelis' 
would become " a mockery, a delusion, and a sna.*?- 
He was also of opinion that many of the charges. ■■: 
which the prisoners had been arraigned, were bad in !a« 
and that the verdict having been given gencrallv, isi 
not on the counts which alone were properlv assij^fi 
could not be sustained. This was no mere tech:, 
cality, he said ; to pass sentence for three olTcn-.T'. 
which might be of very unequal character, when oi; 
two had been committed, could not be rijjhl. Final' 
the judgment was reversed, on the 4th of Septemhe 
by a majority of three to two. An effort was m*K 
by an Irish peer to imiuce the Chancellor to tai: 
the vot«!s of the lay Lords ; but this propos.iI «? 
resisted as a violation of the long-observed praccs 
in the exercise of the appellate jurisdiction di if- 
House of I.onis, of confining judicial causes to the lit 
Lords only. V 

The whole proceedings of the Government anJ J 
th<- c()urts of law in Ireland were, consequently. >' 
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clared to be null and void ; to the surprise of every 
one in Ireland, the verdict was set aside, and orders 
were given to release the prisoners. O'Connell and his 
associates left the Richmond Bridewell in a triumphal 
car, escorted by a multitude of people The procession 
extended for nearly six miles, and more than two hun- 
dred thousand persons were said to have taken part in 
it. The enthusiasm and rejoicing extended over the 
whole of Ireland. O'Connell had again proved to be 
in the right, and his legal acumen had prevailed over 
that of the Castle lawyers. An immense sum of money 
had been wasted over the law proceedings, and the 
whole course of the Irish law officers and the Irish 
judges, from the packing of the jury and the charge of 
the Chief Justice, to the decisions of the Court of 
Queen's Bench, had been shown to be a long tissue 
of illegalities, covering, under the pretence of law, the 
• determination to find guilty and to punish the man, 
whom the vast masses of the Irish people honoured, 
. followed, and obeyed. 

^ The judgment of the House of Lords has since 

been generally approved by the ablest jurists who 

. have examined the case. The result at the time was 

^ a great humiliation to the Irish Executive and their 

' legal advisers, and the Irish courts of law. The effort 

to secure the conviction and condemnation of O'Connell 

by the use of legal chicane, worthy only of the most 

corrupt periods of judicial subserviency-, had failed. 

•• Peel," said Disraeli, " never recovered this blow. . . . 

Jlesolute not to recur to his ancient Orangemen, yet 

. -desperate, after his discomfiture, of rallying a moderate 

-^^party to his Ministry, his practical mind, more clear- 

' S^hted than far-seeing, was alarmed at the absence of 

-^adf influence for the government of Ireland." • 

He was, however, not a little favoured by events. 
^D'Connell came out of prison an altered man. The 
imense exertions he had gone through in the Repeal 
Station of 1843, culminating in the anxieties of the 

Life of Lord George Benttnck." p. 99. 
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trial, and the excitement of his meetings in England, 
had hastened the development of disease, which, there 
is reason to believe, had already conunenced. It had 
been remarked that the defence, which he read to th? 
jury in his trial, had been wanting in his old vigour. 
He no longer had the power to avail himself <rf the 
advantage which the legal failure of the Governmen: 
afforded him. His proceedings were very different 
to what they would have been a quarter of a centun 
earlier, if on the Catholic question a similar breafcdcniT 
of the Government plans had occurred. Age anii 
incipient disease had dimmed his perceptions anc 
slackened his energ>'. At sixty-nine years of age thert 
are few men equal to conduct a great political move- 
ment, involving constant appeals to the people. 

During his confinement, the leadership of the 
Repeal Association had, by the wish of O'Conoell 
fallen on Smith O'Brien, who had publicly joined the 
mo\'ement only shortly before, and who for the nm 
time announced himself as a Repealer, when ht 
appe;ired in the Court of Queen's Bench by the si« 
of O'Connell. Though differing in temperament frwr 
O'Connell, and wanting the great agitator's power oi 
appealing to the hearts of the people, he had ina=> 
qualities which fitted him for the task. He inspire: 
the Association with a tone of confidence and uti- 
respect. He summoned the Irish Repeal membo 
from Parliament to take part in the proceedii^ & 
Conciliation Hall ; he endeavoured to give to the* 
meetings a character truly representative of IrelaiK: 
he advisetl that cver>' election, whether to Pariiamec 
or to local bodies, should be contested by candidate 
favourable to the national cause ; he endeavourvti '* 
raise the character and quality of these representatiii'e 
he instituted a Farliamentarj' Committee, which reporff- 
on many Irish questions with a completeness of Ldo<- 
leil;^e. of great im])ortance in educating public opini* 
.■\ spirit of calmness and confidence was thus infusft' 
into the .Association and its followers in the countn 
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When again in a position to resume command of the 
Association and of the movement, O'Connell showed 
weakness and vacillation. He was unable to suggest 
any programme for future action. He was received at 
a meeting of the Association with an enthusiasm never 
surpassed ; but the discussions there led to nothing, 
and he soon after retreated to his home in Kerry for 
rest and quiet. The more ardent spirits of the move- 
ment, who had urged a renewed attempt to hold a 
monster meeting at Clontarf, and an organization of 
the Association on the plan of a complete representa- 
tion of Ireland, were deeply disappointed. The feud 
between the two wings of the party broke out again ; 
and in consequence of this and of the inaction which 
was the result of divided counsel, the cause speedily 
lost ground. 

After a month's retreat at Darrynane Abbey, 
O'Connell issued an address to the Association, in 
which, while throwing cold water on the various plans 
which had been suggested for taking advantage of the 
victory gained over the Government, he intimated his 
preference for a plan of Federalism, as opposed to a 
simple repeal of the Act of Union. " For my part," he 
said, " I will own that since I have come to contem- 
plate the specific differences, such as they are. between 
Repeal and Federation, 1 do at present feel a preference 
for the Federative plan, as tending more to the utility 
of Ireland, and the maintenance of the connection with 
England, than the proposal of simple Repeal. But 
I won't either deliberately propose or deliberately 
adopt from some other person a plan of Federative 
Union before I bind myself to the opinion I now 
entertain. The Federalists cannot but perceive that 
there has been on my part a pause in the agitation 
for Repeat since my liberation from unjust captivity." * 
" Fetlenilism. as it was thus understood," says Sir 
C. Gavan Duffy, " meant little more than the creation 
• Rc|>cal Associalion, Ociohtr 14. ijuolcd Iw Sir C Cavan DulTy. 
Young Ireland," |i. zij. 
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of a Legislative Council, with fiscal powers somcwha: 
in excess of the fiscal powers of a grand jurj-. bu: 
not authorized to deal with the greatest concerns r.t" 
a nation, domestic and international trade, the lano 
code, education, national defences, and the subsidies 
to religious denominations." ** Once adopted by 
O'Connell," he adds, *' it would have to encounter 
the same hostility as his original demand ; and i: 
would have gained no countervailing support iV»r 
nothincr was more certain than that the men who 
gave Federalism its chief importance would not enivi 
under his leadership." O'Connell's proposal creaicJ 
great disappointment, and aroused strong opposition 
from all the more active men in the movement: n-r 
did it tend to conciliate that smaller section which 
had propounded the plan of Federalism. O'Connc!! 
was compelled to beat a retreat. At the next mectin^' 
of the Association, he stated that his view with respcv: 
to Federalism was that it could not be adopted tili 
Ireland had a Parliament of her own, because oniv 
then would she be on equal terms with England. He 
had intended to call on the Federalists to show their 
hands and to propose their plan ; he hoped for the 
assistance of the Federalists, and opened the door a? 
wide as possible for them without letting out Ins: 
liberty. Till they produced their plan he would bia: 
himself to nothing; and he ended by saying thii 
meanwhile he would have nothing to do with them. 

As a matter of tactics, O^Connells course on ihL* 
subject must be considered a serious mistake. Fede- 
ralism might have formed the subject of compromise 
with the opponents of the national movement, when :: 
was certain that the popular will could no Ioni;cr i« 
resisted, and that concessions must be made T^' 
adopt it at this juncture was to injure the cause he 
had at heart, to estrange the most ardent supporters 
of th(' national movement, to show weakness in ife 
face of the enemy, to throw away a card which, i' 
the proper iiioiiKnt. might have been one of the uuncsi 
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value, and to change the issue to another plan, which 
was at the time as certain to meet with an equal 
resistance from the opponents of Repeal, while it 
would attract but few, if any, fresh adherents. 
O'Connell's disiivowal of Federalism destroyed what- 
ever party existed favourable to this solution of the 
Irish question, and merged them in permanent hostility 
to the Irish movement. On the failure and withdrawal 
of O'Connells suggestion, no other policy of immediate 
action was proposed, and the advantage gained by 
the recent discomfiture of the Government was lost 
by inaction and divided councils. 

It is necessary now to revert to Peel's alternative 
policy to repeal of the Union. It cannot be doubted 
that the Irish question weighed heavily on his mind. 
He was deeply anxious to do something which should 
heal as far as possible the difference between Ireland 
and England. He was quite prepared to break with 
his old allies, the Orange party ; he perceived that 
it was impossible to govern the country through them. 
He determined to deal with three great questions 
affecting Ireland, in a spirit totally different from any- 
thing that could have been recommended to him from 
that quarter, and to act even in a manner opposed to 
the interests of the landlords. These three questions 
were the tenure of land in res|>ect of tenants' im- 
provements, the education of the priests at May- 
nooth College, and the higher education of those to 
whom the magnificent endowments of Trinity College 
were closed. It has already been shown that, in the 
long debate on Irish jx^licy in 1843, he had promised 
a Royal Commission on the tenure of land, and had 
himself hinted at the possibility of measures to restrain 
the inordinate powers of Irish landlords, when exer- 
cised with injustice. 

The Commission then appointed, known commonly 
as the Devon Commission, from its chairman. Lord 
Devon, was essentially in its constitution a landlords' 
commission ; no representiUive of any other interest 
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was upon it, nor any one who was likely to take .i* 
independent view of the controversy between lanJl^^rJ 
and tenant. 0*ConneIl said of it, ** You mij^ht as u> !. 
consult butchers about keeping Lent as consuh ihi>- 
men about the rights of farmers." Nevertheless, t: ■ 
inquiry brought together a mass of facts, throwin,: ih- 
most valuable light upon the whole subject. T'r- 
Commission had visited every part of Ireland, and h^: 
examined a vast number of witnesses : and all t:v 
facts which in after-years formed the basis of Lr: 
legislation of a very wide character, were fully !.;.- 
before the public. ** It is admitted on all hands. " >.*: ' 
the Commissioners, **that, according to the gcntr- 
practice of Ireland, the landlord builds neither liwc" 
ing-house nor farm-office, nor puts fences, gates, ei: 
into good order, before he lets his land to a tenar.: 
The cases in which a landlord does any of these thir.:* 
are the exceptions. In most cases, whatever is lior.: 
in the way of building and fencing is done by r- 
tenant ; and in the ordinary language of the countr. 
dwelling-houses, farm-buildings, or even the mak;"^ 
of fences, are described by the general word •impro\r 
ments.' which is thus employed to denote the nix*.* 
sary adjuncts to a farm, without which in EnglanJ ' 
Scotland no tenant would be found to rent it." Tr- 
custom prevailing in Ulster in the nature of " tcnar.: 
right" was fully and minutely described. It \vi* 
shown that under this custom the tenants claime^.1 a::^ 
generally exercised the right of disposing of iht.* 
hoKlinj/s for valuable consideration, commonlv amo-'^ 
ing to ten or even fifteen years' purchase of the rcr: 
"-Anomalous as this custom is." the re|X)rt said. 
I'onsidiTL-d with reference to all ordinary* notion? * 
propiTty. it must hv. admitted that the district in wr-A.' 
it prevails has thriven and improved Ixryond olh«' 
l)arts of ilu* country; and although we can foa*?*^ 
sonu* danger to tin* just rights of property from :>- 
unlimited allowance of this 'tenant right,' yet we :•:' 
sure that evils more immediate and of a still grtat 
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magnitude would result from any hasty or general dis- 
allowance of it, and still less can we recommend any 
interference with it by law." With respect to other 
parts of Ireland, they pointed out the extreme in- 
security of the position of tenants, and the discourage- 
ment to improvement that arose from the want of 
some certain tenure of the land. They stated that 
more than one-half of the land was held in yearly 
tenancies, liable to be brought to an end at six months' 
notice, and that the remainder was let on leases for 
lives. They said that these leases, containing generally 
covenants for renewal on payment of a moderate fine, 
though manifestly intended to be perpetual, had proved 
to be a source of frequent litigation ; forfeitures of the 
right to enforce a renewal daily occurred through the 
dexterous management of landlords, and covenants 
treated in some cases for more than '*a century as 
entitling tenants to renewal for ever, had been con- 
strued by courts ,of law as not conferring that right." 
No person, they added, acquainted with Ireland could 
doubt the importance of encouraging agricultural im- 
provement, including in that term improvement of 
the dwellings and farm-buildings as well as the better 
cultivation of the soil. ** In some instances the tenant 
may have capital which he will readily expend on the 
land, if he can only be assured that he shall enjoy an 
adequate return for his expenditure in the length and 
certainty of his tenure, or can have secured to him a 
fair compensation for his outlay and labour on quitting 
the farm. On the other hand, it not unfrequently 
occurs that the only capital which the occupier of the 
soil possesses is to be found in the labour of himself 
and his family ; if you show him in what manner the 
application of that labour may be rendered most con- 
ducive to his own comfort and permanent benefit, and 
assist him with money and materials which his labour 
cannot supply, you will generally find the Irish tenant 
ready to co-operate with you in effecting improvements 
beneficial alike to himself and to the country." 
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"It is because we believe in the concurrent testi- 
mony of many witnesses that the attainment of these 
desiral)le objects is impeded by the feelings of distrust 
and insecurity that too often prevail amongst the 
tenant class in Ireland, that we venture to recommend 
some legislative interference on this point. Although 
it is certainly desirable that the fair remuneration tn 
which a tenant is entitled for his outlay of capital 
or labour in permanent improvements should be 
secured to him by voluntary agreement rather than 
by compulsion of law, yet, upon a review of all the 
evidence furnished to us upon the subject, we believe 
that some Ici^islative measure will be found necessan* 
in order to give efficacy to such agreements, as well as 
to provide for those cases which cannot be settled by 
private arrangements.'* 

Of the condition of the labourers, they said. "A 
reference to the evidence will show that the agri- 
cultural labourer of Ireland continues to suffer the 
greatest j)rivations ; that he continues to depend upon 
casual and precarious emploj'ment for subsistence: 
that he is badly housed, badly fed, badly clothed, and 
badly paid for his labour. Our personal experience 
and observation have afforded us a melancholy confir- 
mation of these statements, and we cannot forbear 
expressing our strong sense of the patient endurance 
which the labouring classes have generally exhibited 
under sufferings greater, we believe, than the people 
of any other country in Euroi:)e have to sustain.' 
Among the means of effecting improvements in the 
condition of these labourers they specially referred ti>— 
** an increased and improved cultivation of the soil. 10 
be effectird by securing to the tenants through law f-iir 
remuneration for the outlay of their capital and labour.' 

** We ari! convinced." they said, "that, in the present 
stat(* of feeling in Ireland, no single measure can be 
btttter calculated to allay discontent and to promoic 
substantial improviinents throughout the countr)*. Id 
some cases, the existence of such a law will incline 
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the landlord to expend his own capital in making 
permanent improvements. In others, he may be 
called upon, on the eviction or retirement of tenants, 
to provide the amount for which their claims may be 
established under the Act.** While the Commission 
thus provided the most ample materials on which to 
found great changes in the law, which all subsequent 
inquiries have only confirmed and have scarcely added 
to. and while the logical conclusion to be drawn from 
their report was undoubtedly the legal recognition of 
the Ulster tenant-right custom, and analogous protec- 
tion elsewhere to tenants* improvements and interest, 
their specific recommendations fell very far short of this, 
and seem to have been based upon an extremely narrow 
view of the subject, such as would be held by those 
accustomed only to the English system, and appHcable 
at best only to large holdings. Though they admitted 
that evils of great magnitude would result from any 
attempt on the part of the law to disallow the tenant- 
right custom existing in Ulster, they failed to point out 
that the tenants' interests already existing under it were 
entirely without any protection from the law, and that 
it was within the legal power of the landlords to con- 
fiscate this interest, either by ejectment or by raising 
the rent ; and they suggested no proposal for giving 
this protection. Their specific proposals were con- 
fined (i) to giving power to landlord and tenant to 
register agreements relative to improvements on farms, 
with power to the assistant-barristers to enforce them, 
subject to appeal to the Assize Courts ; (2) securing 
to tenants compensation on disturbance of their 
holdings for permanent improvements, of which they 
had given notice at the time of effecting them to their 
landlords, subject to various formalities — inspection, etc. 
Compensation, therefore, was to be provided only 
for prospective improvements, and not for past im- 
provements and, after formalities, where the landlords 
would have every opportunity of objecting. It is 
obvious that such proposals were wholly unsuited to 
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nine out of ten of the Irish tenants, and, if adopted, 
would have led to no practical result The Com- 
missioners also recommended that power should be 
given for the sale of encumbered estates, in order that 
land might pass into the hands of those with capital 
to improve it — a recommendation which was ultimately 
realized in the Encumbered Estates Act 

The report was presented in February', 1845, and 
the chairman, Lord Devon, lost no time in pressing the 
Government to carry out its suggestions. On May 6. 
he presented numerous petitions on the subject to the 
House of Lords. Lord Stanley, who had recently 
been raised to the peerage during the lifetime of his 
father, admitted the urgency of the question, and 
promised legislation on behalf of the Govemmeni. 
** Nothing,*' he said, *' went so much to the root of the 
social condition of Ireland as the providing greater 
security to the industrious tenant, and compensation 
for the permanent, or almost permanent, improvements 
effected by him during his occupation of the land." 
A measure with this object was consequently prepared 
by the Government. It is obvious that such a measure. 
dealing with the rights of landlords, should have been 
introduced in the House of Commons, so that it might 
tjo ultimately to the Lords with the weight of public 
opinion resulting from its adoption by the representa- 
tives of the people. It may be permitted to doubt ih^r 
trarnestness, if not the good faith, of the GovemmenL 
when they decided to produce such a measure in an 
assembly of landlords, where the only representatives ot 
I reland were deeply and personally affected by it Lord 
Stanley, however, introduced it in an admirable speech. 
replete with knowledge of the subject, and with powcrtu! 
.irj^uments, which would have supported a far wider 
measure- one little short of the Land Acts of iSjoan^ 
iSSi. Ill* dwelt on the great difforence between ibf 
Mnj^lish and the Irish land systems, and pointed out the 
necessity for givinij to Irish tenants security* for their 
improvements. " The remedy for the evils of Ireland." 
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he said, " is not emigration, but a system under which 
the tenant would be induced to invest his labour and 
capital on the land." The measure, indeed, fell far 
short of the premises thus laid down, though it ex- 
ceeded somewhat the recommendations of the Devon 
Commission. It proposed to secure compensation to 
tenants for permanent improvements, effected with the 
consent of the landlords, and even in other cases 
without their consent, provided the improvements had 
teen effected with the approval of Commissioners. 
who were to inspect the land, and to give their 
opinion whether the improvements would be bene- 
ficial to it, and who would also be empowered to 
award compensation in case of eviction. It will be 
observed that the proposal dealt with prospective im- 
provements only, and necessitated the application to 
a Commission, when the landlord objected, and before 
whom the landlord would have the right to appear. 

In explaining and supporting this proposal, Stanley 
used this striking language. " Imagine the case of 
any one of your lordships having an estate of ;^20,ooo 
a year, divided into twenty-acre farms, the owner 
never visiting the tenants, those tenants holding as 
tenants-at-will only, paying a rack-rent, and required 
not only to make good and keep in repair all drains. 
fences, and outbuildings, but even to build their 
dwelling-houses. Could that noble lord be surprised 
to find that no improvement took place in those farms. 
and that the dwellings of the tenants were mere 
hovels ? Could he be surprised to find on those 
farms everything neglected and in ruin ; the land un- 
productive, the cultivation defective, and the estate 
peopled, not by an industrious, thriving, and peaceful. 
but by an idle, a dissolute, and a disturbed people ? 
And yet this, with some honourable exceptions, is not 
a highly coloured or exaggerated picture of the position 
of a large portion of the tenantr)- of Irel.ind. Then 
is not this a state of things in which, when it is for the 
interest of the landlord himself, we should interfere, to 
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give to the tenant some security and encouragement. 
so that, if he chose to spend his capital and labour in 
improvements, he should not be turned out of his 
wretched holding without compensation for his outlay, 
whether of money or of labour ? " After describing ih' 
tenant-right of Ulster, which had been devised :«• 
give to the tenants of the north the " security anJ 
encouragement ** denied their southern countr\-men. he 
said, " What is the case with the rest of Ireland ^ 
There the tenant holds by a more dangerous tenur- 
— by the security he derives from the fears of th'- 
landlord." No better exposition has ever been m^tiv 
of the condition of things existing in Ireland, and «■! 
the cruel state of the law as regards the tenants. 

The proposal, however, to give power to a Com 
mission to override the will of landlords was mo-: 
distasteful to that class in Ireland. They bitterly an.: 
obstinately opposed the Bill, under the leadership t'l 
Lord Clanricarde and Lord Londonderrj-. It w*i> 
read a second time on June 24, in spite of the protest 
of twenty-one Irish Peers. It was then referred to ^ 
Select Committee, on which Lord Clanricarde refused 
to serve ; and on July 15 Lord Stanley abandoned the 
liill. " in consequence of the strong feeling manifested 
against it by the Select Committee and the House."* 
Thus the most imjx)rtant of Peel's remedial mcasurv> 
---one which, though imperfect and insufficient yei 
touched the social grievances of the Irish people — w.ix 
naturally enough it must Ixi allowed, rejected by a 
I louse of landlords. 

Peel showed far greater earnestness and determ: 
nation on behalf of the other two measures, by which 
he hoped to stem the torrent of Irish disconienL 
Had he shown the same energ)* in dealing with the 
land (luestion, and had he staked the existence of hi< 
CWnernment upon remedial measures calculated to pu: 

• The proceedings i>n this measure are described at length i: 
Mr. Harry O'Brien's "Parliamentary History of the Irish La."J- 

(Jue.sliun, ' pp. 70, 75. 
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the Irish tenants in a position of security, he might, 
even at the eleventh hour, have brought peace to 
Ireland. It is well recognized now that the ques- 
tion of the land has been far more at the root of 
discontent than even the religious animosities caused 
by an alien Church. The Devon Commission had laid 
bare all the evils of the Irish land system. Peel had 
shown, by his speech in 1845, ^hat he was capable of 
appreciating the facts thus brought before him, and 
knew that a remedy was needed, wider even than that 
which he laid before the House of Lords. For what 
purpose was the Commission appointed if its recom- 
mendations were to be neglected ? 

Giving way to the prejudices of the landlords on 
the land question. Peel determined to press upon Par- 
liament a measure dealing with a small fringe of the 
religious question, in a way which arrayed against him 
the religious feelings of vast masses of his countrymen, 
without effecting a lasting settlement of the whole 
question in Ireland. He proposed to increase largely 
the Parliamentary grant to the Catholic College for 
priests at Maynooth, and to withdraw the amount from 
the annual vote of the House of Commons, which 
constantly gave rise to irritating and offensive dis- 
cussions. The grant of ;^6ooo a year, originally made 
>r^ '795» had been increased in 18 13 to ;^9000 a year. 
This, however, was wholly insufficient for the purpose. 
The college was conducted with a sordid economy, 
prejudicial to the object for which it was founded, and 
discreditable to the State. PccFs proposal was con- 
ceived in a generous spirit. He offered an immediate 
grant of ^^30,000 for the erection of buildings, and an 
annual grant of ^21,000 to be included in the consoli- 
dated fund, so as to avoid the discussion on an annual 
vote. 

There had been some negotiations between the 
British Government and the papal court at Rome, 
the precise nature of which has never been made 
known, but which gave rise to an alarm in Ireland 

R 
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that a concordat was contemplated, under which, in 
return for advantages to be conceded to the Catholic 
Church, the British Government was to have control 
over the appointment of the Irish bishops and priests. 
The rumours to this effect eHcited a strong expres- 
sion of disapproval from all quarters in Ireland, which 
led to a disavowal by the Government The papal 
authorities, however, issued a rescript to the Arch- 
bishop of Armagh, the Catholic primate, directing him 
to counsel the clergy of Ireland and their bishops 
against taking an active part in political meetings. 
Whether this action of the papal court and the May- 
nooth proposal were merely coincident, or had some 
connection with each other, does not appear. It is 
probable, however, that among the objects which Peel 
had in view by increasing the Maynooth Grant, was 
to detach the priests from the national cause. It :> 
difficult to believe that he seriously thought that the 
increase of the grant would have much effect in quiet- 
ing public opinion in Ireland, although he frequently 
defended his policy on this ground. 

H is proposal led to vehement and prolonged opp">- 
sition on the part of English and Scotch members. It 
roused the Protestant feelings of a large section of the 
people of Great Britain. Petitions against it poured 
in by thousands from every part of the countr)*. aivi 
there can be little doubt that, if they had been consulted 
on this question, a large majority of the electors rt 
Great Britain would have rejected the measure, h 
was. however, carried by a combination of the official 
Tories and of those members on whom the Govern- 
ment could rely as steady party supporters, indepen 
dent of any popular opinion, and of the Whig leaden 
and their immediate followers, while it was resisted 
by a large proi>ortion of the rank and file of the Ton 
party, and by not a few of the Radical wing of the 
Opposition. Peel rested his support of the measure. 
not on the justice of doing something to mitigate the 
unequal treatment of religious sects in Ireland, ^ 
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mainly on the ground that the question of principle 
involved, namely, the education of the Catholic priests, 
had already been conceded before the Act of Union, 
and was therefore to be considered as a Parliamentary 
obligation, which ought to be discharged in a generous 
spirit ; he also urged that, under the circumstances of 
the foreign difficulties of the country in relation to the 
disputes with the United States about the Oregon 
territory, it was necessary to make an effort to secure 
tranquillity and content in Ireland. He concluded his 
speech on the second reading with these remarkable 
words : " We have been responsible for the peace of 
Ireland. You must in some way or other break up 
that formidable confederacy which exists there against 
the British Government and British connection. I do 
not believe you can break it up by force. I believe 
you can do much by acting in a spirit of kindness, 
forbearance, and generosity. There rises in the far 
western horizon a cloud, small indeed, but threatening 
future storms. Ministers were lately called upon to 
declare that they were prepared and determined to 
maintain the rights of this country. I own to you that 
when I was called upon to make that declaration I did 
recollect with satisfaction and consolation that the day 
before I had sent a message of peace to Ireland." This 
long debate is interesting as the occasion of the cUbut 
on Irish questions of two statesmen destined to take 
a conspicuous part in them for many years to come — 
Mr. Gladstone and Mr. Bright. Mr. Bright opposed 
the measure. He was against all State endowments 
of religion ; he considered the Established Church of 
Ireland the root of all the evils of Ireland ; he was 
unwilling to support any measure which would tend to 
bolster up that institution, and which could only be 
justified on account of its existence.* Mr. Gladstone, 
on the other hand, supported the measure. He had. 
however, resigned his post in the Government on the 
announcement of Peel's intention to propose it, because 

* Mr. Cobden spoke and voted in favour of the grant. 
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it was wholly inconsistent with the views which he had 
deliberately published on the relation of a Christian 
State in its alliance with a Christian Church, and he 
considered that he ought not to be a part)' to a 
material departure from the principles which he had 
then advocated. He desired to be free to examine 
the question from an independent point of view ; and 
he felt the better able, when unconnected with the 
Government, to give a support to the proposal on 
the ground of expediency, and on account of the great 
numbers and poverty of the Roman Catholic people 
of Ireland, the difficulty they experienced in pro- 
viding for themselves the necessaries of life, and the 
still greater difficulty which they found in providing 
for themselves preachers of their own faith and in pro- 
curing means for educating them ; and further, that 
whatever gave ease and comfort to the professors of 
the College of Maynooth would tend to soothe and 
soften the tone of the college itself Lord John 
Russell, as leader of the Opposition and of the Whig 
party, heartily supported the proposal of the Govern- 
ment. He regarded it as a step towards a large and 
comprehensive scheme for the future payment of the 
Catholic clergy. " The arguments,' he said, ** which are 
so sound and so incontrovertible, to induce the House 
to found an endowment for the education of the Roman 
Catholic priesthood, will prove on another occasion as 
sound and as incontrovertible with respect to an en- 
dowment for the maintenance of that priesthood." 

The measure passed the second reading by a 
majority of 147,* and was adopted by the Lords by a 
majority of more than three to one. Its reception, how- 
ever, by the country proved the death-blow to the hopes 
of those who looked forward to the endowment of the 
Catholic priesthood in Ireland. If a measure so smaD 
and so defensible, one which only confirmed a polic)' 
long accepted and acted upon by Parliament, 00c 
which carried out what might fairly be considered a 

* For the second reading, 333 ; against, 176. 
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part of the arrangement made at the time of the 
Union, led to such vehement opposition and roused so 
much of the odium tfuologicum, what would be the fate 
of any Ministr>' which should propose to take into the 
pay of the Government the whole of the hierarchy and 
priesthood of the Catholic Church in Ireland ? It 
became clear that it would be totally impossible to 
convince the country of the policy of any such pro- 
posal. Henceforth, therefore, there was only one 
solution of the religious question in Ireland, only one 
method of effecting that equalit)' w^hich was so much 
required, namely, that of levelling down the Protestant 
Church by disestablishment and disendowment, rather 
than levelling up the Catholic Church by State grants. 
Whatever hopes Peel may have had of detaching the 
Catholic priesthood from the national cause by this 
necessary and somewhat small act of generositj* to 
Maynooth, were also disappointed. The Collie of 
Maynooth has undoubtedly contributed to foster a 
national spirit among the priests educated there : and 
the younger generation have grown up with feelings 
far more hostile to the Government of Ireland aiKl to 
the Imperial Parliament than the older generation, 
who had been educated in France, and who there im- 
bibed more cosmopolitan opinions, which enabled them 
often to act rather as mediators between opposing 
classes in Ireland, than as the advocates of only one.* 

If Peel, in the opinion of the religious sectaries of 
England and Scotland, went too far in a policy of con- 

* So early as 1823, Dr. Doyle, the Bishop of Kildare and 
Leighlin, had pointed out this change. Writing to Lord Wellesley, 
he said, '' The Government of England cannot look to the exertions 
of the Catholic priesthood . . . The clerg}', with few exceptions, are 
from the ranks of the people ; they inherit their feelings ; they are 
not, as formerly, brought up under despotic goremments ; they have 
imbibed the doctrines of Locke and Paley more deeply than those 
of Bellarmin, or even of Bottoet, on the diTioe right of kmgs ; and 
they know much more of the principles of the constitution than they 
do of passive resistance.** — \jtxxa quoced in " I^ife of I/>rd PlnnVrt " 
vol. iL p. 127. 
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ciliation to the Catholics of Ireland, in endowing a 
college for the education of the priests, he erred 
in the opposite direction in his other measure for 
I reland, that for the creation of colleges for the higher 
education of the middle classes of the countr)-. Up 
to that time the Protestant minority had a monopoly 
of university education. The richly endowed Trinity 
College at Dublin excluded Catholics from its scholar- 
ships, fellowships, and professional staf£ Catholics 
had even been forbidden to avail themselves of the 
college as students, in the palmy days of the penal 
laws; but the Irish Parliament, in 1793, had relaxed 
this rule to the extent of allowing Catholics to enter 
as students ; they were still, however, unable to share 
in the rewards offered to competitors by scholarships, 
unless they were prepared to take the sacrament 
according to the rites of the Established Church. 

Peel was unable or unwilling to force the authorities 
of Trinity College to abandon their exclusively Pro- 
testant character ; on the other hand, he felt that he 
could not persuade the English or Scotch people to 
agree to the endowment out of State funds of an ex- 
clusively Catholic university ; he determined, therefore, 
to apply to higher education the principle of a mixed 
system, which had been adopted by Stanley in the 
case of the primary schools, against the wish of the 
majority of the people of Ireland. It need scarcely be 
pointed out how illogical was the position of a Minister 
who proposed this, and who at the same time ^is 
giving his utmost support to the then sectarian system ol' 
the English universities. In England, the views of the 
majority were to prevail, and endowments, the greater 
part of which had been devoted to collegiate and univer- 
sity purposes, coupled with the condition of maintaining 
their Catholic character, had been diverted from this 
original character by the authority of Parliament and 
converted into Protestant institutions. In Ireland, the 
majority was to be allowed no voice in the choke 
ot its university system. It was not permitted 10 
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determine the application of existing endowments, 
which had been exclusively appropriated to the use of 
the minority, nor was it consulted as to the system to 
be applied for the benefit of those who were unpro- 
vided for, in consequence of the exclusiveness of the 
existing foundations. 

The plan of the Government was to found, out of 
State funds, at Cork, Galway, and Belfast, three col- 
leges of a non-sectarian character, which colleges, if 
they should succeed and take root, were later on to be 
united together under one university ; for this purpose 
Parliament was asked to vote a lump sum of ;^ 100,000 
for buildings, and ;^3 1,000 a year for the professional 
staff in the several faculties of Arts, Law, and Physic, 
as should from time to time be established by the 
Government Religious teaching was by implication 
excluded from these benefactions, as no endowment 
was provided for it It was, however, to be permitted 
to any one to endow religious teachers by private 
donations ; it was to be lawful also for the authorities 
to set apart lecture-rooms where such religious teachers, 
as should be recognized by them, might give instruc- 
tion; but it was also expressly provided that no student 
should be compelled to attend any theological lecture 
or religious instruction other than that approved by his 
parents or guardians ; regulations, moreover, might be 
made for securing the due attendance of students at 
churches or chapels approved by their parents or guar- 
dians. Nothing would be fairer than this arrange- 
ment from the point of view that it was not the duty 
of the State either to encourage any special sect or to 
discourage the teaching of any religious views which 
the parents might require for their children. It com- 
pletely secured that no moneys, voted by Parliament, 
should be used for sectarian teaching. 

Sir James Graham, in introducing the measure, 
justified it to a large extent on the ground of the 
impossibility of opening the endowments of Trinity 
College to Catholics. " Any attempt" he said, " to force 
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the Roman Catholics or Dissenters upon the fellow- 
ships and scholarships of Trinity College wouM 
render a revision of its statutes necessary, and would 
give such an offence to Protestant feeling throughout 
the empire, that he had no hesitation in saying that to 
such a proposition the Government would not jjivc 
the slightest sanction. Trinity College was endowed 
for the education of priests of the Church of Englan^i. 
and he could not consent to have its property invaded 
or the uses of it disturbed for any consideration 
whatever." 

In the first instance, the proposal appeared to give 
satisfaction in Ireland, and was well received by the 
Irish members. The new colleges were, however. 
denounced by the representatives of the extreme 
Protestant party of England, who desired that religioi:> 
education should be forced upon the students, anJ 
that of a quality their parents disapproved. The 
Catholic bishops of Ireland were also at first divided 
in their opinion on the subject ; one-half of them were 
favourable to the scheme. The others, led by Dr. 
Mac Hale, Archbishop of Tuam, were violently 
opposed to it. The bishops, as a body, subsequently 
met, and agreed to accept the measure, provided 
certain securities were conceded to them. They 
claimed that a fair proportion of the professors should 
be Catholics ; that a Board of Trustees, of whom the 
Catholic bishops of the provinces within which the 
colleges were situate should be members, should have 
power to remove any professor or teacher convicted ot 
tampering with the faith or morals of the student, and 
that Catholic chaplains should be appointed to super- 
intend the religious instruction of the Catholic students. 

In the ranks of the Repealers there broke out a 
violent dispute on the subject. The *' Young Ireland^ 
party were strongly in favour of the measure. It uas 
in accordance with their general policy that every 
means ought to be taken to unite the various sections 
of Ireland. They approved the plan of bringiru; 
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Students of different religious views together. They 
believed that in this union and mixing of classes, 
hitherto so separate in Ireland, there was the best 
hope of realizing their aims of a national Parliament. 
O'Connell took a very opposite view. He refused to 
allow the question to be withdrawn from discussion in 
the Repeal Association ; he insisted upon a decision ; 
he denounced the whole scheme in violent language. 
"A more nefarious attempt at profligacy and corrup- 
tion never disgraced any Minister." The discussion led 
to bitter controversy in Ireland, where Thomas Davis 
defended the system of mixed education. O'Connell 
replied by a violent attack on his opponents. ** The 
section of politicians styling themselves the * Young 
Ireland' party, anxious to rule the destinies of this 
country, start up and support this measure. There is 
no such party as that styled * Young Ireland.' There 
may be a few individuals who take that denomination 
on th'^mselves. I am for *01d Ireland.' 'Tis time 
this delusion should be put an end to. 'Young Ire- 
land ' may play what pranks they please ; I do not 
envy them the name they rejoice in. 1 shall stand by 
'Old Ireland,* and I have some slight notion * Old 
Ireland ' will stand by me." This led to a painful 
scene, and laid the seeds of disunion and disaffection 
which ultimately resulted in breaking up the Associa- 
tion.* No decision was come to by the Association as 
to the Bill, but it was decided to press for amendments. 
O'Connell, who had not crossed the Irish Channel 
for the discussions on the Maynooth Bill, now went to 
Parliament expressly to oppose the scheme for the 
new colleges. He stilted in the House of Commons 
that the Catholic bishops were not satisfied with the 
amendments offered by the Government Of what use 
was the expenditure of money if they did not succeed 
in their object.^ They could not succeed if they did not 

* The proceedings of the Repeal Association on this subject are 
fully described in an interesting chapter of Gavan Dufiy's ** Voun^ 
Ireland" 
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attend to the advice of the Irish bishops. He had the 
authority of the Archbishop of Tuam for saying that 
the bishops considered the scheme to be a bad onr. 
and the Bill a penal and revolting one, because they 
were deprived of doing the duty which they owed to 
the principles of their religion. He thanked Sir 
Robert Inglis, the member for the University (.1 
Oxford, for calling the scheme a " godless scheme oi 
education." '* I believe/' he said, '* that religion ouj^^nt 
to be the basis of education, and I came over for no 
other purpose than humbly to represent the neces>ii\ 
of making religion the basis of education ; to establish 
it not only as a part, but as a necessary part." Loni 
John Russell, upon this, said that the declaration i-: 
O'Connell was very important ; he feared that, unlo> 
the Bill was made acceptable to the Roman Catholic- 
it would not be of much use to Ireland. If the B;!! 
after it came out of committee, should still rem«i:n 
under their stigma, it would be likely to produce more 
prejudice than benefit to Ireland. 

The Ministers refused concessions, and the Bi!' 
passed by large majorities. On its third readin^:. a 
motion was made, directed against the exclusive cha- 
racter of Trinity College, and proposing to open :t> 
endowments to persons of all creeds. ^I^. Shcii. whv 
had differed from O'Connell, and sided on this question 
with the '* Young Ireland" party, made a briliiar.: 
speech, in which he advocated mixed education. *> 
particularly desirable in Ireland for soothing relii:i\M-^ 
animosities, and for training youths of different crceti> 
in habits of friendly association ; but he insisted that a 
mixed secular education ought to be combined with a 
separate religious instruction, which would be quitf 
practicable. ** So long as you keep Trinity College :" 
its supremacy," he said, " you will make your acade- 
mical education, for all political purposes, an en::rt 
failure. Your provincial academies will be mjirke: 
with all the characteristics of mediocrity, which * 
only render the elevation of Trinity College morr 
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conspicuous by the inferiority with which it will be 
surrounded." 

Sir Robert Peel replied that his Government had 
exerted itself to promote equality in Ireland, and in so 
doing had given umbrage, he feared, to the majority 
of the people of Great Britain. He admitted that 
secular instruction would be imperfect without re- 
ligious instruction ; and he believed that the best 
mode of effecting this would be to give every facility 
of aflfording it, without exciting jealousy, by placing 
it under the control of the heads of the institutions. 
This might be an erroneous proceeding on the part of 
the Government ; but still the principle on which the 
institutions were founded was that of perfect equality, 
which he believed would be generally acceptable. 
The opinion of the Roman Catholic prelates was, in- 
deed, for the present, against them, and he admitted 
that their sanction and assent were almost essential to 
success. With respect to Dublin College, he contended 
that it was intended to be an exclusively Protestant 
institution. Ministers were not to be charged with 
want of equality for not opening it to the Roman 
Catholics. He concluded by again recalling to mind 
that he had sacrificed the representation of Oxford, 
and risked the alienation of friends, because he was 
determined to do justice to the Roman Catholics, de- 
claring that there was still no sacrifice that he would 
not make to do justice between them and the Pro- 
testants. Lord John Russell, in reply, admitted the 
merits of the Bi 1, but pointed out that the higher 
kind of education was to be obtained solely at the 
Dublin College, presided over by a body exclusively 
Protestant; and that, he insisted, was not equality. 
The way to give equality would have been either to 
make a separate institution for Roman Catholics, 
or to open to them so much of Trinity College as 
was of a similar value. His motion was defeated by 
a majority of seventy-seven, and the measure was 
passed into law. 
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The Queen's colleges were established. They 
commenced with a fair prospect of success; not a 
few Catholic students joined them. In 1850, they 
were affiliated under a common university. In 1S51. 
the Catholic bishops met in Synod at Thurles, and 
emphatically condemned the new system, and recom- 
mended the establishment of a Catholic universit)*. 
With that object a Catholic college was founded in 
1854, by the aid of private subscriptions; it drew 
away a large proportion of Catholic students from the 
Queen's colleges. Though these colleges have done 
much useful work, they failed to settle the question, 
or to meet the wants of Ireland. The Caiholic 
students continually dwindled in numbers under the 
influence of their Church. It was twenty-five years 
before Trinity College, under pressure from Parlia- 
ment, threw open its endowments to persons of all 
religious denominations. It was then too late as a 
concession to Catholic opinion. Later, in 1S75. 
Mr. Gladstone staked the fate of his Govemmcni 
on another attempt to settle the question, and was 
defeated. 

Looking back at the measure of 1845, '^ *5 im- 
possible to regard it as otherwise than an unfortu- 
nate arrangement. It failed because it halted between 
two distinct policies. If Trinity College had at the 
same time been thrown open to Catholics, the measuir 
would have been based on equality. If really Calhdic 
colleges had been endowed by the State, and ajUiIiated 
with Trinity College to one university, there wouU 
also have been equality. The scheme adopted was 
a compromise, which failed to place Catholics and 
Protestants on the same educational level, while it pro- 
voked religious hostility all round. It left the old stin^' 
of exclusion of the Catholics from Trinity College. a»J 
it did not provide for the Catholics the same privilege* 
and securities for religious education as the Protestants 
claimed and enjoyed in Trinity College. It maybe 
doubted what would have been the decision of Irdaihi 
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itself, if at that time its people had been consulted, 
under a fair system of representation, as to the prin- 
ciple on which its university system should be based. 
"Young Ireland" favoured a mixed system. The 
Catholic Church desired a distinctly denominational 
system. It is possible that the Protestants, when 
thrown on their own resources, and no longer able to 
rely on English support, would have joined the more 
advanced section of the Catholics in supporting the 
mixed system, even if it involved throwing open the 
endowments of Trinity College. 

The establishment of the Queen's colleges was the 
last effort of Peels Government to deal with exclusively 
Irish legislation. The Maynooth grant gave satisfac- 
tion within the limits which it proposed. It was, how- 
ever, at best a sop to the Catholics — an insufficient 
palliation to the religious inequality which existed in 
Ireland. If the principle on which it was founded was 
right, it should have been carried much further, and the 
Catholic priesthood should have received an endow- 
ment from the State ; but public opinion in England 
would not have supported this, and the agitation re- 
sulting from the smaller measure showed that the 
wider one was wholly impossible to any Ministry. 
The measure for higher education, though framed with 
good intentions, was not based on equality, and failed 
to give satisfaction to the Catholics, who were the real 
su^rers from the previous state of things. The 
two other Irish measures, the Franchise Bill and 
the Tenants Compensation Bill, had failed to pass. 
Nothing, therefore, was done which touched either the 
political or social grievances of the mass of the people. 
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CHAPTER II. 

In the autumn of 1845 there appeared ihc first 
symptoms of the calamity, which was to desolate 
Ireland with famine and disease, and to cause an 
emigration of its people on a scale of unprecedented 
magnitude. The season was exceptionally wet, aod 
blight fell upon the potato crop, on which more than one- 
half of the whole population depended for their ven 
existence. The census of 1841 showed the populatioo 
of Ireland to be 8,175,000; and in 1845 this number 
had probably increased to 8,600,000. In the beginning 
of the century it had been a little over 5,000,00a This 
rapid increase in the first half of the century, and the 
low social condition of so large a proportion of the people. 
has always been a subject of the greatest interest, and has 
scarcely yet been fully explained. English economists 
and writers, till within recent years, generally held it 
to be the natural and necessary result of a system d 
small agricultural holdings. They held up Ireland as a 
warning against the system of peasant cultivators and 
the subdivision of land ; and they prophesied that 
other countries, such as France, where the law favoured 
the multiplication of owners of land, "would becooe 
pauper warrens, and, along with Ireland, provide hewers 
of wood and drawers of water for other countries." * 
I^tcr observers, however, have perceived that these 
results were not realized in France and other countries 
where the ownership of land is greatly divided and 
political economists, led by Mr. J. S. • Mill, wtft 

• McCulloch's "Political Economy," p. 164. 
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compelled to reconsider the conclusions of the previous 
generation. 

In France, before the Revolution of 1 789, the general 
state of the rural population was not very different 
from that of Ireland, and Arthur Young, in his travels 
in the two countries, described their conditions as very 
similar. In France, as in Ireland, the land was held in 
immense properties, the owners of which were seldom 
resident, and cared little for their management, or for the 
well-being of the people upon them ; their tenants were 
allowed to subdivide their holdings as they liked ; they 
had no certain interest in them ; they were subject to 
arbitrary exactions of all kinds ; they had no induce- 
ment to expend their capital or labour on the land ; and, 
as a result, they were impoverished and discontented to 
the last degree. The Revolution produced a great 
change in these conditions. It gave fixity of tenure to 
vast numbers of small tenants, and relieved them from 
feudal burdens ; the great estates were broken up ; 
entails were abolished ; the properties of the Tigris 
were appropriated by the State, and were sold to a 
large extent to the tenants ; a large part of the com- 
munal property was also sold in small plots. As a 
result, a vast number of small properties in land were 
created, where the occupiers farmed their own land. 
The law has since confirmed and favoured this division 
of property, by the process of compulsory partition 
among the children on the death of the owner. It is 
now almost universally admitted that the result of these 
changes in France has been beneficial in the highest 
degree, economically, socially, and politically. It has 
stimulated industry and thrift ; it has offered every in- 
ducement to the peasant cultivators to improve their 
properties, and to expend their capital and labour upon 
them. The rural population of France are the most 
industrious, frugal, saving, and contented cultivators in 
the world ; while the sulxlivision of land has not been 
carried to excess, and the population has increased 
but very slowly. So far from making the country a 
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'* pauper warren/* the system of small proprietors ha> 
tended to the national wealth. 

In Ireland, the superior power of England stamped 
out, in 1798, the revolutionary ideas, which had 
spread from France, as they had to many other 
countries in Europe, and which, if left to develop 
would have produced great social changes, and have ltd 
to a settlement between landlord and tenant. The ex- 
isting system was thus artificially protected and pro- 
longed. In proportion to its size and population, the 
owners of land in Ireland were fewer in number than 
in almost any other country in Europe ; they were ir. 
the main of a different race and religion to the occu 
piers of the soil ; their titles dated from a time nui 
remote, and still fresh in the memories of the peo{lc. 
when, by a series of confiscations, the native }>n:»- 
l)rietors were deprived of their estates ; there waN 
little, therefore, in common between landlords and 
tenants. A large projxjrtion of the landowners had 
alwavs been absentees. The Union, bv offerinL! s*:* 
many inducements to the upper classes of Ireland :o 
transfer themselves to the head-quarters of politica! 
l)ower and fashion in England^ greatly increased the 
number of these absentees ; it had also, by bring- 
ing the Irish peers and squires into emulation ani 
comj)etition with the wealthier landlords of England 
led them into expenditure far beyond their means. A^ 
a result, a very large proportion of Irish landowne.-- 
were mortgaged to an extent which greatly emlcr- 
nissed them, and made it impossible for them to e\- 
l)end cajMtal on their estates. Many of these absenteTr> 
and not a few resident owners, let their land for terr.- 
of years to middle-men. who relieved them of the n>K 
of collecting rents, and who, in their turn, were in- 
terested only in making the utmost that was possible: 
out of the holdings during their leases, wholly rt 
gardless of the ultimate condition of the pro|)ertie>^ 
It was found by these people that by letting the lai>J 
in very small holdings, at competition rents, the lou 
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rental in good years could be largely increased. There 
was added to these causes the inducement given to 
subdivision by the extension of the suffrage to Catholics 
in 1793. It was discovered by many owners of pro- 
perty, that political influence was in proportion to the 
number of tenants they could bring to the poll. The 
Catholic tenants could at that time be relied upon to vote 
;is the landlords directed. Hence arose an inducement 
to subdivide tenancies in order to multiply qualifica- 
tions. The potato lent itself to this process. In pro- 
portion to the extent of land in cultivation, and the 
labour devoted to it, the potato would support a greater 
number of people than any other known crop. As a 
result of these combined influences, throughout a great 
|>art of the west and south of Ireland, every facility 
was given to the letting of land in small holdings of 
from half an acre up to five or six acres. On taking 
possession, the tenant would himself build a mud hut 
at little cost ; a few weeks of labour sufficed for pre- 
paring the land for |X)tatoes. digging the crop, and 
cutting the turf for fuel from the common bog ; the 
rent was generally paid in labour; and the spare time 
was spent in fishing, or in work at a distance. 

The general social condition of this class of small 
tenants was as low as it was possible to conceive. 
They constituted nearly half the j)opulation of Ireland, 
and, with rare exceptions, lived in cabins with one 
room only, which they often shared with their pigs. 
There was no inducement to them to improve their 
condition, either from a healthy competition with their 
neighbours, or from a sense of security in their hold- 
ings. The class of tenants who were more properly 
to be reckoned as farmers, whether cultivating ver)' 
small farms or larger holdings, were equally without 
any security for their improvements, except such as 
was afforded to them by the Ulster custom, or by the 
fears engendered by assassination and outrage in other 
parts of Ireland. 

It was u[K>n a country in this condition that the 

s 
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calamity of the potato disease suddenly fell in 1845. 
The disaster was not unprecedented or without warning. 
A failure, though not to the same extent, had occurred 
in 1821-22, and again in 1831 and 1836, and panial 
failures had often occurred in the south and we^^t ot 
Ireland, leading to griev^ous loss of life from famine and 
disease. The potato, in fact, was a precarious crop. It 
"was one which could not be husbanded so as to econt- 
mize an abundant crop to supply the deficiency of a KkJ 
harvest in the following year. It could not even U* 
stored for a whole year's supply; and in Ireland tht- 
months of July and August, coming between the Ia<: 
of the old crop and the first of the new, were known a^ 
meal months, when a supply of meal must be o!)taineJ 
for food ; and so also years of failure of the jn.»tai" 
were known as meal years. The potato again is hcav\ 
in bulk, and is not easily conveyed any distance ; ir. 
proportion to wheat in nutritive power, it is seven 
times heavier ; and consequently it often hap}<T.ci 
tliat in parts of Ireland there was distress from tailun: 
of the potato, while at no verj' great distance tre 
crops were abundant. Added to these conditions, wi- 
the liigh protective system of the imjXirial Parliament 
by which the growth of cereals, for which the climate 
of Ireland was unsuitable, was greatly fostered, ir 
respect of the larger holdings, and under which iht 
import of the cheaper cereals, such as maize, which later 
became so large an element of food for the Ir.c 
people, was practically prohibited, and their vaitc 
quite unknown. In this year of the failure ot" vt 
potato, other crops in Ireland were abundant. ar.J 
there was a larj^e export of wheat and oats, and a>:' 
of cattle, the produce of the more substantial farmtT> 
while the peo[)le in the south and west wore in l^f 
greatest want of the staple food of the |x^asantr\-.and. :of 
reasons already explained, had no money with which li* 
buy other food. The linglish harvest had !x?en de 
ticient. and wheat was at a high price, namely, 645. * 
quarter, in July, 1845. It was obvious early in ihf 
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autumn that a grave deficiency had occurred in the 
food of the people of Ireland ; that the potatoes, which 
had fed over four millions of people in ordinary years, 
would suffice only for one million ; that the deficiency 
must be made up in some other way ; that if wheat was 
to be substituted, three millions of quarters would be 
required ; and that England itself could not supply this 
increased demand. 

It was under these conditions that the British 
Government was called upon to cope with a great 
emergency in Ireland. It is always easy to be wise 
after the event ; but, even with this reservation, it is 
difficult to acquit the Government of want of apprecia- 
tion of the serious nature of the impending calamity, 
and of failure to take adequate measures to deal with 
it. On the first intelligence of the blight. Professor 
Lindley and Dr. Lyon Playfair were sent to Ireland 
to report on the cause of the disease, and on the pros- 
pect of its continuance. Their report fully confirmed 
the most serious view of the calamity — the impossibility 
of saving the potatoes already infected, or of preventing 
the spread of disease among those already stored, and 
the probability that the next year s crop would also be 
diseased. 

Peel himself was the first to discern the extreme 
gravity of the emergency. He summoned a meeting 
of his Cabinet on the 30th of October, at which he 
read a memorandum stating fully the existing con- 
ditions, and the further evils which were threatened. 
He showed that there was a lamentable deficiency in 
the ordinary food of the people in many parts of 
Ireland, and in some parts of England and Scotland ; 
that potatoes now apparently safe might become 
infected ; and that they must not exclude from their 
consideration the contingency of a great calamity. He 
pointed out that other countries, such as Russia, 
Belgium, and Holland, where the disease had also 
appeared in the potato plant, had already suspended 
their laws imposing duties on foreign grain, and that 
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some of them were prohibiting the export of potatoes 
he showed the necessity for coming to a conchision a> 
to the corn laws, either for their modification ur 
suspension, and the difficulty of returning to a |»o!:cy 
of protection if the duties should be sus|)ended for i 
time. Finally, on November 6th, he laid before then 
his own proposal, namely, that by Order in Council 
the ports should be opened at once to the imjK>rt <•♦' 
grain, that the duty on grain in bond should be lowtrt i 
to one shilling a quarter, that Parliament should Ix 
at once summoned for the purpose of obtainini^ an 
indemnity, and that the Government should be [^rr 
pared later with a scheme for the admission of m;i::v 
and British colonial corn at a nominal duty, and !'■: 
modifying ultimately the duties on other grains. 

The question to be decided was not limittd t 
Ireland. By a coincidence of events, the needs ■• 
Ireland for free import of food occurred at the time whf.r. 
the movement in lingland for free trade was reach-r.: 
its climax. Popular opinion throughout the cour.m 
had already declared itself unmistakably in favour : 
this measure. Ihe agitation for it had been on a mt^!: 
scarcely less than that in Ireland for the repeal of irt 
Inion, and was conducted on the same lines. Dur.r^ 
the last four vears Peel had himself been led to cor- 
elusions favourable to Free Trade, partly bv abstn:: 
reasoning, and partly by the e.xperiencc of his i»w' 
fiscal changes in that direction. Though he had ci'T:-: 
into power in 1S41. pledged to protection, he wa-s r 
lonirer able to meet with a direct negative the moli'.^r 
in fa\()ur of free trade, and his intention was i 
submit the subject to the country at the next (icncn 
ICIeetion. The Irish famine precipitated the que^li^r 
and rendered it necessarv to come to a decision \\\<* 
«i nuu'li wi ler policy than that affecting Ireland or.!\ 
riu' f.iilure of tlie potato crop, therefore, was rathi' 
the ext iisr than the cause for making the chani^e j: 
this time. The Irish difficulty might have l>een n*.' 
I)y a temporary suspension of the com duties, or'*) 
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admitting, free of duty, maize and other substitutes for 
potatoes which the poorer classes could afford to 
purchase. 

Ireland, apart from its present needs, was not 
specially interested in the adoption of a free trade 
policy. On the contrary, being a purely agricultural 
country, an artificial stimulus had undoubtedly been 
given to its productions by the protective system of 
the United Kingdom ; the rent of its land had been 
kept up ; and inducement had been given for the pro- 
duction of wheat, for which its climate was not favour- 
able. Peel, himself, in his speech on introducing his 
motion for the repeal of the corn laws, admitted this : 
•• If there was any part of the United Kingdom," he said, 
•• likely to suffer from the withdrawal of protection, it 
was Ireland ; for Ireland had not, as PZngland had, the 
means of finding employment for her agricultural pojui- 
lation in her manufacturing districts." His argument 
to his Cabinet was that famine and want in Ireland had 
in previous cases been met by a suspension of the duty 
on corn, and that it would be utterly impossible, after 
suspending these duties for six months, to bring them 
again into operation ; the impossibility arose, however. 
not from any difficulty respecting Ireland, but from the 
state of opinion in England on the question of free 
trade. 

The Cabinet, by a considerable majority, refused 
its assent to Peel's projxjsals, which were supi)orted 
only by Lord Aberdeen, Sir James Graham, and Sidney 
Herbert ; the rest objected, either because of their op|x>- 
sition to free trade in corn, or because they were not 
convinced as to the emergency in Ireland. Stanley 
led the opposition, on behalf of those who still 
favoured protection. With respect to Ireland, he had 
pcrsuadeci himself that there was no cause for serious 
alarm. There had been much injury, he atlmittcd, to 
the ix)tatoes, and they would fall very short, as the 
peasantry were bringing their sountl [K)tatoes into the 
market, through fear of their rolling ; but the farmers 
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would be amply indemnified by their crop of oats, which 
was immense.* Peel appears to have contemplated 
resigning at once ; but, on mature consideration, he 
determined to retain office for the present, and to raise 
the question again when events should have further 
developed. The Cabinet, therefore, separated without 
making any provision to meet the needs of Ireland. 

It reassembled on the 26th of November. In the 
mean time the reports of the spread of the disease 
in Ireland were still worse. It was now clear that the 
potatoes stocked in pits, when apparently sound, could 
not be relied upon. The Lord Lieutenant reported 
that when the evil day of scarcity should come, it 
would come with a fearful rapidity. Peel showed his 
view of the prospects by the very unusual course of 
negotiating, through Messrs. Baring, for the purchase, 
on Government account, of a very large amount of 
maize in the United States, with the intention of selling 
it at a low price in the distressed districts of Ireland. 
This proved to be a most wise course. The high 
duties on maize had hitherto entirely prevented its use 
for food, and at first the people, even in their distress, 
were very averse to it ; it was dubbed as " Peel's brim- 
stone ; " but after a short time its value was appre- 
ciated, and it got into such active demand that the 
price in the open market at one time rose to an 
equality with that of wheat. The consignment pur- 
chased by Peel cost ;^ 160,000, and was sold to the 
people in the poorest districts at half-price. 

In the interval between the meetings of the Cabinet 
at the beginning and the end of the month, Lord John 
Russell, in a celebrated letter, addressed from Edinburgh 
to the electors of the City of London, brought the 
serious nature of the prospect in Ireland before the 
public in a very prominent manner. He pointed out 
how differently a bad harvest affected the supplies of 
corn and potatoes ; that in the one case it diminished 
supplies and raised the price, and consequently 

• PeeFs '* Memoirs," vol. it p. 161. 
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diminished consumption, and in doing so spread the 
stock more equally over the year ; while in the other 
it induced the holders to rush into the market, lest 
their stock should perish by keeping, and thus at once 
there was more rapid consumption, and imp)ending de- 
ficiency, scarcity of the article, and cheapness, render- 
ing the prospect of ultimate suffering more certain. 
He then showed the effect of the existing duties on 
com ; that they were so contrived that the worse the 
quality of the grain, the higher the duty. He an- 
nounced his own complete conversion to the principle 
of free trade in com. He had been in past times 
of opinion that com was an exception to the general 
rules of political economy, but observation and expe- 
rience had convinced him that it was best to abstain 
from all interference with the supply of food. It was 
no longer worth while to contend for a fixed duty. 
He called upon the countr)', therefore, to put an end 
to a system which had proved to be the blight of com- 
merce, the bane of agriculture, the source of bitter 
divisions among classes, and the cause of bringing 
fever, mortality, and crime among the people. The 
Government, he said, apjxiarcd to be waiting for some 
excuse to give up the present corn laws. Let the 
people, by petition, by address, by remonstrance. 
afford them the excuse for which thev soui^ht. The 
issue, by the leader of the Opposition, of this mani- 
festo, advocating a complete repeal of the duties on 
com, was of the utmost im|X)rtance in forcing the 
Government to a decision. 

On the reassembling of the Cabinet, Tccl laid before 
his colleagues a memorandum in which he stated fully 
his views as to the measures which should be taken to 
meet the immediate danger. The ports should l)e 
opened for a limited period for the import of corn free 
of duty ; and Parliament should be sununoned at once 
for the purpose of considering the whole question of 
protection duties, with a view to their gradual reduc- 
tion and ultimate extinction. The Duke of Wellington 
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supported him, not because he was persuaded that 
protection was not essential to the agriculture of the 
country, and especially to that of Ireland, but because 
a good government was more important than the com 
laws, or than any other consideration, and as long as 
Sir Robert Peel possessed the confidence of the Queen 
and of the public, his administration ought to be sup- 
ported.* A majority of his Cabinet also now supported 
him, but Stanley and the Duke of Buccleuch declined to 
accede to his proposals ; and feeling the impossibility of 
carrying on the government and proposing his measures 
in the face of the opposition which this defection 
promised. Peel resigned on December 5. In doing 
so, he left with the Queen a memorandum to the effect 
that he would be prepared to support his successor in 
measures of general conformity with those which he 
had advised as Minister, and to exercise any influence 
he might possess to promote their success ; though he 
subsequently declined to pledge himself to the imme- 
diate and total repeal of the corn laws. Lord John 
Russell was invited by the Queen, at Peel's instance, 
to form a Government, but failed to do so, in con- 
sequence of the difficulty of composing the differences 
between two of the leading men of his party. LorJ 
Grey t would not consent to join the new Ministr)' if 
Lord Palmerston was to be Foreign Minister, and the 
latter would take no other post. 

On the failure of this combination. Peel again, on 
December 20. resumed office as Prime Minister, more 
free than before to carr)- out his own policy, and no 
longer trammelled in any way by past promises to his 

• Lord Bcaconsfield, in his ** Life of I^rd G. Bentinck," p. 61, 
says that this action of the Duke was due to an intimation from Peel, 
that if thoy did not undertake the conduct of the Govemroeni, the 
(^uccn would l>c under the necessity of sending for Mr. Cobden and 
his friends. 

t The jjrcsent Karl (irey, who had recently succecdtd his fithvr, 
the ex I*rcmior. I.ookinj; at this sUitesman's independent career, 
it is dirht ult to understand that his co-operation in 1846 was con- 
sidered esbential to the formation of a Liberal Government 
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|>arty. Stanley persisted in his resignation, holding 
that protection ought not to be interfered with, and 
seeing no reason for its temporary' suspension, on 
account of the Irish difficulty. The Duke of Buccleuch 
reconsidered his position, and consented to join in 
carrying out the new policy. Mr. Gladstone entered 
the Cabinet for the first time in place of Stanley, as 
Secretary of State for the Colonics, but failing to be 
re-elected for Newark on taking office, remained out 
of Parliament for some months. 

This long delay, caused by the ministerial crisis, and 
by the failure of the Whigs to form a Government, was 
most unfortunate for Ireland. Nothing was done in 
the interval to meet the pressing emergency. The 
ports were not opened to imports of corn, as Peel had 
intended ; and it must be presumed that when he 
returned to power, the interval before the meeting 
of Parliament was so short, as not to justify such an 
act without legislative sanction. As a result, no 
relief was given in this direction until months after, 
when the Corn Law Act passed through Parliament. 
The pressure on the people in cvrry part of Ireland 
had already, before the meeting of Parliament, become 
most serious. As generally happens, want and disease 
brought in their train agrarian troubles. A minority 
of landlords on such occasions, either from ignorance 
of the condition of the peoi)le, or indifference, are 
found prepared to press for their rents, in spite of the 
impossibility of their being jiaid. or they are not un- 
willing to take the opportunity of clearing their 
Eroperties of the smaller tenants, and hence resistance, 
ading to outrage and crime. In vain were memorials 
forwarded to the Government from tiie Corporation of 
Dublin and other public bodies in Ireland, praying 
for the calling together of ParlianiLnt. and for the 
appropriation of money by way of loan for public 
works, in order that the people might ha\ e the means 
to save them from starvation. At the Repeal Asno- 
ciation, O'Connell and Smith OBrien pointed the 
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moral of the delay and inactivity of the Government 
on the repeal question. "If we had a domestic 
Parliament," said the former on December 8, " would 
not the ports be thrown open ? would not the 
abundant crops with which Heaven has blessed her 
be kept for the people of Ireland ? and would not 
the Irish Parliament be more active even than the 
Belgian Parliament to provide food and employment 
for the people ? ... If we had a paternal Govern- 
ment. I should be the first to commend the appro- 
priation of a portion of the revenues of Ireland to 
the wants of the people, and this, too, without very 
strictly considering whether the whole would be repaid 
or not. We have an abstract claim to such application 
of the Irish revenues ; but were we to advocate such 
an arrangement now, we should be mocked and in- 
sulted." He advocated loans by the English Govern- 
ment for the purpose of draining estates as a means of 
giving employment ; and for more permanent remedies 
he advocated tenant-right, under which the landlord 
should have a fair rent for his land, but the tenant 
should have compensation for every shilling he laid 
out on the land in permanent improvements. 

Nothing, however, was done till Parliament met at 
the end of January, 1846. for a session memorable in 
the political and economic history of England. Fore- 
most among the measures indicated, was a Coercion 
Bill for Ireland, to meet the serious increase of 
agrarian crime in some parts of that country. A 
measure was also proposed for the practical repeal 
of the corn laws, by the gradual lowering of the 
duties till 1849. when they were to cease. The 
first of these was relegated to the House of Lords; 
the latter was introduced in the Commons, where 
it led to protracted debates. It is to be observed 
that, although the measure was ostensibly brought 
forward on account of the potato famine in Ireland, 
there was comparatively little discussion on this 
subject. The issues mainly turned upon the benefit 
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to be expected by the industrial classes in England, or 
the losses which might be anticipated to the agri- 
cultural classes. The Protectionists, however, denied 
that any excuse could be found for the proposal in the 
condition of Ireland. The famine, they said, was a 
delusion and a baseless vision. O'Connell, Smith 
O'Brien, and the other Irish leaders, with the exception 
of Mr. Sharman Crawford, took no part in the debates. 
The resolutions in favour of the Government proposals 
were carried, after a debate of twelve nights, by a 
majority of 97,* and the Bill founded on them, after 
being passed by the Commons, was carried in the 
Lords by a majority of 47. 

The only speeches in this long discussion now 
worth attention are those of Sir Robert Peel, ex- 
plaining and defending his proposal with that lucidity 
and power of ailment for which he was unrivalled ; 
the attacks on him by Mr. Disraeli ; and the speech 
of Lord Stanley in the Lords, which alone stated 
the case in opposition to the proposals with abih'ty 
and force. Stanley d(!nied that the total repeal of 
the com duties was to the advantage of Ireland. 
He contended that the emergency in that country 
might have been met by a suspension, rather than 
a total repeal, of these duties. This seems to have 
been the opinion of many Irishmen. Speaking at 
the Repeal Association, Smith O'Brien said, " With 
respect to the proposal of the Government. I have to 
remark that it professes to abrogate all i)rolection. It 
is, in my opinion, a proposal manifestly framed with a 
view to English rather than Irish interests. About 
two-thirds of the population of England are dependent 
on manufactures and commerce, direcllv or indirectlv ; 
in this country about nine-tenths of the i)opulation are 
dependent on agriculture, directly or indirectly. It is 
dearly the object of the English Slinister to obtain the 
agricultural produce which the people of this country 
send to England at the lowest possible price ; that is 

• Division — For the resolution, 337 ; against. 240. 
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to say, to give as little as possible of English manu- 
factures or of foreign commodities in return for the 
agricultural produce of Ireland.*' O'Connell, on the 
other hand, strongly supf>orted the total repeal of the 
corn laws, as he had long advocated in the past. 

It may be doubted whether in ordinary times, or 
except under the grave pressure of the famine, the 
Irish members would have supported a measure for 
the repeal of the protective duties. Ireland at that 
time grew a considerable amount of wheat and barley, 
and its other agricultural productions were also en- 
hanced in price by protection. Free trade has greatly 
changed the conditions. Wheat and barley have 
almost ceased to be grown in Ireland. The tendency 
has been every year for more land to be laid down in 
grass. The movement has aided the amalgamation of 
farms. The policy of free trade, therefore, however 
beneficial to England, as a whole, has not been without 
some drawback in its effect on the agricultural tenants 
of Ireland. It has been shown that Peel appreciated 
the fact that Ireland might suffer from withdrawal of 
protection, and on this account he proposed to place 
upon imperial charge the whole cost of the Irish police. 
which had hitherto been borne in equal proportion 
by the State and the local rates. He justified this 
proposal by the benefit that would result from vesting 
the control of the police absolutely and solely in the 
executive government — another step in that centralizing 
tendency which has so conspicuously marked the 
system of government in Ireland. Far more impor- 
tant would it have been for that country if, at a 
time when such momentous changes were being made 
in the fiscal system, fraught with a revolution in Irish 
agriculture, some protection should have been given 
to the tenants, in accordance with the views of the 
Devon Commission. Peel, however, was either blind 
to the wants of the Irish tenants, and unable to see the 
effect on them of his measures, or he was prevented 
by political difficulties from coping with the question* 
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Meanwhile the Coercion Bill was introduced in the 
Lords, where it passed — as such measures have always 
passed — without difficulty; the Whig leaders, Lord 
Grey and Lord Lansdowne, gave to it their hearty 
approval and support. Lord Grey, in doing so, said 
that the Ministers were responsible for the state of 
things in Ireland ; the issue of the Devon Commis- 
sion had excited the hopes of its people, while the 
withdrawal of Stanleys Bill had filled them with 
despair. The measure was very similar to many 
previous Acts ; it proposed to give power to the 
Government to proclaim parts of the country ; where 
this was done the ordinary law was to be superseded, 
and arbitrary power was to be given to the magistrates 
to deal with cases without juries ; compensation to the 
relatives of murdered persons was to be levied by 
way of distraint on the occupiers only, the landlords 
being specially exempted ; and by the curfew clause, 
persons found out of their homes between sunset and 
sunrise might be sentenced to transporuition for sc^ven 
years, on the decision of a single magistrate. These 
last two provisions were too strong for some few of the 
Lords. Lord Grey protested against them. It was 
not just, he said, to exempt landlords from payment of 
compensation ; though they were not the cause of 
outrages and evils, Ireland never would have got into 
its present state, the existing state of society there 
would never have been such as it was, if the landlortls 
as a body had done their duty to the po|)ulati()n under 
them ; . • . the awful state of things in Ireland was a 
direct consequence of the dereliction of their duty by 
the upper classes of that country — an historical fact, 
known not only to England, but to all Europe." With 
respect to the curfew clause, he pointed out that, from 
four or five o'clock in the afternoon till past eight on 
the following morning, during tln^ month of 1 >rcember, 
no inhabitant of a proclaimed district was to be allowed 
to set his foot outside the door of his cabin, without 
rendering himself liable to transportation. Me might 
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not even venture from home during that time to visit 
a friend. Nay, he dared not even go to work in the 
morning or return from his work in the evening, so as 
to gain the advantage of the hours of daylight, without 
rendering himself liable to arrest, at the will of a police- 
constable, and to be kept in confinement, in default of 
proving, what no man could prove, that he was out 
with innocent intentions.* In committee, he moved 
to reduce the punishment to one years imprison- 
ment, without hard labour, but his amendment was 
rejected by 38 votes to 7 only ! 

In the House of Commons, the Coercion Bill led 
to long debates, and to new political combinations 
which resulted in the fall of the Peel Ministry. Sir 
James Graham, in introducing it, stated that in thirty- 
two of the counties in Ireland life and property were 
as secure as in England, and in eighteen crime was 
diminishing rather than increasing ; there were only 
five counties in which crime was rife, for which ex- 
ceptional measures were necessary — those of Tippe- 
rary, Clare, Roscommon, Limerick, and Leitrim, with 
a population of 1,412,000, out of a total for Ireland 
of 8,171,000; but in these counties crime was verj' 
rife, and equalled in amount that in the whole of the 
rest of Ireland. Lord George Bentinck, who had 
already taken the lead of the disaffected Tory members, 
and who, a few weeks later, in combination with 
the Liberals, defeated the Government, at this earlv 
period of the controversy supported the proposal for 
coercion, and condemned the Government for its 
dilatory proceedings. ** The Protectionist party," he 
said, ** would give its hearty support to the Govern- 
ment, so long as it showed itself in earnest in putting 
down murder in Ireland. The blood of every man, 
who should be murdered hereafter in Ireland, would 
be on the head of the Minister retarding unnecessarily 
the projL^ress of a measure like that before the House. 
The party which he had the honour to act with yielded 

• Hansard, 3rd series, vol. Ixxxiv. pp. 695-97. 
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to none in love of liberty ; but it would not allow the 
name of liberty to be prostituted to the protection of 
broad-day murder and midnight assassination/' 

It was not till this measure came on for discussion 
that 0'Q)nnell, Smith O'Brien, and other Irish members, 
crossed the Channel to take part in opposing it. 
Differing on many points, and in the general tendency 
of their policy, as to the means of attaining their 
common object — repeal of the Union — they had come 
to an agreement that it was expedient to abstain 
from taking part in the proceedings of Parliament at 
Westminster, and to devote themselves to discussing 
Irish affairs at the meetings of the Repeal Association 
in Dublin. They made no secret of their policy. 
Their declarations on this subject, antl their absence 
firom Westminster during the debates on the corn 
laws, had caused grave displeasure to the House of 
Commons. A call of the House was made, but 
they disregarded it, and replied that they were attend- 
ing more important business in Ireland. When, how- 
ever, the Coercion Bill came on for discussion, they 
felt bound to attend and enter their protest. The 
House of Commons took the 0|)portunily of their 
presence to call upon them to take their share in its 
business, and nominated them memlx^rs of committees 
on railway bills. Smith O'lirien replietl to the sum- 
mons, that as long as he continued to believe that he 
could serve Ireland effectually in the House of Com- 
mons, he shrank from none of its labours ; but, as he 
held that none but the representatives of tlie Irish 
nation should legislate for Ireland, he had no wish to 
meddle with the affairs of Hngland or Scotland, except 
in so far as they might be connected with the interests 
of Ireland, or with the general policy of the empire. 
He said that, in obedieme to this principle*, he had 
abstained from voting on ICngh'sh or Scotch questions. 
and the same motive now induced him to dech'ne 
attendance on committees on any private bills, except 
those relating to Ireland. In another communication 
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to the authorities of the House, he said, " Experience 
and observation at length forced upon my mind the 
conviction that the British Parliament is incompetent — 
through want of knowledge, if not want of inclination — 
to legislate wisely for Ireland, and that any national 
interests can be protected and fostered only through 
the instrumentality of an Irish legislature." This pro- 
test against the authority of Parliament, and against 
the Act of Union, was held to justify punitive action 
against him on the part of the House. A resolution 
was passed to the effect that he had been guilty of 
contempt of the House, and he was committed to the 
custody of the sergeant-at-arms. He was imprisoned 
in a cellar of the House for about a month, when, in 
spite of his continued defiance and his refusal to 
submit to the orders of the House, he was released. 
O'Connell, on his part, obeyed the direction of the 
House and attended its committee. The occurrence 
is worthy of notice chiefly for the indication it afforded 
of a divergence in the policy of 0*Connell and Smith 
O'Brien ; the latter assuming a position far more 
hostile to the authority of Parliament on Irish affairs 
than the former. O'Connell has left on record his 
disapproval of the action of Mr. Fox in 1795, and 
Mr. Grattan in 1798. in withdrawing from Parlia- 
mentary life. Speaking in Ireland shortly before the 
time now referred to, he said, " I have not quitted the 
Imperial Parliament as a secessor, but merely because 
I preferred outdoor political labour. I have not said 
or done anything to bar my returning there at any 
time that such a step should app)ear to be the least 
useful." In fact, on his return to the House of 
Commons in 1846, he took a ver)' active part in its 
business, in spite of his failing health. 

On the first reading of the Coercion Bill O'Connell 
spoke against it. He would not deny the existence of 
disturbance and crime in certain parts of Ireland. 
neither would he palliate atrocious attacks against life ; 
he disputed, however, the efficacy of the remedies 
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proposed. He called on the Government to look into 
the real condition of Ireland, and to pass the only 
Coercion Act that was required, an Act to coerce the 
landlords who would not do their duty, and to rescue 
the people from their present condition. He attributed 
the outrages which were taking place to the anomalous 
relations of landlord and tenant, and especially to the 
legislation passed since the Act of Union, by which 
many unjust advantages were conferred on landlords, 
and to the consequent helplessness of tenants. These 
proved the fertile source of murder, especially that 
which gave power to distrain for rent on growing 
crops. There was, he said, in Ireland what was called 
a starving season, namely, for about six weeks before 
the new harvest ; and if the growing crops were 
distrained during this [>eriod, the labourers were 
deprived of their means of subsistence ; they were pre- 
vented from digging; if their wives and children came 
out to take a few potatoes they were consigned to 
>L Crime, he added, was distinctly traceable to this 
islation. He suggested, as remedies more potent 
than coercion, the adjustment of the tenure of land 
and the securing fair compensiition for improvements ; 
the modification of the law of ejectment, so as to check 
the cases of wholesale clearance of tenants ; the ex- 
tension of the Ulster tenant-right custom to the rest of 
Ireland; a change in the grand jury laws ; the exten- 
sion of municipal institutions ; a better distribution of 
the temporalities of the Church ; and, lastly, a more 
adequate representation of Ireland in Parliament in 
proportion to its population.* Lord John Russell, 
deporting from the course adopted by the Whig 
lesuiers in the Lords, began to show opjwsition to the 

• Loni Beaconsficld says that this was OVonnoll's last speech 
in the House of Commons ; that he appeared ;is a t'ceMe old man, 
niuttcring before a table ; that he was in such a state of debility that 
his voice could not be heard ; and that his speech was written out 
and sent to the re|X)rters. He has, evidently, transferred to this 
occasion a speech delivered by O'Connell in the following year, and 
which was really his last " Life of lx>rd George Bentinck," p. 159. 
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Bill, though he was not as yet prepared to vote 
against it. He thought that a milder measure would 
have sufficed. He complained that no remedial 
measures had been promised by the Government. 

Sir Robert Peel, in reply, said that it was not 
pretended that the measure was a panacea for the 
grievances of Ireland, and he refused to discuss measures 
for the permanent relief of that country. The first 
reading was carried, after many adjournments, by a 
majority of 274 to 125. The further proceedings on 
it were postponed till after the passing of the free 
trade measure. It became clear in the interval that 
a large majority of the Tory party, under the leadership 
of Lord George Bentinck and Mr. Disraeli, were 
determined to take the earliest opportunity of defeating 
and overthrowing the Government, in revenge for the 
betrayal of the cause of protection. Mr. Disraeli, in 
his " Life of Bentinck," has described how the dis- 
cussions on the Coercion Bill were , prolonged day by 
day and week by week, pending the discussions of the 
Corn Law Bill by the Lords. The opportunity was at 
hand for a formidable combination ; the Protectionists, 
eager to destroy the Government, which had betrayed 
them ; the Whigs, eager for office and forgetting that. 
with the responsibility of office, they might find it 
necessary to propose a similar measure; the Irish 
members, inflamed against the Bill and its authors — 
the combination was irresistible; and perhaps there 
was some justification for it, because Peel had by his 
action lost the confidence of the great majority of his 
party, and could not long subsist on the forbearance 
of the Whigs. It was, however, a sorry performance; 
it showed party government in its worst aspects. 
That a Minister, who had carried a measure fraught 
with inestimable benefits to the country, should be 
condemned immediately after carrying it, and be 
driven from office, on a measure which a few weeks 
before the great bulk of those who now voted against 
it would have welcomed as necessary and expedient. 
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was, to say the least, a discredit to Parliamentary 
institutions. 

Lord George Bentinck, who, on the introduction of 
the Bill, had denounced in such strong terms tiiose 
who should delay the passage of a measure so indis- 
pensable to the government of Ireland, now found it 
consistent with his honour and patriotism to oppose it 
on the second reading. He did not, indeed, find it 
necessary to state any arguments against the Bill ; he 
treated the question as one of confidence only in the 
Government. He refused to entrust any unconstitu- 
tional powers to the present Government, whose 
^[norance or double dealing had forfeited the confidence 
of their friends. He would have preferred a direct 
vote of want of confidence, but he was glad to have 
the opportunity of avenging the treachery of Peel and 
the forty placemen by whom he was supported. Mr. 
Disraeli expressed himself as loth at any time to pass 
a Coercion Bill for Ireland, but now more than ever. 
There was nothing to justify the Government in 
pressing a measure, which had been introduced so long 
ago as the previous January. He complained of the 
organized duplicity of Peel ; and he made no secret 
that he was determined to avail himself of any 
coalition or combination to destroy the Government. 

The night came at last when the message reached 
the Commons that the Lords had passed the third read- 
ing of the great measure for freeing the food of the 
people from duty. The same day there had come 
tidings from America, that the dispute between England 
and the United States, with resjxict to the Oregon 
boundary^ had been brought to an end by a settlement, 
which will ever redound to the credit of Peel's (lovern- 
ment. There was no longer any reason for tielaying 
the vote which was to result in the defeat and downfall 
of the Ministry. The combined forces of Protectionists, 
Whigs, and Irish met together in the lobby and rejected 
the Irish Coercion Bill by 292 to 219 — a majority of 73. 
Of the majority, 80 consisted of Tory members, hereto- 
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fore staunch supporters of the Government, but now 
led by Bentinck and Disraeli to the overthrow of Peel. 
The defeat was a crushing one. The division was 
avowedly on a vote of confidence, and without regard 
to the merits of the measure itself. 

Peel had no option but to resign, and on the following 
day he announced his determination, in terms of great 
dignity and eloquence, and without the slightest touch 
of acrimony against those who had deserted him and 
caused his defeat. He stated that he had not proposed 
the measures connected with the commercial policy of 
the country, without foreseeing the probability that, 
whether they were made law or not, they would cause 
the dissolution of the Government If his Ministry 
had failed to carry in all their integrity the measures 
of commercial policy, which they had recommended, he 
should have advised the dissolution of Parliament by 
the Crown. The measures, however, had now become 
law ; and therefore he could not consent to advise, for 
the mere existence of the Government, the exercise of 
that royal prerogative. He thought he ought not to 
recommend a dissolution, unless he could reckon upon 
having in the next Parliament the support of a powerful 
party, united to him by a general concurrence of views 
on all great questions ; and in view of the present 
division of parties, he did not imagine that he could 
obtain such a result. Adverting then to the Irish 
measure which was the immediate cause of his defeat, 
he said that he had brought it forward, not under the 
idea that it was a measure calculated to improve the 
permanent condition of Ireland, but because he thought 
that the vigorous repression of crime was necessary to 
give effect to the useful legislation of the House on other 
subjects connected with that country. It would be un- 
just to infer from that Bill that his policy with r^ard to 
Ireland had undergone any change. He still contended 
that there ought to be established a complete equality 
of civil municipal and political rights between Great 
Britain and Ireland ; so that no one, on comparing 
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Ireland and its franchises with Great Britain, should 
be at liberty to say that a different rule was established 
in the two countries. With respect to the executive 
administration in Ireland, he thought that the favour 
of the Crown should be bestowed without reference to 
religious distinctions ; and he assured those who were 
about to succeed him that if they acted on that principle, 
they should have no complaints from him. Then, with 
respect to the spirit in which legislation should be con- 
ducted, he was prepared, retaining all the opinions 
which he had expressed on Irish policy, to co-operate 
with those who felt that the tenure of land, and the re- 
lation of landlord and tenant in Ireland, required imme- 
diate consideration. After adverting with satisfaction 
to the conclusion of an arrangement with the United 
States Government as to the Oregon boundary, by 
which, in the spirit of mutual moderation and concilia- 
tion, a war had been averted which was in danger of 
breaking out between them, in spite of their common 
blood and common language, he concluded by attributing 
the success of the great commercial measure to Richard 
Cobden, and closed with these words : ** I shall leave a 
name execrated, I know, by every monopolist who, 
professing honourable opinions, would maintain pro- 
tection for his own individual opinion. But it may be 
that I shall be sometimes remembered with expressions 
of goodwill in those places, which are the abodes of 
men, whose lot it is to labour and earn their daily 
bread by the sweat of their brow ; in such places my 
name may be remembered with expressions of good- 
will, when they who inhabit them recruit thtiir ex- 
hausted strength with abundant and untaxed food, the 
sweeter because no longer leavened with a sense of 
injustice.'* 

No Minister ever gave up office amid such universal 
feelings of regret and such unbounded gratitude 
for having carried a great measure. It is impossible 
to read his speeches without feelintj that Peel was 
thoroughly convinced of the justice, expediency, and 
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high poh'cy of the change which he had made, and 
that he had arrived at this conclusion after long 
thought, slowly ripening into conviction, confirmed 
by the experience of previous measures in the same 
direction. It appears from his own statement that even 
during the discussions on the Bill his opinions had made 
advance. ** I will not deny/' he said, " that even during 
these debates my opinions on the com laws have 
undergone a change ; but it is this change — that restric- 
tions which I first believed to be impolitic, I now 
believe to be unjust, and consequently a sense of this 
injustice precludes any compromise on my part" Lord 
George Bentinck, listening to this, whispered to Mr. 
Disraeli, "He has taken new ground ; that which he 
believed to be impolitic he now believes to be unjust 
Note that ! " * The advance was undoubtedly a great 
one. It was noted by the country, and was in 
accordance with its final verdict on protection. 

The Corn Law Bill passed the House of Lords 
on June 25. The division on the Coercion Bill occurred 
on the same day, and on the following day Peel resigned. 
Up to this date, however, nothing had been done to 
facilitate the introduction of food into Ireland, beyond 
the purchase of maize already alluded to; the ports had 
not been thrown open ; and even under the Com Law 
Act a duty on wheat was still to be levied, varying 
from 45. to 10^. per quarter, until the time, still distant 
so far as the Irish distress was concerned, for its com- 
plete abolition. Measures, however, were passed by 
Peels Government for affording relief, by the employ- 
ment of the people on public works. A grant was 
made of ;^50,ooo for this purpose ; a similar sum was 
voted for the erection of fishing harbours. Loans 
were made to landowners on easy terms for drainage 
works. The county authorities were authorized to 
undertake works for the employment of the people out 
of money lent by the State, one-half of which only was 
to be repaid. 

• *• Life of Lord George Bentinck," p. 204. 
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But although these measures were taken, they 
were tardily put into action. O'Connell frequently 
called attention to the subject, and complained of the 
delay. He moved, on the 19th of February, for a 
committee of inquiry into the distress. He asserted 
that five millions of people were on the verge of 
starvation ; that a calamity of the greatest magnitude 
was impending ; that already fever, the certain atten- 
dant on famine, had broken out in the south of Ireland. 
Great evils, he said, required great remedies. The 
workhouses could not meet the case ; they would 
make at best but hospitals for the sick. He called on 
the Government to borrow money on the rents of 
Irish landlords, and to put a tax of ten per cent, on 
resident landlords and twenty per cent, on absentees. 
Sir James Graham (the Home Secretary) could not 
say that O'Connell had exaggerated the evil ; there 
would, he admitted, be four months of the year when 
four millions of people must be fed on other food 
than potatoes; a more alarming case, he said, had 
never been submitted to Parliament. He described 
the measures the Government were taking. 

Later, in April, it became necessary to introduce a 
Bill to provide gratuitous medical relief in Ireland for 
those who were suffering from fever. It was stated that, 
of 2000 parishes, fever had already api>eared in 1 300 ; 
and fever betokened famine. O'Connell again com- 
plained of the inactivity of the Government. " They 
could not point to one single spot in which effectual 
relief had been administered. Let not a day or hour 
be lost. He still thought that outdoor relief was 
but another name for confiscation of proi>erty ; but in 
the present state of Ireland he preferred confiscation 
to letting the people die of starvation. Make the 
experiment of outdoor relief for one year. Don't bring 
in a Coercion Bill against the jx)orer classes. Coerce 
the landlords. Compel them to prevent the j)eople 
dying of hunger. Nothing could do good to Ireland 
but the total re|)cal of the corn laws. The existence 
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of the com laws had done no good; they had been 
concurrent with increasing misery and destitution.** The 
Government, however, would neither open the ports 
to food, free of duty, nor permit the experiment of out- 
door relief. They had faith in the system of public 
works, and by the time they went out of office large 
numbers of people were employed on them; by 
August, 97,000 persons were at work, and altogether 
about ;^8 50,000 were expended, of which something 
less than half was a grant from the State, while ;^93,cxx> 
were raised by voluntary subscriptions. 

Meanwhile, most serious dissensions had broken 
out in the Repeal Association. The action of O'Connell 
in consenting to serve on a committee of the House of 
Commons, in marked contrast to that of Smith O'Brien, 
who had submitted to imprisonment sooner than do so, 
had caused much difference of opinion. The younger 
and more advanced men of the party sided with 
O'Brien, and condemned the action of O'Connell. 
The differences became more acute when, on the 
formation of the new Whig administration, O'Connell 
intimated his intention of giving to it his full supix>rt, 
and of allowing the agitation for repeal to subside for 
the time. This led to a breach in the part>\ The 
Nation attacked O'Connell ; and the latter replied by 
dissociating himself from the Young Ireland party, who, 
he said, were bent not on simple repeal, but on severing 
altogether the connection between the two countries. 
In a celebrated debate in the Association, Mr. John 
O'Connell, the son of the Liberator, denounced the 
NatioUy which was vehemently defended by Mr. Mit- 
chell and Mr. Meagher. An attempt was made to 
stillc the discussion. A rupture consequently took 
place, and the Young Ireland |3arty, with Smith O'Brien 
at their head, left the meeting, and severed their con- 
nection with the Association. Thomas Davis, who 
had long served as the connecting link between the two 
sections of the party, had died in 1845. ^he division 
between these sections had since then continually 
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widened. The more advanced section, under Duffy, 
O'Brien, Meagher, and Mitchell, now formed a separate 
confederation of their own. in which various clubs of 
an extreme kind were represented, tending towards, if 
not openly advancing, a policy of physical resistance ; 
while O'Connell. expressing openly his abhorrence of 
force and rebellion, continued to direct the old Asso- 
ciation. Deprived, however, of the more active spirits, 
the Association speedily lost ground, and not long after 
the death of O'Connell, was finally broken up. 

On the resignation of Sir Robert Peel, a Whig 
Government was formed by Lord John Russell, with 
Lord Palmerston as Foreign Secretar)'. The only 
member of the Cabinet who. in the most remote way, 
was connected with Ireland was Lord Clanricardc. who 
had so strongly opix)sed the very moderate Tenant- 
Right Bill of the previous Government. Mr. Sheil 
was relegated to the unpolitical post of Master of the 
MinL The circumstances under which the Whij^s came 
into power again were ver)' different from those when 
Lorcl Melbourne formed his Government in 1835, and 
when Lord John Russell led the party in the I louse of 
Commons. Then they were dependent for their 
existence on the Irish vote ; thev had in face of them 
a powerful and united Tory party, ready to take 
advantage of their defeat. Now they were in a 
minority of the House of Commons: but the Tory 
party was split in twain, and the section under Sir 
Robert Peel might confidently be relied on to support 
the new Government in its general policy, so long 
as it did not exceed certain bountls, sooner than admit 
to power the main body of the Tories, the Protection- 
ists, under Bentinck and Disraeli. The position of 
the Whigs, therefore, was a strong one. and they were 
not dependent on the Irish vote. They leaned on 
Peel for sup(X)rt rather than on O'Connell. and the 
difference was soon apparent in their |>oIicy to Ire- 
land. They had not been many days in office before, 
unmindful of the rejecti(Mi ol the Iribh Coercion Hill. 
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by which they had attained office, they proposed 
themselves a measure in this direction — a renewal of 
the Arms Act for a hmited period, till the Government 
should be able to consider the whole subject It 
gave rise, however, to much dissatisfaction ; the new 
ministers were taunted for their inconsistency, and. 
finally, they were compelled to abandon the Bill. 

The more serious question remained, how to deal 
with the great and growing distress in Ireland. By 
the end of July it was clear that disease had again 
suddenly attacked the potato crop, and was more widely 
spread even than the previous year. Father Mathew, 
writing early in August, in a letter often quoted, and 
printed in the Parliamentary papers, said, '* On the 
27th of last month (July), I passed from Cork to 
Dublin, and this doomed plant bloomed in all the 
experience of an abundant harvest Returning on 
the 3rd inst. (August). I beheld with sorrow one wide 
waste of putrefying vegetation. In many places the 
wretched people were seated on the fences of their 
decaying gardens, wringing their hands, and wailing 
bitterly the destruction that left them foodless." * 

Almost immediately on meeting Parliament, the 
new Government was called upon to make further pro- 
vision for the coming winter on a larger scale even than 
the previous year, it had to come to a decision of a 
momentous character. It adhered to the principle of 
public works ; but. in order to check the abuses, which 
had arisen under the system already tried, it determined 
to put the works practically under the control of the 
Board of Works of Ireland, while it threw the whole 
charge for them upon the local ratepayers. The Lord 
Licaitcnant was empowered to summon baronial 
s(!ssions. and to require them to order such public 
works as might be necessary for the employment of 
the people and for their relief The choice of the 
works was, to a limited extent, to be left to the sessions. 
They might point out works which they considered 

• (JiiulcJ in Walpok's " History of Kngland," vol iv. p. 298. 
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neccssaryt but the approbation of the Board of Works 
was required before the works were undertaken. 
Practically, therefore, the plan involved the undcr- 
takincr of public works all over Ireland by the Board 
of Works of Ireland, and at the cost of local rate- 
payers ; one of the most extraordinary schemes ever 
devised by a Government, and one which was certain 
to result in ruinous waste and other evils. It was 
determined to give up the plan of purchasinjj maize on 
the part of the Government, and to trust to private 
traders to supply the needs of the people, who by the 
system of public works would be provided with money. 
This part of the policy, thouj^h severely criticised at 
first, was eventually most successful, and a vast quantity 
of maize was, after a short time, imported by merchants, 
and was sold at a moderate price. The difficulty was 
that so many of the people had no money with which 
to buy iL After the adoption of these measures, 
Parliament was dissolved, and the ministers prepared 
to meet the coming calamity. 

The winter of 1846-47 was the very worst period 
of the Irish famine, far exceeding in distress that of 
the previous year. The potato crop proved to be 
almost a total failure ; the oat crop also was seriously 
deficient ; and the loss on these two crops alone was 
estimated in money at jQ * 6,000,000. 1 1 was necessary 
early in the autumn to set on foot public works on a 
great scale, under the Act of the previous session. 
As might perhaps have been expected from the tenor 
of that measure, the whole duty of carryinij it into 
cfTect fell upon the Board of Works of Ireland. The 
grand jurors who were called together to advise as to 
the works, and who were not in any sense representa- 
tives of the ratepayers, but were the nominees of the 
lords-lieutenant of the counties, resented the slight 
put upon them by the Act, and the interference of the 
Board of Works. They lent no assistance to the great 
work which had to be undertaken. It was exjK'cted 
and intended that they would ascrrtain the amount o{ 
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the destitution in their neighbourhoods, and the cost 
of relieving it, and would recommend the public works 
to be undertaken. They neglected these duties ; they 
contented themselves with presenting indefinitely, and 
threw upon the Board of Works the sole responsibility 
of determining what works should be undertaken, what 
labourers should be employed upon them, what wages 
should be paid, and every other matter connected with 
the relief of a whole population. A colossal work, 
therefore, fell at once upon the Board of Works. Five 
thousand separate works had to be undertaken at the 
shortest notice, and the Board had to face the difficult 
questions, which at once arose upon the delicate points 
of wages and food, whether task-work should be insisted 
upon, and what test should be required before employ- 
ment was given. The number of persons employed 
rapidly increased ; by November in 1846 upwards of 
280,000 persons were employed, in December 490,000, 
and by the spring of 1847 the gigantic number of 
730,000 were receiving wages for labour on these 
works, representing, with their families, a population of 
3,500,000, or nearly half of the people of Ireland. The 
attraction of public pay on works, where there was 
no practical supervision, and where, in the language 
of Russell, an *' unfair day s wages was given for an 
unfair day's work," * proved to be very great. People 
abandoned other work in order to draw upon the 
public purse ; landlords and farmers not only exerciseii 
no control over their men, but often urged them to 
seek employment on the public works ; other farm 
work was neglected ; the land was not properly culti- 
vated for the next year s crop. 

To a large extent the works undertaken by 
agents of the Board, without local knowledge, and 
without the assistance of the resident gjentry, were 
useless or unnecessary. They consisted chiefly of 
road-making ; but many of the roads were ill laid out, 
and often led nowhere. In spite of the number of works 

• Walpolc's " Hi>tory of Kngland." vol iv., p. 296, 
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in hand, they were often necessarily at a distance from 
the homes of the people most in need of relief. They 
failed, therefore, to provide for large numbers of the 
poorest and weakest of the community. The wages 
paid, though higher than the average rate, were in- 
sufficient to provide for a family at the then price of 
food* The physical condition of the people, employed 
on the works, became lamentably low, though but little 
work was insisted upon. Exposure to the weather 
and insufficient food contributed to the spread of 
sickness. A more lamentable break-down of adminis- 
tration, due to excessive centralization, never was 
exhibited. 

The expenditure on the part of the Board of 
Works ultimately reached a total of about £ 1 1 .000,000, 
while the works undertaken proved, with few ex- 
ceptions, to be useless and without value. The 
Government assistance was largely aided by private 
subscription. The merchants of London, and the 
people of England of all classes, freely opened their 
purses, and much was done in this direction to mitigate 
the sufferings of the Irish people. The cold of the 
winter of 1846-47 was unusually great. The deaths 
from various causes, directly or indirectly connected 
with the famine, were so numerous that the providing 
of coffins became a most serious difficulty. By March, 
1847. it is said that 247,000 persons had already died. 
The workhouses and hospitals were full to over- 
crowding with fever patients. The cases of death 
from starvation were very numerous, and the bad diet 
and insufficiency of food lowered the vital powers of 
other large numbers of people, and developed a 
malignant form of typhoid fever. A tide of emigration 
set m, and vast numbers of people were landed upon 
the American continent without any projx^r provision 
for their reception, and met with the greatest hardships, 
while the emigrant ships, then without Government 
inspection, were overcrowded, and were the cause of 
numbers dying en route. 
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Many of the resident landlords, and some of the 
wealthier absentee owners of land, nobly performed 
their duties in this terrible crisis, and burdened their 
properties in the endeavour to aid their tenants and 
dependents ; but unfortunately there is the highest 
authority for saying that too often the contrary was 
the case. Lord John Russell, in introducing his measure 
for amending the poor law, in 1847, said that, " speak- 
ing of the owners of land in Ireland as a body, their 
exertions to meet the crisis had not been so great as 
they ought to have been. He thought that among 
the resident landlords there were many who ought to 
go further than they had yet done in contributions for 
distress ; '* and he gave this as a reason for imposing 
upon them additional liabilities under the poor law. 
There is also distinct evidence that some landlords 
took the opportunity of the distress, and the consequent 
total inability of their tenants to pay rent, to clear 
their estates and to get rid of small holdings. This 
process of clearing properties of the smaller tenants 
had long been in practice by certain of the Irish land- 
lords, and had been the fruitful and certain cause of 
agrarian reprisal and outrage. 

Lord Palmerston, an Irish landlord, with little 
sympathy for the claims of the Irish tenants, had 
described this in forcible language in a speech 
delivered in 1843. " ^^ ^s vain," he said, "to deny 
that in the last twenty years the tenants of Ireland 
have had much to complain of. It is well known 
that in former times large farms — great tracts of 
land — were let on leases of sixty-one years, or of 
three lives, to one individual, who in turn re-let the 
same land in smaller portions to others, who in turn 
re-let to a third set, who again re-let to a fourth, 
and so on ; and thus, in the course of years, the land 
became covered by multitudes of occupants, greater 
than was essential to the good cultivation of the 
soil. This was a class which was greatly increased 
when the forty-shilling freeholders were in existence : 
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but at last the landlords, feelings the inconvenience of 
the system, and not sufficiently reflecting on the in- 
justice which they were inflicting on others — and, as I 
maintain, on themselves — when they found the leases 
of this sort expire, and found on their land great 
numbers of persons, born and bred there, who were 
exercising their industry in the narrow limits of some 
two or three acres of land, turned out wholesale 
hundreds of families, retaining only that number which, 
in their theoretical and abstract imaginations, might be 
sufficient for the advantageous cultivation of the soil. 
This might be done in England without causing the 
same degree of suffering and miser)'. If they removed 
any portion of the population of Kngland. they would 
go to Manchester or Birmingham, or some of the great 
manufacturing districts of the kingdom, and they might 
at once find profitable occupations. In Ireland there 
were no manufacturing towns. The people were 
turned out of their houses, without the chance of 
obtaining a home ; were driven to perish on the road- 
side, or to eke out a hungry existence as scjuatters on 
the fringe of a bog, or on the outskirts of some neigh- 
bouring town. This is a great grievance. Cases 
have occurred where landlords have done this to a 
great extent ; " and he added, " I hoj^e that the land- 
fords will abstain from exercising that power which 
the law gives them, and that, by showing a little more 
consideration to the peasantry whom they find on their 
s, they will seek to do away with that grievance. 

is expressed in the somewhat absurd term of 

of tenure.'"* 
The famine and the consequent inability of tenants 
to pay rent afforded another opportunity and excuse 
to landlords who desired to clear their pro|x:rties. 
In a speech delivered in 1846 by Mr. Poulett Scro|>e, 
an English member of large property, who had con- 
nection with Ulster, and who for many successive 
years advocated the recognition of tenant-right for 
* Hansard, 3rd scries, vol Ixx. pp. 381-383. 
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Ireland, there is the following description of what was 
taking place in that country in the midst of famine : 
" Remember, life is destroyed in Ireland in other ways 
than by the bullet of the assassin. Life is taken in 
Ireland by the slow agonies of want, and disease 
engendered by want, where human beings are de- 
prived (however legally) of the only means of living, 
and no resource afforded them in its place. When a 
landlord clears his estate by driving from their homes 
hundreds of poor tenants, who have no other possible 
source of refuge, does he not as effectually destroy 
their lives (at least, many of them) as if he shot them 
at once ? It would be a mercy to do so in comparison. 
Do you deny that the lives of the peasantry are un- 
protected by law — that they are obliged to protect 
themselves by these criminal outrages ? I ask you if, 
since these ver)' discussions began, we have not had 
proofs — multiplied proofs — of the mode in which the 
landlords of Ireland are decimating the people of 
Ireland ? Ay, in the midst of fever and famine, was 
not a whole village razed by Mr. Gerrard — 400 souls 
turned out upon the highway — not allowed even to 
rest in the roadside ditches ? Was not another village 
razed by the Marquis of Waterford ? Another, I 
believe, by Mr. Clark, of Nenagh, who was murdered ; 
another by Mr. Pierce Carrick, who was murdered for 
the same intention. All these, and numerous other 
facts of the same kind, are going on at this moment. 
Even in this morning s papers I see a fresh announce- 
ment of a clearance of 180 individuals. As leases 
dro[) in, landlords consider themselves justified in 
consolidating their estates, and ejecting the numerous 
families of tenantry who have occupied under the old 
leases. Now, I ask, what becomes of these ejected 
wretches, whose houses are pulled down, who are 
driven forth from the land where they were bom and 
bred, hunted even out of the roadside ditches, when 
they take shelter there, as was literally the case in the 
Gerrard clearances ? Where are they to go ? How 
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arc they to live ? ... If they squat on another land- 
lord's estate they are driven oflT again as nuisances, 
pests — as people, in one word, who have no right to 
exist. ... I ask, what becomes of them ? Why, we 
know on the best authority they wander to the 
big towns and try to live by beggary. ... Is not 
an ejectment of this kind tantamount to a sentence 
of death on a small farmer or cottier, whose only 
chance of living and maintaining his family is the 
occupation of a bit of land } Can you wonder at his 
retaliating on him whom he feels to be his oppressor ? 
Or can you wonder that thousands, who know them- 
selves to be exposed to this fate, ever)- day contrive to 
save themselves from it by a system of outrage and 
intimidation t *' * 

A specific case of this kind, where the people of 
a whole village were ejected, was brought before the 
House of Commons by Sir Robert Peel, on the official 
report of a Major NrKee to the Poor Law Board. 
" It would appear," he said. ** from the evidence re- 
corded that the forcible ejectments were illegal, that 
previous notice had not been served, and that the 
ejectments were perpetrated under circumstances of 
j^reat cruelty. The time chosen was. for the greater 
part, nightfall on the eve of the new year. The 
occupiers were forced out of their houses with their 
helpless children, and left exposed to the cold on a 
bleak western shore on a stormy winter's night ; 
some of the children were sick ; the parents im- 
plored that they might not be exposed, and that 
their houses might be left till the morning ; these 
prayers for mercy were in vain, and many of them 
have since died." Peel, in commenting on this, said, 
" I know that the law is powerless in procuring redress 
in such cases, but I know also that the mere statement 

• Hansard, 3rd series, vol. IxxxvL, pp. 3 S 7-394. The previous 
pavages from Lord Palmerston's s)>eech are iiuoted l>y Mr. K. Harr>' 
CyBneny in his "Fifty Years of Concession to jreland." vol. ii. pp. 
S36-139. 
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of the facts in the House of Commons, accompanied 
with the expression of such feelings as can alone be 
excited where such facts are narrated to us, will not 
be without their influence."* But why was the law 
poweriess ? or why should no remedy have been 
attempted ? and why had the report of the Devon 
Commission produced no result ? 

To what extent this process of clearing estates was 
adopted during the famine years there are no means 
of ascertaining. What is beyond doubt is that between 
1845 and 1 85 1 avast reduction of the population of 
Ireland took place, in great part by emigration, 
whether voluntary or involuntary, and in part also by 
famine and disease, or by the increased mortality due 
to the effects of the famine. The population of Ireland 
in 1841 was 8,175,000 ; by 1845 it must by the normal 
increase have reached a total of 8,600,000. In 1851 
it had dropped to 6,575,000 — a difference of more than 
2,000,000. of whom 1,436,000 only are to be accounted 
for by emigration. 

The evils connected with the gigantic system of 
public works, their failure to meet the worst cases of 
distress, and their interference with the ordinar)' work 
of cultivation of the soil, became so manifest and so 
alarming that it was before long absolutely necessarj- 
to change the policy. The Government most wisely 
and most boldly determined to put an end to the whole 
of the works, and completely to change their scheme 
of relief. It was proposed to fall back upon the prin- 
ciple of simple outdoor relief, and to throw the cost 
and responsibility for it on the local ratepayers. In 
other words, the ver)' plan which O'Connell had recom- 
mended in the first instance was now tardily adopted, 
after the gigantic failure of the public works. 

On the meeting of Pariiament in 1847, Lord John 
Russell was compelled to admit the failure of his reme- 
dies of the previous year, and to propose a series of 

• June 8, 1849, quoted by T. P. O'Connor, " Pamell Movement,'* 
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measures for eflecting this complete change of poh'cy. 
The chief of these was the extension of the poor law. 
Hitherto there was no statutory obligation in Ireland 
on the poor law authorities to provide relief. Such 
relief as was given, was confined to the sick and aged 
in the workhouses. No assistance could legally be 
given out of the rates to the able-bodied, even in the time 
of famine. The Boards of Guardians were now placed 
under an obligation to give relief, either in or out of 
the workhouse, to the aged and infirm, and to all persons 
disabled from work. When the workhouses were full. 
outdoor relief was to be given even to the able-bodied. 
not in money, but in food. The Government also 
announced their intention to produce measures for facili- 
tating the sale of encumbered estates, and for the con- 
version of leasehold tenements into freeholds ; but these 
did not see the light. In accordance with the main 
provision and the new policy of the Government, orders 
were given to discontinue the relief works, by successive 
reductions of the persons employed on them, spread 
over a few weeks. This great change was effc jtcd with- 
out difficulty, and by the end of June the number of 
persons employed on the works was reduced from over 
700,000 to 28,000, and the expenditure from a monthly 
average of over £ \ .000,000 to an average of £ 1 00.000. 
till the end of August, when the works were wholly 
stopped. 

The new principle substituted was that of relief in 
the shape of food for the really destitute, at the cost 
of the neighbourhood, and controlled by the local 
authorities. Relief committees were formed in ever)- 
divisional district, composed of the magistrates, clergy- 
men of each persuasion, the poor law guardians, and 
the three largest ratepayers. These committees were 
empowered to raise money from the rates. They sup- 
plied food gratuitously to those applying for it. subject 
to two conditions — that the application for it should 
be personal, save in the case of the sick and impotent, 
and that the relief should be in the shape of cooked 
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food, to prevent abuse on the part of those who might 
convert the food supplied to them into money. By 
July, this system was completely substituted for that of 
public works, and upwards of three millions of people 
were receiving daily rations ; but as the harvest pro- 
gressed, this number was gradually reduced, and by the 
end of October it had almost ceased. The harvest of 
1847 proved to be a good one ; the potatoes, by a rapid 
and vigorous growth, generally escaped the disease. 
The famine was stayed through the greater part of 
Ireland ; the people, no longer attracted by the money 
payment of wages for little work on useless roads. 
gradually returned to their ordinary avocations ; the 
new system worked well ; and at a comparatively 
small cost vast multitudes were helped over the period 
of danger, and were better fed and supported than 
they had been under the previous system. The total 
cost of the relief thus afforded during the few months 
it was in operation was no more than /^i,550,ooo.* 

A great deal of discussion in the Session of 1S47 
turned on the proposals of the Government, and on 
the policy it had adopted of not interfering with 
the course of trade by importing food and distributing 
it themselves among the people. A proposal was 
also made by Lord George Bentinck for advancing 
/"16.000.000 for the construction of Irish railways. 
Peel supported the Government in rejecting this, and 
generally approved its policy. He urged it. how- 
ever, to proceed with its proposal for the sale of 
encumbered estates, which he described as ten times 
more important than any other measure. The measure 
for extending the poor laws also met with much dis- 
cussion, but ultimately passed, with the addition of 
a vor\- important clause, which has had most serious 
effect in Ireland, whenever years of scarcity and want 
have occurred— one, namely, forbidding the guardians 
to give relief to any one who occupied more than 

• ■■ The Irish Crisis," by Sir Charles Trcvel)ran. K.CB. M»c- 
niilLin and Co., t88o. 
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a Quarter of an acre of land, until he should give up his 
holding — ^a clause which operated in times of distress 
as an engine for ejectment, without legal process 
on the part of the landlords ; a clause, which it was 
found necessary to suspend in future years, whenever 
there was any general failure of crops. No proposal 
was made by the Government to meet the very grave 
cases of general clearances of tenants by their land- 
lords» which were undoubtedly occurring, or for 
amendment of the severe ejectment laws passed since 
the Act of Union, as so frequently recommended by 
O'Connell, or for securing to tenants the value of 
their improvements. 

O'Connell had come over from Ireland for the pur- 
pose of taking part in these discussions. F'or some 
time previously, however, it was obvious that his 
strength was failing. The internal disease, from 
which he was already suffering, on coming out of prison, 
was rapidly growing on him. His anxieties, resulting 
from his relations to the Young Ireland party, were 
very great He felt most deeply the distress of 
Ireland. In his last speech at the Repeal Association. 
before crossing the Channel, he showed something of 
his old fire. A royal duke had recently been speaking 
on the subject of the Irish famine. " Ireland," said 
this royal personage, " is not in so bad a state as has 
been represented. ... I understand that rotten pota- 
toes and seaweed, and even grass, properly mixed, 
aflfoid a very wholesome food. We all know that 
Irishmen can live upon anything, and there is plenty 
of grass in the fields, even if the pouto crop should 
fail" " There," said O'Connell, referring to this speech, 
" is the son of a king, the brother of a king, the uncle 
of a monarch! There is his description of Ireland for 
you ! Oh, why does he think thus of the Irish people } 
Perhaps he has been reading Spenser, who wrote at a 
time when Ireland was not put down by the strong 
arm of force or defeated in battle— because she never 
was defeated — but when the plan was laid down to 
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Starve the Irish nation. For three years, every portion 
of the crops was trampled down by the hoofs of the 
horses of mounted soldiery ; for three years, the crops 
were destroyed, the human creatures were found lying 
behind ditches with their mouths green by eating sorrel 
and the grass of the field. The duke, I suppose, wishes 
that we should have such scenes again enacted in this 
country. And is it possible that, in the presence of 
some of the most illustrious nobility of England, a 
royal personage should be found to utter horrors of 
this description ? I will go over to England to see 
what they intend to do for the Irish ; whether they are 
of opinion that the Irish are to feed on grass, or eat 
mangel-wurzel. If that should be adopted — and may 
God avert the possibility of an occurrence !— I do not 
hesitate to say it will be the duty of every man to die 
with arms in his hands." As one man, the vast 
assembly rose and cheered the suggestion to the 
echo.* 

On O'Connell's arrival in England, it was seen at 
once that his end was not far distant His face had for 
some time past acquired an anxious look, very different 
from its joyous and confident expression of former days. 
His robust figure had shrunk, and his magnificent voice, 
which had been of unparalleled range and power, was 
now so weak that he was scarcely audible. He spoke 
early in the session on the Irish measures of the Govern- 
ment, but a great part of what he said was inaudible. 
The House of Commons, however, felt instinctively that 
it was his last effort; they listened with awe and respect, 
while in solemn terms he warned the Government of the 
very serious nature of the calamity which had befallen 
his country. " I do not think," he said, " that honour- 
able members arc sufficiently impressed with the horrors 
of the situation of Ireland, I do not think they under- 
stand the miseries — the accumulation of miseries — 
under which the people are labouring. Twenty-five 
per cent, of the whole population will perish unless the 
• Cusack's ** Life of the Liberator," p. 750. 
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House affords effective relief. They will perish of 
famine and disease unless the House does something 
speedily and efficacious^ not doled out in small sums, 
not in private and individual subscriptions, but by 
some great act of national generosity, calculated on a 
broad and liberal scale. ... It is asserted that the 
Irish landlords do not do their duty. Several of them 
have done their duty, others have not ; but recol- 
lect how encumbered is the property of Ireland, how 
many of her estates are in Chancery, how many are in 
the hands of trustees. She is in your hands, in your 
power! If you do not save her she cannot save 
herself. I solemnly call upon you to recollect that I 
predict with the sincerest conviction that one-fourth of 
her people will perish unless Parliament comes to their 
assistance.'' This speech, delivered on the 8th of 
Felwuary, was his last in the House of Commons. A 
few days previously, he had written his last letter to 
the Repeal Association, in which he pointed the moral 
to be drawn from the neglect of the Government : " It 
win not be until the death of hundreds of thousands 
that the regret will arise that more was not done to 
save a sinking nation. How different would the scene 
be if we had our own Parliament, taking care of our 
own people, of our own resources ! Hut alas ! alas ! 
it is scarcely permitted to think of these, the only sure 
preventatives of misery, and the only sure instruments 
of Irish prosperity." 

O'Connell left England shortly after his speech in 
the House of Commons, hoping to reach Rome and 
to receive the benediction of the Pope before his death. 
He died, however, on the way. at Genoa, on May 15. 
1847. Bom in Kerry in 1775. of a Catholic family of 
good position, which had supplied many distinguished 
members to the profession of arms on the Continent, 
O'Connell had studied for two years in I'^ ranee, at the 
Catholic colleges of St. Omer and Douay. during the 
height of the French Revolution. He left France, on 
the day of the execution of Louis X\'I. The revolu- 
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tionary excesses, of which he had been a witness, appear 
to have made a profound impression on him, and influ- 
enced his views and actions throughout his career. On 
returning to Ireland he adopted the legal profession, 
which only a few years before, in 1 793, had been thrown 
open to Catholics by the Irish Parliament; and after 
studying law in London for two years, and having been 
called to the Bar at the Inner Temple, he commenced 
practice in Dublin, and joined the Munster circuit in 1 798. 
In the same year he was enrolled in the corps of yeo- 
manry raised among the Dublin lawyers, and employed 
in defence of the Government in the rebellion of that 
year, though he appears to have had some sympathy 
with the political views of the " United Irishmen," so 
far as they were constitutional. He had for a short time 
been a member of this Association. He w^as nearly 
getting into trouble with his commanding officer, by 
positively refusing to obey orders to fire on a number 
of unarmed persons, who were in the streets after the 
hour prescribed by martial law.* He acted again 
in a military capacity in the short outbreak headed 
by Emmet in 1803. On June 13, 1800, O^Connell 
attended the great meeting held at Dublin to protest 
against the Union, and made his first speech, already 
referred to. From this time, his advance as a lawyer 
was rapid, and his success was soon assured. For 
some years he was conspicuous chiefly for an unrivalled 
power in cross-examining witnesses, due to his great 
tact and readiness, and to his intimate knowledge of 
Irish character. The Government still persistently 
refused to Catholics the rank of Kings Counsel, con- 
ferring precedence at the Bar ; his rise, therefore, was 
retarded by the fact that he could not be employed as a 
leader in important cases. Later, however, his repu- 
tation became so great, that clients were compelled to 
employ him to lead their cases, in spite of his being 
inferior in rank to the official leaders of the Bar. His 
inthistry in his profession was indefatigable ; he devoted 

• Cusack's ** Life of the Liberator,** p. 241. 
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no small part of his time to giving legal advice and 
assistance, without reward, to members of his faith 
unable to pay for it. Me was familiarly known to the 
country people, far and wide, as " The Counsellor/' 1 le 
was equally powerful in addressing a jury, in arguing a 
difficult legal part before the judges, or in cross-examin- 
ing witnesses. His speeches were full of pathos and 
humour, and he kept the Court and the jury alternately 
in tears and in roars of laughter. 11 is commanding 
presence and splendid physique, his joyous expression, 
and his powerful and well-modulated voice contributed 
not a little to his success. He was soon employed in 
all the great cases in the Irish Courts, especially those 
of a political character, where he was always against 
the Crown. 

Some of O'Connell's s|M:echcs in these trials, which 
have been preserved, are masterpieces of forensic 
eloquence. His defence of Magee, the editor of the 
Dublin Post, who was prosecuted for a political libel 
against the Government, is second only in power ami 
argument to, if it does not ec^ual, the celebrated libel 
speech of Erskine. There was this difference, that 
Erskine's speech was addressed to the jury with the 
object of obtaining a favourable verdict. In Magee's 
case, O'Connell knew that the jury was packed, and 
that an acquittal was hopeless ; his speech, therefore, 
was addressed to the public, and was a vehement and 
bitter arraignment of the whole policy of the Govern- 
ment.^ The Attorney- General, Saurin, who prosecuted, 
had been a member of the Irish Parliament, and had 
strongly opposed the Union. O'Connell. in support of 
his client, quoted at length from Saurin s speeches on 
that occasion. Magee published O'Connells speech 
in his defence, and on being called up for judgment, an 
affidavit was filed by the Attorney-General, alleging 
this publication as an aggravation of the original 
oflence, and claiming from the Court a severer sen- 
tence. He took this opportunity of answering O'Con- 

• Fagan's *' Life of O'Connell," vol. i. p. 95. 
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neirs speech. O'Connells impromptu reply to this is 
perhaps the finest specimen of scathing sarcasm, con- 
temptuous retort, and powerful declamation, which has 
ever been made at the Bar, and is an excellent sample 
of the advocate at his best. The speech may have 
added to his reputation, but was scarcely in the interest 
of his client. The servile judges acted on the sugges- 
tion of the Attorney-General, and increased the sen- 
tence, in spite of O'Connell's junior counsel having, at 
the instance of Magee, repudiated his leader's speech. 
Many excellent stories are told of O'Connells ready 
repartees to the judges. His position was not an easy 
one. The Irish judges at that time belonged exclu- 
sively to one political party, that of the Protestant 
Ascendency, to whom the success of a Catholic barrister 
was most distasteful, and who were, therefore, disposed 
to treat him with the utmost hostility and even rancour. 
O'Connell would not be defeated by them. He met 
them with a pride and obstinacy equal to their ow^n, 
and by sheer force of legal and intellectual power, sup- 
ported by language often bitter and contemptuous in 
the highest degree, he compelled them to listen and 
often to give way to him.* Some of his attacks on the 
Bench appeared to be needlessly rough. He justified 
their tone, and said that he had adopted it by 
deliberate calculation and policy ; it was only in this 
way that he could hope to enable members of the Bar, 
of his faith, to hold their own against the powerful 
clique opposed to them, and that it was necessary to 
show to other Catholics, who had been accustomed to 
adopt a sul)servient demeanour to their Protestant 
fellow-countrymen, that the old order was changed, 

• Mr. Curran said of one of the Irish judges, Mr. Justice Day, 
that his efforts to understand a point of law reminded him of nothing 
so much as the attempt to open an oyster with a rolling-pin. This 
judge once said to O'Connell, " I must not allow you to make a 
s{)ec( h ; the fact is, that I am always of opinion with the last speaker, 
and therefore I will not let you say one word.** ** My lord," replied 
O'Connell, ** that is precisely why 1*11 let nobody have the last word 
but myself."— Luby's ** Life of O'Connell,*' p. 243. 
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and that they could meet their opponents on at least 
equal terms. 

0*Conneirs political career may be divided into 
four distinct periods — his agitation for Catholic Eman- 
cipation, from 1807 to 1829 ; his action in Parliament 
during the first Whig administration, from 1830 to 
1834, when he was in perpetual conflict with Mr. 
Stanley, the Irish Secretary ; his support of Lord 
Melbourne's Government from 1835 to 1841 ; and his 
agitation for Repeal, from 1841 till his death in 1847 
— a total period of forty years. It was during the first 
uf these periods that he gained his unique and pre- 
eminent leadership of the Irish people, a position 
which he retained till his death. In the whole history- 
of constitutional agitations there cannot be found 
any other leader to compare with him in energy 
and power. O'Connell placed the whole of his great 
resources, his legal knowledge, his elocjuence, his 
untiring powers of work, entirely at the service of 
the cause of the Catholics. No one can gainsay 
his success. He defeated the Government over and 
over again on points of constitutional law. It was 
necessary that he should act and speak with the 
greatest care ; the Government was certain to take 
advantage of any slip ; it had always the power of 
packing a jury ; it would have sent him to trial and 
to prison without any compunction. While he had to 
conduct his agitation with this constant care, he had 
also to carry the people with him — to speak to them 
with a freedom and boldness that would convince them 
of his honesty and earnestness. His special function 
during the whole of this jx!ri(xl, and. indeed, throughout 
his life, was to lift the Catholics upwards in the social 
and political scale, to raise their self-esteem, to give 
them confidence, to show them that they might stand 
on an equality with their former oppressors, ami might 
speak boldly in the face of their enemies. This he 
accomplished almost alone. 

0*Connell determined very early in his career that he 
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would conduct a political agitation only ; that he would 
not countenance or abet any measures which might 
lead to violence, force, or rebellion. He held firmly 
by the connection of Ireland with the crown of Eng- 
land. He had no sympathy whatever with the separa- 
tists of 1 798, and looked upon most of those engaged 
in that rebellion as madmen. He regarded Emmet 
as little better than a lunatic, "who endeavoured 
to make war on England with £\200 and seventy-four 
men." ** I always," he said, " saw that, divided as 
Ireland is and has been, physical force would never be 
made an available weapon to regenerate her. I saw 
that the best and only effective combination must 
be that of moral force. ... I have combined the pea- 
santry together in a moral organization." Neither 
would he agree to any secret societies or conspiracy ; 
his movement must be above-board, open to all the 
world, and within the lines of the law. " I learned/' 
he said, ** from the example of the United Irishmen 
the lesson that, in order to succeed in Ireland, it was 
strictly necessary to work within the limits of the law 
and the constitution. I saw that fraternities and socie- 
ties, banded illegally together, never could be safe ; 
that invariably some person without principle would 
be sure to gain access into such societies, and either 
for ordinary bribes, or else, in times of danger, for their 
own preservation, would betray their associates. Yes, 
the United Irishmen taught me that all work for 
Ireland must be done openly and above-board."* 

On the other hand, he gave to the movement a 
spirit and an impulse, very different from that which 
had been followed in the past, or was then approved 
by the older leaders of the Catholic party. Mr. Keogh 
had for many years been the acknowledged chief o( 
this party, and had nearly been successful in obtaining 
emancipation in 1795. On the formation of the 
Catholic Association in 1807, he recommended a 
dignified silence and a waiting game, pending the 

• O'Ncil Daunts ** Tcrsonil Recollections of O'CoimcU,'* jx 214 
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lifetime of George III. 0*Connell arrayed himself 
against this poh'cy, and carried the Association with 
him by a majority of 134 to no. He finally broke 
with these leaders on the "veto" question in 1810. 
The Cathoh'c aristocracy and professional men, under 
Lord Fingall and Mr. Kcogh, and the Parliamentary 
advocates of emancipation, under Mr. Grattan, were 
in favour of compromising with the British Govern- 
ment on this point, and were prepared to agree to a 
eoKcardat between it and the Papal Court under which 
the appointment of the prelates of the Irish Church 
should be subject to the approval of the British 
Government. O'Connell threw himself heartily in 
support of the popular feeling in Ireland against this 
proposal. As a result, the former leaders of the move- 
ment were set aside, and lost their influence, and 
O'Connell became the sole leader and director of this 
great movement. It was at his instance in 1S23 that 
the Catholic priesthood were invited and induced to 
take a part in the agitation. It was an innovation 
the expediency of which many had doubt. ** Wc have 
a power/' said O'Connell, '* that never yet has been 
called into the field, one that must coerce the British 
Government into doing justice to Ireland; that is the 
priesthood. , . . Without them we cannot succeed. 
To succeed we must have them with us. They are 
not only the natural protectors of the people, they 
are the only persons who can make them thoroughly 
sensible of the political degradation into which the 
laity are plunged." It was at his suggestion also that 
a great national fund was formt^d, and was colltxted 
mainly through the priesthood, for defending the cause 
in the law courts, in the press, and before Parliament. 
It was his eloquence, his stirring appt^als to the country 
at meetings without number, and his written addresses 
to the people of Ireland, that roused the (K)pular 
feeling, and created that universal demand which maile 
it impossible for the Government to resist it. 

No one, ever before or since, has had so completely 
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at his command the qualities of a great tribune, for 
conducting a constitutional movement With his 
powerful voice, of great compass and beauty, vibrating 
with sympathy, he could excite his audiences to the 
highest pitch of enthusiasm, could raise their indigna- 
tion against the Government to a fever heat, and could 
also arrest their action at a point just short of violence 
or insurrection, and inculcate prudence and reser\'e. 
His language at times was undoubtedly unrestrained ; 
his assaults on his opponents were not unfrequently 
bitter and wanting in taste ; but these were the excep- 
tions, rather than the rule. His oratory, looked at as 
a whole, even when addressed to the lowest classes, 
was of the highest order ; he knew how to touch the 
hearts of the people ; and he could equally excite their 
sense of ridicule ; * he had great command of pathos : 
his eloquence was persuasive in the highest degree. 
and not unfrequently dramatic. He was able to fill 
the popular mind with his own conceptions, and to 
animate his audiences to a point at which they would 
follow implicitly his will. His methods appeared to be 
too rough to those who had formerly conducted the 
movements. In this respect, however, full justice was 
done to him many years after the victory was achieved, 
by Lord Fingall, the acknowledged head of the old 
Catholic families. Shortly before his death in 1S36. 
Lord Fingall conveyed, through an intimate friend of 
O'Connell, the message that he desired to make atone- 
ment for not having always supported him, as he then 
felt he should have done. He admitted that he had 
been criminally cowardly in the Catholic movement. 
*' We never understood," he said, " that we had a nation 
behind us. O'Connell alone comprehended that, and 
used his knowledge fitly. It was by him that the 

• ()*(!!onncirs reply to Vesey Fitzgerald on the hustings at Ennis 
in the (?lare election, was perha|>s the best example of this power. 
Fit/gcrald had made a most eloquent and pathetic appeal, which had 
])roiiu(ed a ^xhax impression. O'Connell, however, in a few minutes 
entirely destroyed the effect of it by the dexterous, and not vcT)' lair, 
use of ridicule. — Shell's Sketches : ** The Clare Election." 
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gates of the constitution were broken open for us. 
We owe all to his rough work ; and to effect further 
sen'ice for Ireland there must be more of it. I 
never understood this until they made me a peer of 
Parliament" • 

Whatever may be thought of the excesses of 
language and vituperation in which 0*Connell not un- 
frequently indulged, no one can fail to admit that the 

Sneral moral tone pervading them was excellent, 
e never lost the opportunity of inculcating that his 
cause could only be successful by moral means. He 
denounced outrage and crime. He constantly repeated 
the phrase that those who committed crime were 
enemies to the cause of Ireland. He held up to 
odium the conduct of the insurgents in Canada, and 
he told the Catholics of Ireland not to follow this 
example. His scheme was that of i>eaccful agitation 
only. He desired the people to Ije submissive to 
the laws and loyal to the Crown, but he aimed at 
making them practically ungovernable. While stir- 
ring the passions of the people, as no one had ever 
attempted to do before, he made thorn shrink from 
violence. A policy such as this, and methods of 
the kind he adopted, necessitated an authority on 
the part of the leader uncjuestioned and unlimited. 
After the supersession of the older leaders of the 
Catholic cause. 0*Connell acquired this authority. 
not without occasional complaint, but without reserve. 
and he held it till the Catholic cause was gained. 
The cause of his great inlluence and authority over 
his countrymen was not his nuTe power of s|x-'ech. or 
even his deep personal sympathy with them ; it was 
grounded on his long years of patient lalx>ur on their 
behalf — on the conviction that during this period he 
had devoted all his great and varied powers to their 
cause; that he had fought the Government in every 
direction —in the law courts, on tht! public platform, in 
the press, and, finally, on the hustings -and had always 
♦ Pagan's "Life of O'Conncll," vol. i. p. 162. 
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been successful. He had raised them from a position 
of degradation to one of equality with their opponents : 
and in doing so he secured his influence over the hearts 
of nearly seven millions of people. 

Just in proportion, however, as 0*Connell had 
obtained this empire over these millions of Catholic 
Irishmen, and for the same reasons, he was hated by 
the governing classes of England. His policy and 
his success crossed their religious prejudices, their 
imperial instincts, their amour propre, at ever)' turn. 
There was no man more universally attacked and 
abused. He had humiliated their Government The 
English sense of law and order was revolted by the 
repeated outbreaks of crime and outrage in Ireland, 
which they attributed to his agitation. The process 
of political agitation was then new to Englishmen. 
Later, they adopted the method without acknowledg- 
ment, and without changing their opinions of its great 
professor. The Reform agitation, and that for the 
repeal of the corn laws, were conducted on the lines 
invented by O'Connell, and were successful ; yet the 
English people would not forgive him for his Catholic 
agitation, still less for that in favour of Repeal. To a 
recent time. English historians even have refused to 
do him justice, and have dwelt only on his defects. 
without recognition of his great qualities, or of his ser- 
vices to Ireland. Even so advanced a political thinker 
as Miss Martineau. one so imbued with Liberal ideas, 
never speaks of O'Connell but in terms of disparage- 
ment and contempt, accusing him of habitual unvera- 
city and want of courage.* His contemporaries in 
political life pursued him with even greater rancour. 
They affected to Ix,* disgusted with his violent lan- 
guage and his bitter invective — offences which they 
were ready to overlook in Hrougham, Lyndhurst, and 
Stanley. They were scandalized by his attacks on 

* Feminine spite could scarcely go further than where Miss 
Martineau. in speaking of (>eorge IV., says that '*he was in unreliable- 
ncss a match for O'Connell." — ** History of PIngland/' vol. iL p. 2c6. 
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the House of Lords, forgetting the attitude of that 
body to Irish questions. They could not forgive him 
for receiving tribute from the Irish people. Indeed, 
nothing contributed to O'Connells unpopularity in 
England so much as this. He was denounced as a 
mendicant agitator ; he was popularly known as the 
" Big Beggarman." * Yet, for services to his country- 
men in another popular cause, Cobden received as a 
personal gift, without any one raising an imputation 
against him, sums not much less than those freely 
given to O'Connell for labour, longer in point of time, 
and even more important in its results to Ireland. 
It may be worth while to recall his own answer to 
charges on this subject made by Lord Shrewsbury 
in 1842. ** I will not consent/* he wrote, "that my 
claim should be misunderstood. That claim mav be 
rejected, but it is understood in Ireland. For more 
than twenty years before Emancipation the burden 
of the cause was thrown upon me. I had to arranj^t! 
the meetings, to prepare the resolutions, to furnish 
replies to the correspondence, to examine the case 
of each person complaining of practical grievances, to 
rouse the torpid, to animate the lukewarm, to con- 
trol the violent and the great, to avoid the shoids 
and pitfalls of the law — to guard against multiplied 
treacher)', and at all times to oppose at every i>oint the 
powerful and wealthy enemies of the cause. At a 
period when my minutes counted by the guinea, 
when my hours were limited only by the e.xtent of my 

• In 1833, one of the leaders of the Ulster Tories, Mr. (Gordon. 
attacked 0*Connell in these terms, amid the cheers of the House: 
•* He would refer the House to one who had made money in Ireland, 
not as the inculcator of Christian truth, but as the minister of sedi- 
tioo. He could refer them to one whose exertions in that chararter 
had done more to feed the gibbet and to fill the convict ship than all 
the other causes that were active in that unhappy lountr}*. Nor 
were such exertions j»ratuitous ; for tlie penury of tlie poor, who had 
been the dupes of his delusions, was taxed to remunerate his services, 
and the tribute, as it was called, had been in many rases extorted 
under the threat of ecclesiastical anathemas in Ireland " 

X 
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physical and waking powers, when my meals were 
shortened by the narrowest space, and my sleep re- 
stricted to the earliest hours before dawn — ^at that 
period, and for more than twenty years, there was no 
day that I did not devote two hours, often much more, 
to the working out of the Catholic cause, and that 
without receiving or allowing the offer of any remune- 
ration even for personal expenditure. For four years 
I bore the entire expense of the Catholic agitation, 
without receiving the contribution of others to a 
greater amount than £7^ in the whole. Who shall 
repay me for the years of my buoyant youth ami 
cheerful manhood ; for the opportunity of acquirinij 
professional celebrity, and for the wealth which dis- 
tinction would ensure?"* He never received anv 
remuneration for these long years of service until after 
the passing of Catholic Emancipation. Thencefor- 
ward an annual collection was made for him, on a 
special day, in every parish in Ireland. He gave up, 
however, his legal practice, at which he was thtn 
realizing an income of j^QOOO a year, and devoted 
himself wholly to the service of his countr)'. He re- 
fused the offer of the Whig Government, in 183S, of 
one of the highest legal posts, that of Chief Baron 
of the Exchecjuer, in Ireland — an appointment which 
would have been most agreeable to him ; he declined it 
because he considered that, in the waning popularity of 
the Whig Government, his continued support of their 
administration was of the utmost importance to Ireland. 
His personal expenses connected with his position 
were very great, and he was unable, in spite of the 
generosity of the Irish people, to lay by anything ; and 
although he had inherited a considerable landed pro- 
perty from a relative, he died leaving his family but 
poorly provided for. He was justly proud of the fact 
that he was the only person on whom a voluntary 
annual tribute was ever Ixistowed by a nation.f 

• C)*Conncirs rc|)ly to I^rd Shrewsbury, p. 67. 

t (icncral Sir William Napier, a hi^h authority on a jjoini i«f 
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In political history of modem times there is scarcely 
to be found an instance of treatment similar to that 
accorded to O'Connell, during and after the period of 
Catholic Emancipation. lie came over to England in 
1829, with the unlimited confidence of a population, 
which was then little under one-third of that of the 
United Kingdom, and over whom he exercised an 
almost kingly sway. He had sustained almost alone 
the cause of this people for over twenty years, and had 
brought it to a successful issue, in spite of every diffi- 
culty and opposition. Wise and far-seeing statesmen 
would have done their utmost to conciliate such a 
leader. Yet Tories and Whigs vied with one another 
in treating him with indignity or neglect. Peel pur- 
posely framed the Catholic Rttlief Act so as to ex- 
clude him from its immediate benerit. and lo invalidate 
his recent election for Clare, in the vain hope that 
he might not be re-elected. The Whigs, after bene- 
fiting by his support in defeating their o|>ponents and 
carr)'ing Reform, refused to take him intt> their 
counsels; they neglected his claims upon them; they 
allowed the old system of Protectant Ascendency to be 
continued in the administration of Ireland, as though 
no relief Act had been passed. The later Whig 

honour* wrote of the O'ConnclI lril)utc as follows : — *' I dtm't a^Tcc 
that U'Connell gets his money wrongfully or nic.inly. He has untUr- 
takcD a great and excellent work, the frccin;: of his country front the 
most diabolical and horrible t}ranny that ever was endured : and as 
he is unable to do it by war he must do it by art. Hence many 
things he must submit to, many mean acts he must commit, because 
he has to do with the meanest and lowest nf men. Vou nul^e him 
harshly ; he does not do the thing in the noblest way, but he does iu 
If he did not take the money he would have been ilnven from his 
purpose long ago. He is a general, to be provided and paid for the 
take of his army and his cause. J)on*t run him ilown. or you ruin 
the only chance of yoK^x starving wretches here. who>e fate dei>ends 
on his success." — '' lafe of Sir William Najner," vol. L p. 458. 

Mr. Grcville also bore the same totimony. "U'C'onneirs de- 
pendence on his country's bounty in the rent that wa^ levied for so 
many years was alike honourable to the cuntnSutors and to the 
recipient. It was an income n<»bly ^iven and nt»bly earned '— The 
**ljreville Memoirs. " vol. iii. ]». So. 
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Government of Lord Melbourne, thoi^h it was en- 
tirely dependent for its existence upon the support of 
0*Connell and the Irish Catholic members, was still 
unwilling to concede his political claims, or to treat 
him as an equal, and as one entitled to share in the 
responsibilities and honours and benefits of office. 
The Whig leaders did not even accord to him the 
courtesy and social amenities due to a man of his 
eminence. Some of them refused even to meet him 
in society. Lord Lansdowne, at whose house there 
met all the eminent men of the day, never invited him. 
Guizot says that when he was in England it was with 
difficulty he succeeded in obtaining an interview with 
O'Connell, and that it was only by special favour they 
were invited to meet at dinner, and that after the 
dinner O'Connell left early, on hearing that other 
guests were expected, among whom he might be un- 
welcome. At a court levee which he attended in 1829. 
the King, on whom, when visiting Ireland in 1820, 
OConnell had lavished almost fulsome attentions, 
turned from him with an oath and refused to recognize 
him. When the** first gentleman in Europe" could 
behave in this way, it is not to be wondered at that 
society in London should follow suit 

OConncll appears to have been little affected in 
his political conduct by these rebuffs. It may be 
almost doubted whether he did not hold himself too 
cheap. He would have been fully justified in making 
the support of his party to Reform conditional upon a 
change of administration in Ireland, and even upon his 
own admission to the Cabinet as a pledge for this 
change. Still more, in the case of Lord Melbourne's 
Government, he might have insisted on a place in the 
Ministry. His ambition did not soar higher than the 
post of Attorney-General for Ireland, and even this 
was refused to him. Many men in his position would 
have been induced bv this treatment to sow difficulties 
and intrigues in Parliament. O'Connell did, indeed, 
on Irish questions most bitterly and most justifiably 
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oppose Lord Grey s Government ; but on every other 
question of English and Imperial politics he t;avc a 
steady and unvaryinjr support to the Liberal party, 
and rendered the utmost assistance in carr}'ing re- 
forms of all kinds. He boasted, with great justice, 
that the success of the Reform Act was due to the co- 
operation of himself and the Irish p<irty. He was an 
ardent supporter of other great reforms, such as negro 
emancipation, freedom from disabilities for Dissenters, 
and the admission of Jews to Parliament. He advo- 
cated free trade in the food of the people, and 
anticipated even Cobden in demanding the complete 
abolition of all duty on corn. He was distinctly in 
advance of his time on all questions of social reform. 
He was essentially, however, conservative in his 
general views of the rights of proiKirty, and freedom 
of contract between man and man. In 1H43, he 
expelled William Connor, a gentleman-farmer, from 
the Repeal Association for recommending a strike 
against rent till the claims of Ireland were fairly 
adjusted. He refused any co-o|XJration in his Irish 
policy from the Chartists ; he risked his |K)pularity 
in Ireland by denouncing the unwise restrictions 
of the trades-unions of Dublin, and was for several 
days hooted by the mob in Dublin on this account. 
He also refused to receive any supi)ort to his cause 
from the slave-owners of the Southern States of 
America. In religion, he was at all times a most 
devout member of the Catholic Church, and was much 
under the influence of its hierarchy, and in later lilc he 
was almost ascetic in his habits ; but his tolerance of 
the opinions of others was lil)eral in the l)est sense, 
aixl he never lost an opi)ortunity of giving example 
to others in this resi)ect. 

It has already been |)ointed out that CVConnell 
entered the House of Commons at the age of fifty- 
five — somewhat late for the commencc-ment of a new 
career; it is probable that the House of Commons 
did not hear him at his best. A long course of plat- 
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form oratory was not a good preparation for the more 
critical and refined audience of English members. 
He held his own, however, in the front rank with 
opponents of the highest quality, having to meet in 
conflict a succession of most eminent statesmen, and 
with little assistance among his own followers, ex- 
cept from Shell, who was a rhetorician rather than 
a debater or statesman. O'Connell, however, was 
equal to Stanley as a debater, though wanting in 
his elegance of style; he was scarcely inferior to 
Peel in his powerful exposition of a case, and in his 
logical development of a long argument, as in the case 
of his speech on the repeal of the Union in 1834. and 
still more so in his great speech on the same subject, 
to the Corporation of Dublin, in 1843 ; he was at least 
the equal of Disraeli in invective and sarcasm, when 
occasion required these weapons.* These merits, how- 
ever, were undoubtedly often obscured by breaches of 
conventional decorum sjHicially displeasing to the 
House of Commons, by rudeness of language amount- 
ing sometimes to scurrility, by a certain want of self- 
respect, and by recklessness of statement, which 
rendered him occasionally liable to the charge of un- 
truthfulness. These defects, however, were but small 
blemishes on his great merits ; and a just retrospect of 
his statesmanship and speeches must accord to his 
Parliamentary career a very high |X)sition — one which 
alone would entitle him to rank among the first 
statesmen of the day. 

O'Connell's first RejXial agitation, in 1830 to 1S34, 
was due. and justly due, to the treatment which 
Ireland received immediately after Catholic Emancijxi- 
tion— to the failure of Peel, and subsequently of Lord 

* It n)ay be worth while to quote Sir Robert Peers opinion k\ 
O'ConiuU as a sj)eaker. Some one had said of 0*CoDncll that he 
was a '* broj^iiiiig Irish fellow," whom no one would listen to. IVcl 
re|»licd, '• Nly own ojHniun, landidly, is that if I wanted an efBcient 
;ii](I elo«jucnt advocate, I would readily give up all the other omt(»r'^ 
ot ulh'iii wc I)a\c been talking, provided I had with mc this sanu- 
br«»guiiv Iri.>h tcllow." C)'N\ill haunt, p. 55. 
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Grey and Stanley, to carry out the principles of that 
measure to their logical conclusion in the practical 
administration of Ireland. There would have been 
no greater difficulty in Ministers coming to agreement 
with the Irish leader in 1830 than in 1S35. When 
taunted, in 1833, by StanUy for raising the question 
of Repeal, O'Connell said. ** As long as I could see 
the utility of the liritish Parliament, and an immense 
utih'ty may exist. I should prefer seeing this House 
doing justice to my countrymen, rather than that it 
should be done by a local hrgislature. I repeat it, 
though this avowal is likely to be turned against me 
in Ireland; but I adhere to it. for it is my abstract 
opinion. If I thought that the machinery of the 
present Government would work well for Ireland, 
there never lived a man more ready to f.icilitate its 
movements than I am. The only reason I have for 
being a Repealer is the injustice of the present 
Government/'* It is probable that in this agitation 
he had no expectation of immediate success, and that 
he used it as well for the puqiose of com|)clling the 
Government and Parlianunit to do justice to Ireland, 
and to change the policy of its administration, as with 
the hope of ultimately achieving the restoration of the 
Irish Parliament. He brought the cjuestion of Rc-peal 
before Parliament, in 1S34, with great reluctance, and 
only because he was compelled to tlo so by pressure 
from Ireland and bv taunts in I^ni/land. He said him- 
self, " I felt like a man who was going to jump into a 
cold bath; but I was obliged to make the plunge." f 
He felt that the question was |)rematurely forct-d u|)on 
Parliament, and that it would suffer in conseiiuencc. 
The crushing defeat which resultetl. and the fact that 
only a single English uKMiiber voted for the motion, 
justified this view, and extinguished for the time all 
hope or prospect for the cause. ** Nevertheless,'' he 
said, at a later period of his life. **one solitary good 

• Hansard, 3rd seric?, vol. \v. p. 8t> ^ 

t O'Neil Daunt's ** Personal Rcniinis«\iucsor OWmncr," \\ iS. 
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resulted from the discussion. It forced from the 
Imperial legislature a pledge to do full justice to 
Ireland — a pledge they have shamefully violated; 
and this legislative violation of a solemn pledge adds 
to the force and weight of the argument for Repeal." • 
There can be little doubt also that the discussion 
which took place on the motion produced a great 
effect on opinion in England, and compelled a change 
in policy of the Whig party, resulting in the retirement 
of Lord Grey and Mr. Stanley, and the subsequent 
formation of the Melbourne administration. O'Con- 
nell's bargain with this Whig Ministry was entirely 
disinterested. It was carried out on his part with 
perfect good faith, through the whole period from 
1835 to 1841 ; by his influence the Whigs were kept 
in power, in spite of the failure of the Government 
to carry the promised remedial measures through the 
House of Lords. There can be no doubt that the 
administration of Ireland by Lord Mulgrave and Mr. 
Drummond had much to do with the maintenance of 
this entente cordiale, and if the Government had been 
equally successful in Parliament, it is possible that 
Ireland mi^ht have been propitiated. 

After the accession of Peels Ministry in 1S41, 
O'Connell was impelled to renew the Repeal agitation 
by the failure of the Whigs to carry their Irish 
measures through the House of Lords ; by his long 
past ex|)ericnce of Peel's policy to Ireland ; by his 
personal animosity to Peel ; by the condemnation of 
the Lords of the Irish administration of Lord Mul- 
grave and Mr. Drummond ; by his conviction that 
nothing could be gained for Ireland, except by agita- 
tion brought to the very brink of civil war. That 
O'Connell was perfectly justified in mooting the ques- 
tion of Repeal from a constitutional point of view, 
no one can now doubt ; he had himself opposed the 
p>licy of the Parliamentary measures by which the 
Union was carried: he had recollected the Irish Par- 
• U'Ncil l>aunt's '* IVrsunal Kcininisicnccb of O'ConncH/' |\ 81. 
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liament in its full vigour ; the repeal of the Act wai 
as proper a subject for discussion both in Parliament 
and on the platform as any other popular demand. 
It has been doubted whether, in the commencement 
of the second agitation for Repeal he had more hopes 
of success than in the first : and whether he did not 
again aim, by threats of Repeal, at bringing pressure to 
bear on the Government for a change of policy, and 
to secure the passing through Parliament of measures 
he considered essential to Ireland. The success, 
however, of the movement in Irehuul was immense. 
It roused the popular enthusiasm even more than 
had the movement for Catholic Kmancipation. With 
the rising tide of popular feeling, his own ho|>es and 
expectations increased. He might well conceive 
that the same methods, which had caused relief for 
the Catholics, would, in the intt^nsity of public feeling 
in Ireland, serve him for carrying the greater question 
of Repeal. He had, perhaps, an exaggerated view 
of the effects of a pojuilar movement. He con- 
stantly used the phrase that "there is a moral 
electricity in the continuous expression of public 
opinion concentrated on a single point j^erfectly irre- 
sistible in its efficacy." Looking to the proportion 
which the Irish then bore to the people of Kngland, 
he might not unreasonably think that if he could so 
consolidate public opinion in Ireland, as to make the 
country practically ungovernable by the I^nglish 
Government, without resort to force or open rebellion, 
he might succeed in com|x;lling Parliament to concede 
his demands. He attempted a task, however, beyond 
his physical powers, at the age he had attained. He 
was unable to take advantage of the breakdown of the 
prosecution, and of the discredit cast ujx^n the adminis- 
tration of Peel, by the reversal by the I louse of 
I^rds of the verdict of the packed jury in Ireland, 
and of the partisan decision of the Irish judges. In 
his earlier davs, there can be little doubt that he wouKl 
have made great use of this victory ; he might have 
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carried his policy to the point of superseding the 
British Government throughout the greater part of 
Ireland. His strength, however, was already spent: 
he was unable any longer to initiate ; he could not keep 
under control the more ardent spirits of his party ; he 
could not prevent a disastrous split among his followers. 
It is not yet possible, after an interval of forty 
years, to pass a final judgment on the policy which 
O'Connell advocated, or the methods which he adopted 
for the purpose of accomplishing his aims. The clos':^ 
of his life was in unhappy contrast to its general 
tenor ; a sense of failure in his last great effort dis- 
heartened him ; the defection of friends, and the con- 
sciousness of inability to direct the movement, must 
have saddened him ; and to this was added the j^rirf 
caused by the crushing calamity of the Irish famine, 
which, to a man of his sensitive nature, was almost 
overwhelming. He, better than any one, appreciateil 
the extent of this terrible crisis, and the effect it wouM 
have upon his country. He died under a sense of 
gloom and despondency which few public men of his 
station have had to endure. Whatever mav have 
been his faults, history must concede to him the 
position of the greatest man whom Ireland has pro- 
duced ; one who lifted a subject race from degradation 
and servility to a position of equality with its oppressors, 
who claimed for his country through long years a 
restoration of those rights of self-government of which 
it had been unjustly deprived, and who to all ages will 
1k! loved by Irishmen for those sympathetic qualities 
which, for them mor(! than most [people, were the 
necessary conditions of leadership. There are two 
tests of statesmanship — the one the actual work a 
statesman accomplishes ; the other what he has striven 
lor, but failed to accomplish. 0*Connell will stand 
such tests better than most, if not all, of his con- 
temporaries. No one accom|)lished more for his 
It'llow-citizens, in obtaining their emancip^ilion from 
laws unjust and mischievous, and in raising their 
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whole status. No one was more uniformly in advance 
of his time in advocatini^ gnat chanj^^rs, tending to 
the political, material, and moral well-being of Ireland. 
A better epitaph could not perhaps be written on 
O'Connells tomb than his own eloquent words : 
" Grattan stood over the cradle of his country and 
followed her hearse. To me it has been given to 
sound the trumpet of her resurrection, and proclaim 
to the world that she is not dead, but sleepeth.'' 




^ 
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CHAPTER III. 

TiiK death of O'Connell would have produced more 
serious effects upon the fortunes of Ireland, if it had 
not been that already his failure of health, on his 
release from prison, and his consequent inability to 
control the new elements growing up in the countr\% 
had led to dissensions and schisms among the national 
j>arty. H is death left the moderate section of the old 
Repeal Association practically without a leader, or an 
efficient exponent of their views. For a time, his son. 
John O'Connell, acted as his successor, but he was 
unequal to the task; he had no authority in Ireland 
except what was due to the name he bore, and he 
carri(-d no weight in Parliament ; under his leadership 
the Association melted away, and soon disappeared. 
The more advanced and active men of the party had 
already ranged themselves under Smith O'Brien, 
Duffy. Meagher, and Mitchell, in their independent 
confederation. This body, no longer influenced by 
the superior authority of the Repeal Association under 
O'Connell, now hurried onwards in a course, to which 
its members had long been logically committed — 
that of physical conflict with the Government 

Many circumstances tended to hasten on this issue. 
The distress in Ireland in the early part of 1847 ^^^ 
been terrible : famine and consequent fever and emi- 
i^aation had diminished its population ; the poverty of 
some districts was most deplorable ; no attempt had 
l)erii made by the Government to legislate in the 
direction of saving the poorer tenants from the harsh 
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processes of the eviction law ; the Poor Law Act of 
this year, refusing relief to tenants, who were in the 
occupation of more than a quarter of an acre of land, 
added enormously to the number of those who were 
compelled to give up their holdings. The agrarian diffi- 
culty, thus brought to a crisis, gave rise to outrages 
and crime of a most serious character. The Irish 
Government, as usual, attributed these disturbance's 
to the action of agitators, rather than to the inherent 
evils of the land system, and to its own neglect of 
remedial measures. 

Parliament was summoned in Nov(?mber, and the 
Ministers, forgetting that they owed their position to 
the rejection of the Coercion Hill of Sir Rolx:rt Peel, 
in the previous year, now brought in a vctv similar 
measure. It was based upon tlie familiar mrthcxi of 
enabling the Lord Lieutenant to proclaim districts, 
within which exceptional powers were given to thr 
Executive, of forbidding the carr\ing of arms, of com- 
pelling people to remain at home after dark, and of 
employing a greater number of police at the charge of 
the district. Peel gave a hearty sup[)ort to it ; he 
disclaimed any wish to trium|)h over the administra- 
tion, and he reminded his own friends that the best 
reparation, that could be made to his own defeated 
Government, was to assist their successors in passing 

measure for Ireland. He admitted that coercion 
no remedy for the social evils of Ireland, but he 
could not postpone it until he had remedial measures 
before him. Mr. Disraeli, on behalf of the main body 
of the Tory party, also supported it, endeavouring to 
distinguish the position from that of the previous year, 
by pomting out that it was the long delay Ix'tween the 
introduction of the Coercion Bill and its second reading 
which had induced him and his friends to vote 
against it The measure was feebly resisteil by John 
OConnell and a small section of Irish members, but 
was carried against a minority not exceeding twenty. 
Smith O'Brien, who was the sole representative of 
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the more advanced section of the Irish party, made 
his appearance in the House on the third reading of 
this measure, and delivered a powerful speech against it. 

Meanwhile events were brewing on the Continent 
which were to produce a powerful effect on Ireland. 
A revolution broke out in France early in 1848, which 
swept away the Orleans Monarchy, and replaced it by 
a Republican Government ; and from this centre a 
revolutionary wave swept over a great part of Europe, 
resulting in the overthrow of many existing institutions. 
It had a rapid effect upon Ireland ; it fomented the 
disaffection already rife there. Revolutionary^ pajx.Ts. 
such as the Lnitcd Irishman, were started, advocatinsr 
rt^bellion and separation from England. Clubs of an 
equally advanced and rebellious character were founded 
in Dublin and othrr larire towns — such as the EmnKt 
Club and the Sarstield Club. Smith O'Brien, in the 
Confederation, moved an address, congratulating the 
I'rench people on their action, and on the establishment 
of the Republic ; and a deputation was sent over to 
Paris, consisting of O'Brien and Meagher, to convey 
their irood wishes to Lamartine as the head of the 
PVench Ciovcrnmcnt. 

The British Government met these movements 
with strong measures, calculated to bring the dis- 
affection to an immediate issue. They prosecuted 
Smith OBrien, Meagher, and Mitchell for seditious 
spreches and writings. They applied to Parliament 
for a series of measures strengthening the jwwers of 
the executive. The first of these was a Bill, appli- 
cable to the whole of the United Kingdom, for simpli- 
fying the law of treason — a Bill which, when passes! 
into law. was known as the Treason I-'elony Act, 
Smith O'Brien, returning from France, appeared in 
the 1 louse of Commons in time to oppose this measure 
on its second reading, and, amid great disturbance 
aiul most hostile expressions from all sides of the 
House, delivered against it his last speech in Parlia- 
ment. "I see in this measure," he said, "a new 
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attempt to meet the claims of Ireland by coercion 
rather than by concili«ition. The people will laugh at 
your attempt to indict a nation. In the year 1842, 
before I joined the Repeal Association, I felt it my 
duty to make a last app(*al in this House, askintj from 
them what was then called * justice to Ireland / that is, 
a series of measures adculatcd to give satisfaction to 
the Irish people, consistent with the maintenance of 
the union between the two countries. You refused 
that appeal. You have now one other opportunity 
of meeting the demands of that nation, by yielding to 
their cLiims for a separate legislature -for the princi|)le 
of self-government, as under the ancient constitution 
of Ireland. ... I have been called a traitor. I do 
not profess disloyalty to the ( hieen of liingland. Hut 
if it is treason to profess dislovallv to this 1 loustr. and 
to the Government of Ireland bv tlu: Parliament of 
Great Britain — if that be treason, I avow tlur treason. 
Nay, more; I say it shall be tin* study of my life to 
overthrow the dominion of this Parliament oxer 
Ireland. It has been said that I went to l*'ranc(! for 
the purix)sc of enlisting P'renvh aid — that is to say. 
armed aid. This is a inisajiprrhension. If I hail 
gone to France asking for aid of an aruK^d kiml, 
believe me, I should have come back accompanied by 
a tolerably large Kgion of troops. . . . Thti language 
I have held in Ireland and in 1^'rancc to my country- 
men has been this — that Irish freedom must be won 
by Irish courage and Irish firmness. I have no desire 
to impose on my country one dc*scri|)ti(»n of s<jrvituile 
for another; for I believe that the liberty of Ireland, 
and its redemption from its present |)osiiion. were they 
won by foreign bayonets, could not be retained in its 
possession by foreign bayontrts ; and therefore it is 
not my desire, or my intention, to pl.ice my country 
under foreign dominion. . . . Now. I avow the fact - 
I know not whether it be illev/al or not— that I have 
been instrumental in asking my countrymen t<^ arm. 
There is not a nation, I b*:lieve. in Muro|)c. which does 
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not make it part of its duty to instruct its citizens in 
the use of arms ; and I conceive that it is the peculiar 
duty of the Irish people to obtain the possession of 
arms at a time when you tell them you are prepared 
to crush their expression of opinion, not by argument. 
but by brute force. I ask them to arm now, for the 
preservation of order, as well as for the purpose of 
acquiring their liberties." 

0*Brien then read a resolution, passed at the last 
meeting of the Irish Confederation : " Resolved, that 
we hereby repudiate, as a gross calumny, the imputa- 
tion thrown out upon us by Lord John Russell, that 
the object of this Confederation is social disorder, and 
a violent separation from Great Britain ; and we 
hereby declare that our object is now, as it always 
was, the legislative independence of Ireland, and 
thereby the maintenance of social order; and we 
desire that such independence may be obtained, if 
possible, without civil war." He then proceeded : 
" W'e have, at the suggestion of the late illustrious 
leader of the Irish people, recommended our countr\-- 
men to send to the metropolis of Ireland a national 
council, to be composed of three hundred persons. 
With all deference to the Irish members in this House. 
we do feel that they are not exponents of the Irish 
nation, one in a hundred of whom only is represented 
in this House. We are therefore prepared to call 
upon the people of Ireland to send to Dublin such a 
board ; and with that body I would recommend the 
Ciovernment to enter into early and earnest negotia- 
tions, for the purpose of effecting an amicable settle- 
ment of the question now at issue between the two 
countries." The latter part of the speech was scarcely 
audible amid the chorus of frantic yells. Mr. John 
O'Connell, while voting against the Bill, on the ground 
that the law was inadecjuate without it. concurred in 
exccnitini; many of the speeches recently uttered in 
Ireland, and in condemning the insane criminality of 
th()S(! who were exciting that country to rebellion. 
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Mr. Bright also spoke and voted against the measure. 
It passed, however, by a majority of 283 to 24. 

The trials of O'Brien and McajLjher for sedition 
took place shortly after, but in neither case were 
verdicts obtained by the Crown. The juries were 
most carefully selected or packed ; but a sinjjle 
Catholic juror in each case cscajxid the vij^ilance of the 
Crown lawyers, and would not join in findinjj verdicts 
against them. Mitchell also was tried under the recent 
Treason F'elony Act, and in his case a jur\' was sworn 
on which there was not a single Catholic ; twenty 
Catholics were ordered by the Crown lawyers to stand 
aside, and the jury finally consisted of twelve Protes- 
tants of the most Orange dye. They found Mitchell 
guilty, and he was sentenced to fourteen years* trans- 

Eortation. Within two hours after the sentence, he was 
urried on board an armed steamer, and was conveve<l 
away from his countr)'. Dubh'n had bren filled with 
troops to provide against a possible attempt to rescue 
him. In the House of Commons, an attack was made 
on the Government for packing the jury in MitchelFs 
case ; but Lord J. Russell, who had been foremost in de- 
nouncing this process in O'Connell's case, now defendtrd 
it, and had the assurance to say that express orders had 
been given to the Crown lawyers not to order jurors 
to stand aside because they were Catholics. 

Later in the session. Parliament, under the influence 
of fear caused by the revolutions in Europe, and by the 
Chartist movement in England, passed several other 
Acts for strengthening the powers of the Ciovernmeni in 
Ireland — a measure for suspending the Habeas Corpus 
Act, another for the removal of aliens, others for pro- 
hibiting unlawful oaths, etc.. making altogether six 
coercion Acts in the year. Of remedial measures the 
Government had promised, at the commencement of 
the session, a tenants com{X!nsation Bill, a Itill to 
reform the grand juries, and a m(*asure facilitating the 
sale of encumbered estates. The first of these, a 
measure almost identical with Stanleys Hill of 1845, 
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was introduced and was referred to a committee, but 
was not proceeded with further, while a proposal of 
Mr. Sharman Crawford to extend the tenant-right 
custom of Ulster to the rest of Ireland was rejected 
by a majority of 145 to 122. The second never saw 
the light. The last alone was carried, but proved to 
be ineffectual. 

After the suspension of the Habeas Corpus Act, 
the Irish Government at once took the initiative against 
the leaders of the various clubs and local organizations. 
It arrested and imprisoned, by warrants of the Lord 
Lieutenant, and without any legal process, one hundred 
and eighteen of these men, including Duffy, Martin. 
O'Doghcrty. and Williams. O'Brien was in Wexford 
when he heard of these proceedings, and he was soon 
after joined by Dillon and Meagher. O'Brien appears 
to have lost his head ; he took the field against the 
Government without arms or stores or provisions, and 
with a mere handful of men. He wandered vaguely 
and without any definite purpose from place to place. 
followed bv about three hundred men, whose numbers 
were at times increased by bands of peasants, who as 
speedily melted away, partly from want of food, partly 
by the advice of the Catholic clergy. No persons of 
influence or position joined in his enterprise. The 
priests without exception held aloof from it. Under 
these depressinij circumstances, the outbreak was as 
hopeless and even absurd as that of Emmet. O'Brien 
and his few h^llowers made a final attack on a cottage 
at Mnniscorthy, held by a small band of armed police. 
and. on bcintj repulsed, were compelled to surrender 
in a garden attached to the cottage under circum- 
stances which completely extinguished the enterprise. 

O'Hrien and his principal comrades were tried for 
hiijh treason, were found guilty, and were sentenced 
to death. '\\\k\\ declined to accept a commutation of 
these sentenc(*s to transportation for life. It was 
necessary to obtain an Act of Parliament authorizing 
their transportation, and they were finally shipped to 
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Van Diemen's Land as common convicts. Duffy was 
twice tried for seditious libel, but on neither occasion 
would the jury agree, and he was finally released. At 
one of the last meetings held in Conciliation Hall, 
John O'Connell pointed to the sad fate of those who 
had disregarded the counsels of the Liberator, and, 
drawing a moral from their case, entreated the i>eople 
of Ireland to sustain him in a constitutional agitation 
and in peaceful appeals to Parliament. 

In the following session of 1849, the Government 
again applied for a renewal of the measure suspend- 
ing the Habeas Corpus Act, and in spite of the 
opposition of John O'Connell and a small section of 
Irish members, but supported by Peel and the Tory 
party, had no difficulty in obt;iining it from Parliament. 
Distress, resulting from the failure of potatoes, still 
continued in many parts of Ireland, and it was again 
necessary to make special provisions. A grant of 
jf 50,000 was made by Parliament to the distresst^d 
unions, and a further contribution was levied for the 
same purpose by a general rate in aid over the whole of 
Ireland. The Bill for this purpose led to very im- 
portant debates, in which Sir Robert Peel spoke twice 
at length on the subject of Ireland, and elaborated a 
plan for dealing with the poorer parts of that country. 
He recommended the appointment of a commission 
with vigorous and concentrated control over these 
districts, and with powers to effect new settlements 
there on the model of the plantations in Ulster; he 
proposed that it should Ix! emjx)wcred to buy out the 
existing landlords, to emigrate the redundant popula- 
tion, to settle English farmers there, and eventually to 
resell the land to English capitalists ; he ((uoted the 
authority of Lord Bacon for such a plan.* He also 
ui^ged on the Government the extreme importance of 
passing an eflectual measure for the sale of encumbered 
estates throughout the whole of Ireland. Mr. Disraeli. 
in the second debate on this subject, criticised Peel's 

^ Hansard, 3rd scries, vol. ciiL p. 179. 
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project unfavourably : '* The characteristic feature of 
the scheme was that the State was to appropriate 
to itself those vast regions which were the scenes 
of so much misgovernment and misery, and which, 
under a happier management, might lead to the 
regeneration of Ireland. He could not but infer from 
the scheme, as developed, that Sir Robert Peel antici- 
pated a considerable home colonization in Connaught. 
But he saw great difficulty in the way of planting 
forced colonies in the west, and extreme dangers in the 
consequences if they could succeed in so doing. The 
colonies planted by James I. were sustained in the 
midst of difficulties by a community of religious feeling 
and sentiment. But no such element of success could 
enter into the colonies anticipated in the west. The 
farmers who would be planted there would be mostly 
Protestants, and a religious struggle would arise, which, 
in addition to the adverse claims of the population 
already on the spot, would render it necessary for the 
colonists to maintain themselves by force of arms in 
their new location. Such a state of things would be 
no step towards the regeneration of Ireland.*'* The 
previous debate was notable for an important speech of 
Mr. Bright, the first of a long series, spread over many 
years, in which he urged reforms for Ireland. ** Ire- 
land," he said, ** had for ages been entirely governed 
through its landlords. The pernicious principle on 
which it had been ruled through them was still in 
practical operation. The pivot on which the Govern- 
ment of Ireland had turned, and on which it still con- 
tinued to revolve, was that of force and alms. They 
had fifty thousand men in that country armed to the 
teeth to keep the i)eople down, and they were annually 
voting away large sums of money to keep them alive. 
Tried by its fruits this system was a palpable failure." 
He proceeded to review the whole system of real 
property tenure in Ireland, inveighing against the 
strict and cumbrous system of entail, the law of 

* Hansard, 3rd series, vol. civ. p. 19a 
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primogeniture, and their consequences, the complication 
of titles, and against the pride and extravagance of the 
Irish gentry. "In the state of the land question lay 
the real difficulty of the country. They must free the 
land and facilitate its transfer ere they could hope 
to eflect anything like a permanent regeneration of 
Ireland," 

The debate led to the proposal of a fuller and more 
complete measure for the sale of encumbered estates in 
Ireland, which had long been urged on the Govern- 
ment by Sir Robert Peel, and which was now cordially 
supported by him. It was proposed to appoint a 
special Commission for the sale of landed estates on 
the petition of encumbrancers or creditors, and with 
full power to cut all the legal knots and intricacies 
in which Irish properties were involved, to give 
ParliaJhentary titles to the new purchasers, and to 
distribute the proceeds among the persons interested. 
The measure was accepted by all parties without ob- 
jection. It was believed by its authors that it would 
nave the effect of introducing a new class of owners — 
Englishmen and Scotchmen, with large capital, which 
they would be able and willing to expend in improving 
the land in Ireland. In other words, it contemplated 
the introduction of the Knglish system of land-owner- 
ship, where all substantial improvements are effected 
by the capital of the landlords, and where the tenants 
supply only the capital sufficient for stocking and 
cultivating the land, in lieu of the Irish system, where. 
as a rule, nothing has been done by the landlords, and 
where the tenants have made whatever improvements 
have been effected, even in drainage and the erection 
of houses and farm-buildings. It was a land reform 
essentially based on English methods and English ideas, 
and without knowledge of or consideration for Irish 
methods, or of the rights, which had grown up under 
the Irish system. It does not appear to have occurred 
to any one that some protection should be accorded 
to the tenants in respect of their past improvements. 
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when they were about to be handed over to new land- 
lords, who were expected and intended to deal with 
the land in a different spirit. With full knowledge of 
the conditions of Irish tenancy laid bare by the Devon 
Commission, it seems strange indeed that no heed was 
given to the tenants* interests. Nothing could have 
been easier than to provide that no sale should take 
place under the exceptional powers proposed to be 
conferred, unless some security was provided, sufficient, 
in the view of the court, to save the tenants from 
injustice on the part of the new purchasers. No such 
course was taken, and no thought was given for the 
tenants interests ; nor does it appear that any amend- 
ments were proposed in this sense by Mr. Sharman 
Crawford or other representatives from Ireland, who had 
advocated the claims of Irish tenants. 

As a result, most serious consequences foIlow*ed, the 
full bearing of which appeared only in later years. 
Although at law the Irish tenants, whether in Ulster or 
in other parts of Ireland, were at this time entirely with- 
out protection for the value of the improvements which 
they had effected ; yet, under the practice as recognized 
by the universal custom of the country, and often 
enforced by the violent methods of agrarian outrage, 
the landlords did not, or could not, raise their rents, so 
as to appropriate the tenants' interest Nowhere was 
this more clearly understood and acted upon than in 
Ulster, and the tenant-right custom of that province 
was enforced by a general combination of the tenants. 
and its rare breach was generally followed by murder of 
the agent or landlord. The older class of landlords. 
in whose families estates had been held for centuries. 
generally recognized and acted on their moral obliga- 
tions. Under the Encumbered Estates Act, large 
numbers of landlords of this class were compelled to 
sell their properties. The land passed by purchase into 
the hands of a very different class of owners. So far 
as th<' Ac t contemplated the introduction of English 
capital and English landlords, it was a failure. In the 
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eight years following the Act, 3197 properties were 
sold by the Commission for upwards of twenty millions 
sterling. They were bought by 7216 purchasers, of 
whom only 314 were Englishmen or Scotchmen, show- 
ing that substantially the new purchasers were Irishmen 
buying with Irish capital. 

These new Irish purchasers were of a different class 
from the former owners. They bought with a view 
to investment only, and with the intent of making as 
much as possible out of the land. They came into 
possession of the land, without knowing anything of the 
traditions of the estate, or of the former relations of the 
tenants to their landlords. They felt no compunction 
in raising their rents to the full rack-rent value of the 
land, wholly regardless of the tenants* interest. On the 
other hand, they did not, any more than the older land- 
lords, expend any capital of their own on the land. The 
system which had prevailed in Ireland continued as in 
the past, with this difference, that the tenants had less 
moral security for any capital in money or labour, which 
they expended on their holdings, just in proportion as 
the new class of landlords, ignorant of the traditions of 
the property, were likely to take advantage of their 
l^;al position in screwing up their rents, or in clearing 
their estates. The measure, therefore, failed in its 
central idea of introducing the English system of im- 
proving landlords, who would stimulate the expenditure 
of capital on the land, while it entailed a vast amount 
of hardship on individual tenants, by introducing a new 
dass of landlords, unacquainted with the custom of the 
country, and bent only on making the utmost out of 
the land, by raising their rents on the tenants* im- 
provements. 

Peel must be considered largely responsible for 
this failure. The measure was due mainly to his 
inspiration. He had apix)inted the Devon Com- 
mission. He must have studied its reports sufficiently 
to justify his Tenants* Compensation Bill of 1845. and 
he must have known how completely the tenants 
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were at the mercy of the landlords in respect of past 
improvements. As it was, the measure produced very 
little good beyond enabling a certain number of mort- 
gagees and encumbrancers to realize quickly their 
interests. Many old Irish families were ruined by 
being compelled to sell at a time, when landed property 
in Ireland was most seriously depreciated, and when 
no margin was left for them after payment of the 
various charges, while their tenants suffered from being 
handed over to new masters who knew not Joseph. 

In the following year (1850), Lord John Russell 
introduced two very important measures for Ireland, 
the one for extending the franchise, the other for 
abolishing the Lord Lieutenancy, and substituting for 
it a Secretary of State for Ireland. As regards the 
first, the results of the Reform Act of 1832 had even- 
year become more unsatisfactory ; the county electors 
for the whole of Ireland were now diminished in 
number to less than 30,000. It was proposed to reduce 
the qualification from ;^50 annual value to £Z^ which 
would have raised the number of voters to 264,000. 
The measure was opposed in the Commons by the 
main body of Tories, but was supported by Peel. In 
the Lords, at the instance of Stanley, the qualification 
was raised to ^15, which would have reduced the 
proposed enfranchisement by one-half. On its return 
to the Commons, Lord John Russell offered a com- 
promise by inserting a ;^I2 qualification, by which it 
was expected that the county electors would be 
increased to 172,000. This was finally accepted by 
the Lords, and the measure became law. The debate 
on the other measure, for suppressing the Lord Lieu- 
tenancy of Ireland, was an interesting one. Lord 
John Russell pointed out that few would deny that 
when two countries were united there ought to be one 
administration only. This was the opinion of Lord 
Somers at the time of the union with Scotland. But 
at the time of the union with Ireland temporary objec- 
tions existed to the extinction of the Viceroyship. He 
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showed that the existing relations of the administrations 
of the two countries were unsatisfactory, as there was 
no Minister specially entrusted with the representation 
of Ireland in the Cabinet. So much had this inconveni- 
ence been felt, that a Chief Secretary for Ireland had 
not unfrequently been placed in the Cabinet, who jjave 
instructions to his own chief, and who was, therefore, 
the virtual governor of Ireland. The Lord Lieutenant 
was placed in a very anomalous position ; he was asked 
for everything, and blamed for everything, without 
having the power belonging to his situation ; he had 
the responsibility, but not the freedom and action of a 
Minister of the Crown ; he was an object of jealousy, 
resentment, and oblocjuy to different parties in 
Ireland. By blending the Irish administration with 
that of the United Kingdom, these feelings would be 
extinguished. In answer to the objection that the 
measure might tend to withdraw the nobility and 
gentry of Ireland still more from that country, he 
announced that it was the intention of the Queen. 
from time to time, to visit Ireland, and with that 
object the residence at Dioenix Park would be main- 
tained. Peel doubted the expediency of the measure. 
but was not unwilling to see it tried. He admitted the 
anomalous position of the Chief Secretary for Ireland 
since the Union. He objected, however, to the ap- 
pointment of a fourth Secretary of State specially for 
Irish business, and considered that the Chief Secretary 
of State should be responsible for all the three king- 
doms. The measure was ver)' distasteful to many of 
the Irish members, who considered that it destroyed 
the last vestige of an independent and separate adminis- 
tration in Ireland ; and tliough it was carried on the 
second reading by a large majority — 295 to 70 — it was 
not further proceeded with, and never saw the light 
again. 

The speech, which Sir Robert Peel made on this 
measure, was the last in which he dealt on Irish ques- 
tions. A few weeks later he was thrown heavily from 
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his horse, while riding on Constitution Hill, and died 
four days later from the effects of the fall. At the age 
of sixty-two, he was still in the prime of life ; and 
though more than forty years had elapsed since his 
first introduction to official life, there was every reason 
to hope that he might render much further service to 
the country. He had never made better or more 
powerful speeches than those delivered during this last 
session, and his conduct in an independent position. 
since his ejection from office in 1846, had increased his 
authority and weight with the country. He occupied 
a position of great power without the restraints of office. 
Of Peel's policy and action during his long career 
as an English Minister, and on Imperial questions, 
common to the United Kingdom, it is difficult to 
speak in terms too favourable. His financial measures 
for the reform of the currency, and in relation to the 
Bank Charter, were of the highest order ; in economic 
reforms, and in careful administration of the finances 
of the country, he has never been surpassed, and 
economists look back to his Government of 1841-46 
with a sense of reproach to subsequent Govern- 
ments, which have often professed, but have rarely 
practised, economy ; in foreign affairs he was prudent 
and sagacious, ever anxious to avoid war by soothing 
international difficulties ; in questions of social reform, 
which had not become the subject of party conflict 
he was as advanced as any practical statesman of his 
day ; he carried, when Home Secretary, the great 
reforms of our penal laws which had long been advo- 
cated by Mackintosh, Romilly, and Brougham. Above 
all, he will ever be gratefully remembered for having 
carried the great measure which opened our ports to 
the commerce of all the world, and freed the food of the 
people. To the sound policy of this he had been 
converted by argument and experience, till he was the 
chief agent in the greatest of all fiscal and economic 
reforms, and not merely the unwilling instrument in 
carrying out a policy which agitation had made in- 
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evitable. The same high praise, however, cannot be 
accorded in relation to Sir Robert Peel in respect of his 
Irish policy. His connection with Ireland during his 
long political career was very close. Looking back at 
his forty years of political experience, it is not too 
much to say that no statesman of his day had so great 
an influence on the legislation and administration of 
Ireland. More than any of his contemporaries, he 
was responsible for the policy of England to that 
country during this long period. At the outset of his 
career he was Irish Secretary for the long term of five 
years, and already showed his strength of will and 
character by practically guiding the Irish policy of his 
Government, for little was heard of the i-ord Lieu- 
tenant or the Home Secretar)-. He gave his utmost 
support to the party of Protestant Ascendency, and 
there was no indication of any views beyond those of 
the intolerant faction to which he had allied himself. 

The impressions which Peel received in Irelaml 
must have largely imbued his mind during the whole of 
his political life, and although later he cut himself adrift 
from the Orange party, and honestly endeavoured to 
deal with Irish questions from an impartial point of 
view, he never lost his distrust and dislike of O'Connell 
and of the Catholic party. Apart, however, from his 
prejudices, he appears to have been wanting in personal 
sympathy, a quality so essential for the government of 
Irishmen. There was a constitutional coldness about 
him, from which he was never quite free, even in the 
heat of Parliamentary contlict. Lord Shaftesbury has 
said of him that he was '* like an iceberg with a slight 
thaw on the surface ; '* * and O'Connell. alluding to the 
same qualities in coarser language, said. " Peels smile 
is like the silver plate on a coffin.*' Later, when 
Peel was Home Secretary between 1S21 and 1827. he 
was again responsible for the Irish policy of his 
Government, and was chiefly concerned in directing it. 
for the Irish Secretary in this case was quite subonli- 

• " Life of Lord Shaftesbury." vol. i. p. 341. 
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nate. During this period he must be held mainly 
responsible for the refusal of the Catholic claims. After 
the accession of Canning to the Ministry in 1822, Peel 
was the only prominent member of it in the House of 
Commons who was opposed to these claims ; it can 
scarcely be doubted that if he had consented to give 
way, or if he had refused to be a party to resistance, it 
would have been impossible to form an administration. 
on the principle of maintaining the exclusion of the 
Catholics from Parliament. It was due, therefore, 
mainly to Peel that England refused these claims at 
a time when the question was still in the phase of 
reasonable and constitutional demand. 

On the death of Canning, Peel again consented to 
become the leader in the House of Commons of a 
Government pledged to resist the Catholics, and yet, 
before many months were past, he was compelled to 
concede to violence and menace what he had refused 
to argument and reason. To Peel, again, must be 
attributed the unfortunate measures and policy by 
which the concession to the Catholics was accom- 
panied and followed, the restriction of the franchise of 
Ireland, the exclusion of 0*Connell from the benefit 
of the Act, the denial to him and others of their just 
claims for precedence at the Irish Bar, and the con- 
tinuance of the exclusive system of administration in 
Ireland, on the principles of the Protestant Ascendency. 
It is certain that the long delay in making the con- 
cession, the mode in which it was finally effected. 
the humiliation to the Government in yielding to 
threats, and the irritating measures with which the 
Relief Act was accompanied, destroyed whatever 
prospect there had been that this great measure would 
tranquillize Ireland, and would make the Union ac- 
ceptable to its people ; and for this failure Peel, more 
than any of his contemporaries, must be held respon- 
sible.* Later, when the Melbourne Government was 

• OX'onncll had foretold this in his evidence before the Com- 
mittee of the House of Lords in 1828. He said, *' Unless Emana- 
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formed, on the basis of an agreement with O'Connell, 
for carrying remedial measures for Ireland, and for ad- 
ministering that country on principles the reverse of 
those so long maintained by the Protestant Ascendency, 
the attitude of the Tory party must be mainly attributed 
to Peel. He was during this period their trusted 
leader, with unquestioned authority. His avowed 
policy was to make the Irish policy of the Govern- 
ment the main platform of party attack, to resist their 
measures to the utmost in the House of Commons, and, 
when beaten there, to use his majority in the House of 
Lords for the purpose of defeating them ; and further, 
to use the authority and weight of that House for 
the purpose of harassing and weakening the adminis- 
tration of Ireland by Lord Mulgrave and Mr. Drum- 
mond. In these efforts he was most successful, but at 
a very serious cost to the permanent interests of the 
empire and the relations of the two countries. The 
course pursued completely alienated the National party 
in Ireland, which had been appeased by the action of 
the Whig Government, and led directly to the re- 
opening of the question of Repeal ; while it delayed, 
but did not permanently prevent, the passing of the 
measures which were objected to. If Peel had adopted 
for Irish questions the same wise policy with which he 
treated English questions, during the great Liberal 
impulse following upon the Reform Act of 1S31 : if 
he had refused to allow Irish questions to l>e the 
platform of party strife, and had allowed Lord Mel- 
bourne's Government to carry out its policy without 
hindrance, there was still hope that Ireland might have 
been conciliated, and that a popular feeling might 
have been created in that country tolerant of. if not 
favourable to, the Union. 

The reopening of the Repeal agitation was directly 
due to the action of the Tor)* f)arty in the House of 
Lords during these six years, and Peel, who. as leader 

potion is given heartily and cordially, it will only }:ive the Catholics 
additional power, and leave them the stimulant for exerting it.'* 
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of the party, might, through his influence with the 
Duke of Wellington, have prevented the unwise action 
of the Peers, was responsible for this, and had to reap, 
when he returned to power in 1841, the evil fruits of 
what he and his party had sown when in opposition. He 
recommenced his second period of office by reverting 
in Ireland to the old exclusive principles of administra- 
tion, and he gave no promise of remedial measures. 
The Irish people, therefore, were justified in believing 
that the old system was restored in its integrity. Later, 
when the strength of the Repeal agitation became 
manifest, and when the difficulties of the Government 
in Ireland were fully disclosed, Peel became conscious 
that something must be done to appease Ireland. 
His views underwent a change; they expanded under 
the necessities of the time. He looked about him to 
discover what remedial measures could be devised. 
He broke completely with his former allies, the 
Orange party, and proposed schemes which were 
hateful to them. His measures, however, failed to 
effect permanent good for two reasons — the one that 
they were too late, that they had been extracted from 
him only by agitation ; the other that they were not 
sufficiently in accord with Irish ideas. The grant to 
Maynooth was an exception to this. Peel cannot be 
too highly praised for his courage in proposing this, 
for his firmness in insisting on carrying it against the 
strong conviction of three-fourths of his own part}*. 
But the measure, though laudable in motive, was scarcely 
worth the great effort and sacrifice made in passing; it. 
It was at b(!St but a sop to the priesthood of Ireland. 
It could in no way be accepted by the Catholics as an 
equivalent to the monstrous injustice of the Established 
Church of the minority in Ireland, while it logically 
admitted their claims to a far wider measure. 

The appointment of the Devon Commission to 
inquire into the conditions of the tenure of land in 
Ireland, and the grievances of tenants, was undoubtedly 
an important step in the right direction, but only on 
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the assumption that it was not merely with the object 
of staving off the question, but with the real intention 
of legislating, when the facts were fully collected. 
What excuse, however, can be made for the failure 
or neglect to legislate, when the report and evidence 
of the Commission showed so clearly the evils of the 
Irish land system, and the grave injustice of the law ? 
It is true that legislation on such a subject, involving 
the adverse treatment of interests, which were then 
thought to be the indisputable rights of landlords, was 
difficult, if not impossible, in the face of the House of 
Lords, an assembly of landlords, where the only Irish 
interest represented was that which most needed 
dealing with. A justification, however, of this kind, 
for failure to legislate, is only a condemnation of the 
Act of Union; for it means that it was impossible 
under the system of Government to carry measures 
which the interests of Ireland required, and that 
English legislators could not be induced, through fear 
of its subsequent effect on Euijlish interests, to concede 
what was so urgently demanded by justice and ex- 
pediency in Ireland. 

With respect to the famine, and the measures taken 
to meeting the calamity, the extent of which Peel fully 
^preciated, it is difficult to acquit his Ciovemment 
of tardiness and inadequacy in its remedies. In view 
of the report of the Devon Commission, it is difficult 
to understand why some remedy should not have 
been devised to prevent the clearances of estates, the 
cruelty and injustice of which Peel admitted ; still 
more so, the passing of a measure for the sale of 
encumbered estates, without some protection for the 
tenants, was quite unjustifiable. 

The time has not yet come when a final opinion 
can be expressed on Peels opposition to the Rei)eal 
movement. If England should ultimately determine 
to reopen the Act of Union, and to give to Ireland a 
separate legislature for dealing with Irish questions, and 
which, without separating the two countries or destroying 
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the imperial authority, shall satisfy her yearnings for 
autonomy, history will justly condemn the statesman. 
who declined to effect a compromise on this question 
with the greatest of Irishmen, at a time when it could 
have been effected with the minimum of strain. In any 
case, however, the proceedings against O'Connell and 
the principal leaders of the Repeal movement must be 
condemned. The agitation, as carried on by them on 
the lines recommended by 0*Connell, was certainly 
not illegal. To prosecute them for their action, and 
to pack the juries with a view to their conviction, was 
a strain upon the law and the constitution. It was 
obviously impossible to obtain a verdict against O'Con- 
nell from any jury on which a single Catholic was 
allowed to sit. In other words, of the eight and a half 
millions of Irishmen, seven millions agreed with him 
and regarded him as their leader. His action, there- 
fore, was in the highest sense political, and should have 
been dealt with politically ; and if it was necessary to 
restrain and prevent O'Connell's action in the interest 
of the empire, the case should have been brought 
before Parliament and dealt with by special powers 
obtained from this the highest tribunal of the United 
Kingdom. 

In dealing with the reputation of a statesman of the 
type of Sir Robert Peel — one who never attempted to 
lead or to form public opinion, who seldom took the initi- 
ative on any great question, but who closely obser\'eil 
and followed opinion, and gave effect to it when it 
could no longer be resisted — it is necessary to jud::e 
not merely by what he effected, but by what he neg- 
lected to do and by what he successfully resisted. 
Judging of Peel in this way with respect to Ireland, it 
is difficult to come to any other than an adverse 
opinion as to the general drift of his polic)\ During 
the forty years that he influenced or determined the 
policy of Kngland to that countr)\ he did little willingly 
to unite the two jXiople in more friendly bonds. 
He was the principal actor in one great concession 
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and other smaller concessions ; but the great conces- 
sion was made too late, and under circumstances 
and attended by other measures, which destroyed its 
efficacy as a healing measure, and the minor conces- 
sions were subject to the same infirmity. He resisted 
and postponed for many long years other most impor- 
tant measures, urgently needed for the peace and well- 
being of Ireland — measures which were subsequently 
carried, when agitation had wrung from British states- 
men, what was denied to argument and reason. 

But not the least of Peels defects as regards 
Ireland was his want of sympathy for the vast majority 
of its people. In the long range of his speeches, there 
is scarcely a single passage in which he addressed the 
Catholics of Ireland, even when making concessions 
to them, in a strain of genuine sympathy. As already 
pointed out, this defect was in part constitutional. 
Lord Beaconsfield, in a description of Peel, in many 
respects appreciative and acute, said of him that ** by 
nature he was shy, that his manner was artificial, 
haughty, stiff, and exuberantly bland.** and that he 
was never quite at ease except in the 1 louse of Com- 
mons.* Peel rarely spoke on the public platform ; he 
never passed through the ordeal of a contested election ; 
he had experienced little, therefore, of popular applause, 
and had felt little himself of popular sympathy. It 
was to the House of Commons that he devoted his 
life. There his influence was unrivalled. He had 
studied its moods through long years, and knew its 
measure better than any statesman of the present 
century. His speeches, without ever rising to the 
highest flights of eloquence, from want of the inward 
inspiration of passion or imagination, were models of 
perspicuous reasoning and skilful adaptation to his 
audience. No one knew better the flaws of his own 
case, or the strength or weakness of his opponents 
arguments. His style was didactic and diffusc,f 

• ••Life of Lord George Bt'ntinck,*' p. 319. 

t A contemporary of Sir Robert Peel told the 11 riter that, sitting 
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ranging over the whole field of discussion, and treat- 
ing or avoiding with the greatest skill the points of 
difficulty and danger. A distinguished presence and 
powerful voice contributed to his personal influence 
in the House of Commons. His power of transacting 
business in it was unrivalled. His standard of public 
duty has rarely been equalled, never excelled. Lord 
Beaconsficld well summed up his qualities in saying that 
he was the greatest member of Parliament that ever 
lived. He was also the statesman most representative 
of the middle classes of England, from whom he had 
sprung, and who then controlled the House of Com- 
mons, with all their strength, and many of their weak- 
nesses, with their caution and lack of enthusiasm, 
with their religious beliefs and prejudices, their love 
of order and respect for law, but also their want of 
sympathy with the ideas of other races. The very 
qualities which made his success as an English Minister, 
which secured his influence in the House of Commons 
and the confidence of those, who were, in his days, the 
governing classes of England, and which made him 
safe and in so many respects truly great, as a ruler 
of the empire, rendered him unfitted to govern with 
success the Irish people, and deprived his measures 
for them of healing power. 

on one occasion next to him in the House of Commons, and being 
alM)ut to rise and speak, he asked whether it would l)e well to \k 
short and concise. The answer of Peel was, "No; be long and 
(lifTuse. It is all-important in the House of Commons to put your 
arguments in many different forms." 
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CHAPTER IV. 

Fifty years had elapsed between the Act of Tnion 
and the death of Sir Robert Peel ; it is worth while to 
consider how far durinji; this time the exixctations heUl 
out by Mr. Pitt had been realized ; whether mutual 
harmony and confidence had been established between 
the two nations, and whether the Empire had been 
made more powerful and secure by Ireland becominvj 
more free and more happy. The answer* it cannot l)e 
doubted, must be in the negative. During the inttrval, 
with the exception of two short periods. Ireland had 
been in a state of feverish agitation ; was the scene of 
internal discord, and the subject of repression and 
oppression from without. The two periods of excep- 
tion to this were the few years immediately succeeiling 
the Union, and those of the second Melbourne Ad- 
ministration between 1x835 and 1 84 1, In the first of 
these periods the Irish were in a state of exi)ectalii)n. 
hoping; for the realization of the promises held out by 
Mr. Pitt, and by which the Tnion had been carritd. 
It was only when it became clear that these promises 
would not be carried that an agitation arose, which, 
gaining force year by year, gradually absorbeil all the 
energies of four-fifths of the nation, and eventually 
forced the hands of the Government and compelled 
concession. 0*Connell and Peel were the resjurctive 
representatives of the two opposing forces throughout 
the greater part of this great controversy. It was 
O'Connell who had organized the Catholics of Irelaml 
into a compact body, and who taught them how 10 
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I carry agitation to the point of making^-lhe- country 
|Uag6veniable without Infringing the law. Peel for 
many years was the leader of the Protestant party in 
the House of Commons, and without him their cause 
would have broken down years before the final defeat. 
If Ireland had been left to itself, there can be little 
doubt that the Catholic Emancipation would have been 
carried at least a generation earlier. The effect of the 
Union was to relegate the decision on this Irish ques- 
tion to the electors of England and Scotland, and to 
import into it the Protestant prejudices of these people. 
When the concession was finally made, it was difficult, 
from an Irish point of view, to conceive a position 
more humiliating than that of the English statesmen, 
who were obliged, when yielding, to confess that they 
had conceded only to agitation and the fear of rebel- 
lion ; and who endeavoured to cover their retreat in 
the eyes of the English people, by the petty acts of 
spite against the Irish leaders, and by the suppression 
^jof three-fourths of the Irish electors, which deprived 
their measure of its grace, and rendered it as litde 
acceptable as possible. 

It is equally difficult to appreciate the want of 
statesmanship and the official blindness of those, who 
admitted the necessity of legislation in the interest 
of the Catholics, but who thought that the mere altera- 
tion of the law was sufficient. If Ireland alone had 
dealt with the question, it can scarcely be doubted that 
the change of law would have been accompanied by 
a change of administration, and that other institutions 
— such as the Church, the University, and the Corpo- 
rations — would have been soon modified in accordance 
with the new principle of religious equality. The 
linglish statesmen, however, whether of the school of 
Wellington and Peel, or of Grey and Stanley, continued 
in the old groove, and imagined that they could govern 
Ireland on the old principle of Protestant Ascendenc)', 
even after the legal recognition of equality by the 
Catholic Relief Act. What wonder that Ireland con- 
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tinued disturbed, and that the severest of Coercion Acts 
was of no avail to stem the discontent or to prevent 
outbreaks of crime ? 

The short period which followed during the Mel- 
bourne Administration was the one bright spot of Irish 
history during the fifty years. For the first and only 
time there was complete harmony of views between 
the Government and the Irish leaders. The compactsi 
between O'Connell and the Whig statesmen, by which 
the Whig Government was sustained in power, upon 
condition of administering Ireland, and legislating for it." 
in a totally new spirit, was of inestimable value. While 
it lasted, peace and content prevailed in Ireland. 
During this period O'Connell and Peel were again the 
real opposing forces. To O'Connell was mainly due 
the compact. But for him the Whigs would probably 
have fallen back on the old methods ; the necessity 
they felt for his support, the effective manner in which 
it was rendered, the undeviating honesty with which 
he carried out his part of the bargain, and the power 
which he held in reserve of reopening the Repeal 
question, which he had allowed to subside, kept the 
Whigs to their promises. To Peel must Ix* mainly^ 
attributed the tactics of makinir the Irish policv of the 
Government, whether of legislation or administration. 
the main point of attack during these years.* an<l of 
using the House of Lords as the engine for defeating 
measures which had Ixien accepted by the representa- 
tives of the Irish people, and passed by the Ht)usc of 

^ Lord Macaulay. in his great s{K'cch on the state of Irclind in 
1844, ^us speaks of Peel's |)olicy durin,:; the Mellx)urne Ailmir.i>tra- 
Cioa : — "During six years an op|H)sition, powerful in numbers. 
ioniiidable in ability, selected the AdminiNtration of Irel.md as the 
object of their fiercest and deadhcst attacks. 'I'hose I^>rd I .ieutenants 
vho were most popular in Ireland were assailed as no others had 
ever been assailed, and assailed, too. for those ver>* effi^rts of their 
Administration which were the (hicf causes of the conciliAtion kA the 
Irish people. Kvery legislative Act. too, without exception, intro- 
duced by that Government for the advant.iije of Ireland, was eilher 
rejected altogether or mutilated.*' — Hansard. 3rd Series, vol Ixxii. 

P-479. 
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/'Commons. A more foolish and short-sighted political 
game could not be conceived. Unfortunately, it was 

las successful as it was mischievous. The Irish policy 
of the Government was not popular in England, and 
was the ultimate cause of its defeat at the next general 
election. But the rejection of the Irish measures by 
the House of Lords accomplished much more than the 
defeat of the Ministers who had proposed them ; it 
destroyed the last chance of the Union being accepted 

' by Ireland as a final settlement. 

On the return of the Tory Government to power 
in 1 84 1, the antagonism of the two great leaders of 
opinion on either side of the Irish Channel was again 
brought into strong relief. It is the necessary con- 
sequence of the centralizing system effected by the 
Union that when the Tory party is in power in Eng- 
land, its allies must also be supreme in Ireland, although 
it has there the support of only one-fourth of the people. 
The return to power, therefore, of the Tory party in 
1 84 1 was signalized in Ireland by a renewal of the 
Protestant Ascendency; this, and the failure of the 
Whigs to carry their measures, were the motives with 
0*Connell for the renewal of the Repeal question. 
The extraordinary outburst of popular feeling in 
Ireland which this occasioned, and which was a sur- 
prise even to 0*ConnelI, was due to the pent-up feel- 
ings of the Irish people. They had learned, by long 
years of experience, to despise and hate the adminis- 
tration of their country, and to distrust the Imperial 
Parliament. They had been taught that it was by 
agitation only, carried to the verge of civil war, that 
any concession could be obtained. Peel was again 
the main opponent of 0*Connell. He met the move- 
ment with courage. Relying on English opinion, he 
dcti rmined to put it down. The methods he adopted. 
in tht! perversion and manipulation of the judicial pro- 
ce(!dini;s of Ireland, in order to obtain a conviction of 
O'Connell and the other leaders of the movement. 
Were unwise, and might have been disastrous had 
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O'Connell been physically equal to his task. As it 
was, the temporary suppression of the constitutional 
agitation for Repeal led to a renewal of the separatist 
movement under the " Young Ireland " party. 

Meanwhile economic and social changes were taking 
place in Ireland, of which the causes may also be traced 
to a great extent to the Union. This measure increased 
g^reatly the motives for Irish landlords to become 
absentees, and to spend their incomes in England ; * it 
tended to impoverish this class by bringing them into 
competition with the far wealthier persons of the same 
class in England. Their poverty and their needs, and 
their hopes of obtaining political influence in the Im- 
perial Parliament, induced them to adopt the system 
of letting their lands to middle-men. who relet in very 
small lots at competitive rents ; and thus a pauper 
tenantry was created without any of those restraints 
upon the increase of population, which are elsewhere 
afibrded by a widely distributed ownership of land, and 
without those incentives to industry and thrift caused 
by fixity of tenure. By the growth of this system, by 
the centralization established by Peel and by their 
defeat in the great political agitation on the Catholic 
question, the landlords lost all their local influence, and 
came to be regarded only as rent-receivers, without 
any ostensible function in the social system ; the more 
hated because they were identified since the union with 
an alien rule, and were regarded as the garrison by 
which and for which the administration was maintained. 

• Arthur Young had forctoUi this. In his "Tour in Ireland," 
he says, " In conversation uix)n the subject of a union with (ireat 
Britain, I was informed that nothing was so un{H)|)ular in Ire- 
hod as such an idea, and that the great objection to it was increas- 
ing the number of absentees. While it was in agitation twenty Peers 
and sixty Commoners were tatked of to sit in the Hritish Parhament, 
which would be the residence of eighty of the best estates in England. 
Going every year to England would by degrees make them residents ; 
they would educate their children there, and in time would l>eioine 
mere absentees ; becoming so they would )k* uniN)puIar, and others 
would be elected, who, treading in the same steps, would yield their 
places still to others." Tinkerion's ** N'oyages." vol. iii. p. Si 7 
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The famine fell upon this abnormal and unhealthy 
system with fatal effect. Seldom in the history of any 
country has there been a more lamentable breakdown 
of administration than in the early measures by which 
Peel and Russell endeavoured to cope with it This 
was due in part to the delay in proposing remedies, 
caused by the ministerial crisis in Peels cabinet, and 
to the necessity for raising the whole question of Free 
Trade, before determining what should be done for 
Ireland, and to the further delays caused by the change 
of Government, and in part also to excessive centrali- 
zation, and to the unwise endeavour to carry out 
public works in every part of Ireland by agents of 
the Government. It is certain that the loss of life 
which attended the famine might have been to a great 
extent averted if no such delays had taken place, if 
Ireland had been allowed the initiative in measures 
for its relief, and if at an early period, in accordance 
with the advice tendered by O'Connell, the burthen of 
relief had been thrown upon the landowners. This was 
but one of many evidences of the evil of centralization. 
In no single case could it be said that legislation, during 
the period referred to, was carried out at the time 
or in the manner which public opinion in Ireland 
required it. In almost every case legislation was 
delayed till agitation made it impossible to refuse, 
and when the measures of relief were accompanied 
or preceded by measures of coercion to put down the 
disturbances which had their origin only in the neglect 
of remedies. It is not difficult to conceive what 
would have happened had Ireland been left to manage 
its own internal affairs, and if the Act of Union had 
been conhned to provisions for the settlement of the 
common affairs of the two countries. An Irish Par- 
liament would i)robably have proceeded onwards in 
this direction already so wisely commenced by the 
Parliament of 1793. Under the direction of states- 
men such as Grattan. Plunket, Parnell. and others, it 
would have opened the portals of the constitution to 
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the Catholics at an early date ; the great subjects of the 
tithes, the corporations, the Church, and the land, would 
have been settled by mutual concession before they 
became such burning questions ; and all the forces 
of the Irish social system might have been welded 
together instead of being sepanited and divided. Of 
the many bad eflFects of the destruction of the Irish 
Parliament and the suppression of autonomy, unques- 
tionably the worst has been that it induced the iVo- 
testant minority to look for support in England. 
and to dissociate itself more and more from its 
fellow-countrymen in Ireland, and that it tended con- 
tinually to sectarianize and divide a people, who by the 
physical conditions of their country, should be one 
oommunity. 

Another effect of the Union, which was not long in 
showing itself, was the increased cost of the administra- 
tion of Ireland, caused, in part by the chronic discon- 
tent of its people, and in part by the removal of all 
check on the expenditure of imperial funds there. The 
government of Ireland had been very economically 
carried on, so long as the charge fell directly on its 
people, and was subject to the control of its Parliament 
After the Union, its administration became in time one 
of the most costly, wasteful, and least efficient in Hurope. 
Although its taxes were largely increased, the expt^nse 
of governing it increased in a much greater proportion. 
It was found necessary to double the military forces in 
Ireland ; and during the war with France, and during 
times of civil commotion, between 40,000 and 50.000 
soldiers were quartered there, or nrarly four times 
the average number before the I'nion. The Irish 
Gmstabulary, first established by Peel, in 1S14. was 
grulually increased, till it reached the number of 
13,000, a highly centralized and semi-military forci\ 
which had little effect u|)on agrarian crime. A\wx 
paying the cost of administration, the revenues of 
Ireland did little more than recoup to the imperial 
exchequer the cost of the army and polici* maintaim.-d 
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there ; and practically no contribution was derived 
from it in aid of the common expenses of the United 
Kingdom, or for the army and navy necessary for the 
maintenance of the Empire. Ireland, therefore, was 
no source of increased strength to the Empire, but 
rather the reverse, as in time of war it required an 
increased force to keep down the spirit of discontent 
and disaffection. During the same period, also, Irish 
questions were the constant cause of embarrassment 
and confusion in English and imperial politics. Of 
the many changes of Ministries during the fifty years, 
only two, those in 1830 and 1841, were not directly 
due to this cause ; and even in these two the out- 
going Governments owed the loss of confidence 
in them of the electors of Great Britain to their Irish 
policy. 

These evil effects, however, of the Act of Union, 
and the justice of the complaints of the majority of 
the Irish people, were long in becoming apparent to 
any important section of the English people. For a 
time, and owing to a concurrence of circumstances — 
the waning energies and subsequent death of 0*Connell, 
the serious split in the ranks of the Repeal party, the 
resort to physical force of the more advanced section, 
the extreme depression of the people of Ireland, caused 
by the overwhelming calamity of the famine, and the 
betrayal of their promises by a section of the Irish 
Catholic representatives in 1850, — the policy of the 
repression was successful. Disaffection was driven 
below the surface ; open agitation for Repeal was 
checked. For some years no more was outwardly 
heard of it. But the opinions of the bulk of Irishmen 
were not altered. They were, if possible, more em- 
bittered against the Government and against England. 
Below the surface secret societies increased in number 
and force. Millions of Irishmen carried with them 
across the Atlantic, under a forced emigration, a sense 
of wrong, aggravated by the circumstances under which 
large numbers of them had been compelled to give 
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up their holdings. This laid the seed of future and 
greater troubles. When Ireland awoke again, after 
vears of resolute government and neglect of remedial 
legislature, to a renewed agitation, it was in response 
to a summons from a greater Ireland beyond the seas, 
embittered by experience and traditions of injustice 
and wrong. 
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BiOlot, 116 

Bnringt Mears., 262 

Bedfbfd, Dake of, as Lord Lieutenant, 

34 
Bcntinckt Lord George, supports cocr- 

doQ, J70 ; opposes second readini^ of 

Coercion Bill, 275 ; and construction 

of Irish railways, 292 ■ 

Board of Works for Ireland and the ' 
relief works, 283, 285 

Bottle Riot, $2 

Brand, Mr., 28 



Brougham, att.ick by, on Canninj;, 56 ; 
IHftition of Catholics prcMrnlctl by, 
58 ; presents |>ctition from Catholic 
Association, 61 ; op|Mi<H.'^ suppression 
of As><Hriation, 64 ; sup|M)rtN motion 
for (.\itholic claims, (At ; supi>«)rts 
Catholic claitn'o, 74 ; consents to dis- 
franrhiocnu'iit, 105 ; niotj«m by. to 
allow O'ConnclI to take the new 
<»ath, 106; and oierrif>n, 157; re- 
vives Irisli (]Ucstion, 19S 

Bright, Mr., opiMiNcs the Maynooth 
grant, 243; urjjc* rcforni.s fur Ire- 
land, 324 

Burdctt, Sir F., 66; intro^luccs Caiho- 
lie Relief Bill, 68 ; moves resolution 
f«n Calhi»lii.s, S3 

Burton, Mr. Justice, and judgment of 
0'Conncll,'226 

Bi'.tt, I>aac, and Cnion c.\use, 209 

Cabinet, trcichcrouN intri;;ue in, 12 
Cannin|». Mr., resignation of, 15: duel 
of, Hiih I^inl Ca.sllcreaj»h, 29; s|>eech 
of, on Catholic «|ue>lion, ^^; Catho- 
lic Bill supj»orteil by, 50; pro|)OM^( 
admis^ion ot Catholic iKcrs to I'ailia 
ment, 56; Secretary u*r Foreign Af- 
fairs. 56; attack <»f Bn>u^'him on, 
50 : sup^>orts suppression of Cath-ilic 
A'»>ociatn»n, 64 ; >up|i4>rts motion in 
fa\our of C'atholic claims 6b; \ini|i- 
cation «»f, 07 ; intrtx luces Catholic 
Relief Bill. 6S ; sup|>nrts Catholic 
claims, 74; liovcrnment of, 76 ; reply 
of. to Peel, 77 ; |iosiiion of, not s.uin. 
Victory, 7S ; as rremier. 70 ; ditlicull 
position in Parliament itf. So; ^hrU 
di^i^iscsl ti» t,Mvc, a tri.il. Si : death 
of, 81 ; and Catholic Fm.inci|>alion, 
81 ; death of, received with great re- 
gret in Ireland. 82 
( astlereagh, L^-rd, 4, 15 ; .fuel ..f. with 
CanniPi;. 20; iii.itii>t) 'if. ■>n Catholic 
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claims carried, 34 ; and G rattan, 49 ; 
last official act proposal for Coercion 
Bill, 56 

Catholic Association founded, 59 ; 
Brougham presents petition of, 61 ; 
the suppression of the, 63 ; opposition 
of lUll for suppressing, 64 ; funds 
used to promote all Catholic causes, 
73 ; successes obtained by, 73 J ^d" 
joums meetings for six weeks, 80; 
activity of, 82 ; and Mr. Vesey 
Fitzgerald, 85 ; and the Clare elec- 
tion, 87 ; power of the, 91 ; proposed 
suppression of, 94 ; dissolved itself, 
95 ; and the Duke of Wellington, 
102 ; and the forty-shilling freeholders, 
104 ; vote ex{>enses for re-election of 
O'Connell, 115 

Catholic bishops and endowment of 
their Church, 5 ; veto of Crown on 
appointment of, 39 ; resolution of, 
against the Veto, 40 

Catholic Board, suppression of, 44 

Catholic charities, measure for super- 
vision of, 22$ 

Catholic claims. Prince of Wales favour- 
able to, 12; Pitt offers to abandon, 
14 ; excuse for retirement of Mr. 
Pitt, 17; grievous error in refusing, 
18 ; Mr. G rattan on the, 20 ; consti- 
tutional agitation for, 25 ; presenta- 
tion of petition for, 26; Lord Howick 
and, 26 ; Mr. Grattan again moves 
for inquiry into, 29, 30; Prince of 
Wales adverse to, 34 ; conduct of, 
taken from Grattan, 42 ; Sir F. 
Burdett projx^ses motion for, 66 ; 
and Mr. Canning, 67 ; Peel con- 
vince<l as to, 68 ; violent speech of 
I hike of York against, 70; supjwrtcd 
by Canning, Plunket, and Brougham, 
74 ; king resolves to op{x>se any 
concession to, 76 ; resistance of Peel 
to, 77 ; I-ortl Fldon on the, 89 ; 
(iojrge IV. consents to consideration 
<'^ 931 Peel's proposals res|>ccting, 
oS ; l*eel re*«|X)nMble for refusal of, 332 

Catholic Kmancipation, 9; intrigue of 
( abinet against, 12; objections of 
Get^rge III. to, 13; resolutions in 
favour of, 19 ; Grattan intrcxluces 
another measure for, 38 ; o}nx>sitions 
of Pitt to, 46; last effort of Grattan 
for, 47 ; not popular with Knglish 
middle classes, 74: Mr. Canning's 
supjxirt of the cau>e of. Si ; Peel 
not convince<l in f.ivour of, loi ; 
main result of aj;italit»n for, 1 12 

C .itholic militia. 30 

C .itholic priesth'.M.O, endowment of, 244 



Catholic Relief Act, concession of, 332 

Catholic Relief Bill, rejected by the 
Lords, 58, 69 ; Peel mores the, 94 : 
passed without opposition, 95 : 
opposition of the country to, 103 ; 
and 0*ConneIl, 106 ; conceded with- 
out grace, 107 ; Go^-erament pledge 
as to, 174 

Catholic Rent, 60, 74 

Catholics, exclusion of, from ierrice in 
State, 9; exercised for first time 
right of voting, 9 ; Mr. Pitt refit vrs 
to present petition of, 19; and Mr. 
Fox, 23 ; conciliated hf Duke of 
Bedford, 24; Mr. Fox best friend 
of, 25 ; hopelessness of, to obutn 
redress, 31 ; hopes of, raised by visit 
of George IV., ^1 ; petition of, 
against administration 01 justice, 58, 
134 ; Sir F. Burdett in favour uf, 83 ; 
make common cause with English 
Dissenters, 83 ; Lord Lansdownc 
proposes measure for relief of, 84 ; 
education of, 143, 246: scheme of 
Stanley for, 14^ ; appointment of, 
176 ; and Trinity Collate cnd<iw- 
ments, 247 ; sacrifice ol Peel for, 
2JI ; and equality, 252; the work 
of 0*Connell for, 299 

Church rates or cess, 150; proposal 
of Shcil to abolish, 132 

Clanricaide, Lord, and tenant-right 
Bill, 240 

Clare election, the, 8c ; O^Connell and 
the, 86 ; result of the, 89 

Clearances, Ijord Palmerston on, 2S6 ; 
Mr. Poulett Scrope*s speech on, 28S 

Clontarf Repeal meetings, 217 

Coercion Act, Peel applies for, 45: 
question as to renewal of, 156 : difli- 
culties of, 157 ; determined to renew 
all clauses of, 159 

Coercion Bill jvisscd, 269 ; debates <in, 
270 : Smith 0*Brien and OVonncU 
protest against, 271 ; first rcatlin)* 
carried of, 274 ; rejection of, 275: 
resisted by John 0*ConneIl, 317 ; 
carried, 317 ; six acts passed, 321 
: Coercive laws not remedial mcasores, 
applied, no 

Constabulary, Irish, establishment of. 
45 » application for extensaon of, 54. 

177 
Convention Act, prosecutions under, yi 

Com la«*s 263; Smith 0*Brien and 
O'Connell on, 266 ; measnre pnv 
poscd for repeal of, 266 ; Stanley 
and, 267 ; repeal of, carried, 275 

Cornwallis, Lord, 5 ; resignation oC 

«5 
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CorcMUlion oath ami Gcort^e III., 11 ; 

uid Dundas, 12 ; fallacy as to, 14 ; 

Mr. Fox and the, 20 
Crawford, Shannan, and tenant-right 

measure, 322 
Croker, Mr., 47, 116 
Cortes, Dr., 89 

Davis, Thomas, defends mixe<l educa- 
tion, 249 

Davem, Father, and O'ConncIl, 207 

Dawson, Mr., 73, 89 

Denman, Lord, 64 ; and the api)^!! of 
0*ConneIl, 228 

D'Esterrc, duel of 0*Conncll with, 37 

Devon Commission, 233, 334 

Disestablishment, motion for, 154 

Disfranchisement Hill posse* 1, 104 

Disraeli, Mr., speech on Irish policvof, 
322 ; and free trade, 267 ; deternnne<l 
to defeat Teel (government, 274; 
opposes Coercion Hill, 275 ; sup|x>rts 
Coercion Hill, 317; criticizes t'ccl's 
scheme, 323 

Donou|;hmore, t.ord, 180 

Dnlilin University, 251 

Dnigenan, Dr., 21 

Dnncannon, Lord, as Home Secretary, 

163 

I>niminond, Thomas, appointed Under- 
Secretary, 175 ; policy t.f, 1 77 ; 
aphorism of, 179; death of, 198 

Dandas, Mr., and George 111., 12 

Ejections, Mr. Poulctt Scr(>|>e on, 288 

Enliication of Catholics, 143 

Eldon, Lord, 27, 34. 84 ; op|viKi.'s 

Catholic Bill, 50 ; oniH)ses adiiiisNitm 

of Catholics to Parliament, 56, 7() : 

opposes Catholic Relief Hill, 69 ; aixl ; 

the Catholic cause, 90 
Ellice, Mr., and 0*ConncII, 172 
Emipation, 285, 290 
Emmet t, Robert, scheme of, iS 
Encumbered estates, 238, 291, 292 
Encumbered Estates Act, 325 ; iailuu 

of working, 326 
Established Church, 12S; Prototnnt ' 

fears for, 4 ; OVonndl on ilie, 131 : 

motion against, 225 

Famine, Irish, uf 1822, 53 ; (if iSjo, 

121 ; l)eginning of, 265 ; worst |K.*nu«l 

of, 283, 285 ; and I'ccI, 335 
Fcfleralism and O'l'oiincll, 131 ; ant I 

Gavan DufTv, 231 
Fingall, I^rU, 18, 32, 40, 42 : an«l 

(rConnell, 302 
Fit/gerald, Mr. Vest-y, S4 
Fit/ William, Uud, 11, u, 3; 



Fixity of tenure, Lord ralmer^ton and, 
287 

F<jrty-shilling freeholders, 104 ; evic- 
tion*i of, 121 

Fox, Mr., I ; intrrKlucci Catholic ques- 
tion, 19; proiniNcs of, tn tliv Cm ho- 
lies of Ireland, 23 ; states his views 
on the Act of Union, 24 ; death of, 

25 
France, land tenure of, 255 

Franchise, the, 3 ; new election under, 
132 ; (tovernment measure for ex- 
tending Irish, 200; measure for 
extension of, 328 

Free trade, 260 ; Ireland and, 261 ; 
Stanley o])]Mi>e.s Hill for, 261 ; Rus- 
sell and, 263 ; di-Kitc on, 266 ; a 
drawl>ack to Ireland, 268 

Gavan Duffy and Federali-.m, 231 
Georj;e 111., ir justice of, at outset of 

Union, II ; withdraws coiiM.*nt to 

Lord Ilowick's Hill, 27 
Georj;e IV. in Ircl.ind, 51 ; yitMs to 

consit]crati(»n of C.iiholic claims, <»3 
Gladstone supjM.rts .Mayn<M>th ^raut, 

243 ; enters iVel raliinet, 205 
(itKlerich, I^>ril, successt>r to Canning, 

(lordon, Mr., attack on (.)'Ci»nnell l>y, 

.305 
(loulburn, Mr., as t liief .Sccretarv, ci 

(iiahain. Sir Janieo, 16 ; and ('athojic 

education, 247: inTPKluio Ci-trtitm 

Hill, 270; cannot deny ^reat Irish 

• li>tre^s, 270 

(Irani, Mr. Charles, on ciK-rcion, 54, 

82 
(iiattan, Mr., ID; on the Catholic 
claims, 21 ; n^ain moves fi>r Ca*,liolic 
claims, 29, 30; con»enls U\ pte^nt 
Kvpeal i»cUtion. 30 : attack^ (ii \irn- 
nient. 32 ; intriii!uce> an'>thcr Catho- 
lic mea'»ure, 3»N ; ci-iiduct «»l" Cathi'lic 
cause taken tri>n., 42 ; ileal h ff, 4s ; 
exertions ff, in Iri^h rarlianunt. 4S ; 
•lyin^; re«|ueM of. 40 
(iiinville, L'ril. cx|>l.inati<>n of. 17, 35 
Grey, Loril, as Foreii;n Secret.ir\, 25, 
35 ; \iolent attack on Canning of. 
Si ; ministry of, I17 : obligations of, 
to Catholic party, 119; carric\l i>n 
policy of 1 nry iiovernnunt, 121 ; 
aM«l titlio, 132 ; C«ii-iciiin ]>ill iniro- 
■ luceil in I.<-i>U liv, 137 ; m ta\our 
iif coercion, In(>; dittiminc-N l<i re- 
nt w iiK-rcii-n .\cf. isw; it^i^^natii'n 

• »f. I to; di-'truNt I'f, (i-r t>'< • nni II, 
l(>I ; ntirenutit «»f, ad\nn-ai;e to 
^••untrv. loj : (iKwiinKiit ••! Ire- 
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land of, 163 ; the Keform Govern- 
ment of, 165 

Habeas Corpus Act, persons indem- 
nified who assisted under suspension 
of, 10 ; suspended, 321 

Hawkcsbur)', Lord, 27 

House of Lords reject Irish Bills, 181 ; 
again reject Irish Bill. 183 ; postpone 
Municipal Reform Bill, 187 ; reject 
Municipal Keform measure, 196 ; 
committee of inquiry into state of 
Ireland, 197 ; appellate tribunal of, 
228 ; judgment of, on O'Connell 
a|>peal, 229 

How.ck, Lord, and Catholic question, 
26 

Hume, Mr., motion by, for almlition 
of Irish Church, 55 ; motion against 
Established Church of Ireland by, 

59 
Huskisson, Mr., 82, 83 ; opposed to 

disfranchisement, 105 

Imperial Parliament, Irish contingent 
Conservative in first, 10 

InjjliN, Sir Kolwrt Henry, 94 

Insurrection Act re-enacietl, 53 ; Duke 
of Bedfonl refuses to renew, 24 ; re- 
newal of, 57 

Ireland, hostility of English people to, 
199 ; inquiry into disturbed districts 

of. 7> 
lri>h Church Establishment, measure 

to deal with, 140 ; commission of 

inquiry on, 154 ; an<l the King, 163 ; 

and Lord J. Kusscll, 169 ; and Peel, 

224 
Irish cottiers, 257 
Irish franchise, the, 1 28 
Irish Parliament, ill 
Irish Police P>ill. 181 
Irish Poor Law. 187 ; reform of, 189 
Irish Keform Bill, 126 ; amendment 

nia<lc in the House of Lords on, 

128 
Irish leprocntative ju-'ers, 50 

Kcnyon, Lord, 1 1 

Kcogh, Mr.. 300 

Kildare Street Society, I45 

King rcM»lves to oppose any concession 
to Cathnlirs, 76 ; O'Connell excluded 
from practising at Bar by, 1 18 

I nmh, Mr., Sccrctar}* for Ireland. 76 
Land question, Devon Commission on, 

I aiiij iiimtc "I tinncc ami Iicland, 255 
LAnsd"wnc, L>r<l. proposes to com- 



mute Irish tithes, 5c ; mtteropt for 
relief of English Catbolics, 59 ; and 
the relief of Catholics, 84 

Littleton, Mr., as Chief SecreUrjr, 152 ; 
and the Coercion Act, l$6 ; inter- 
view of, with O'Coonell, ij8; com- 
})Iains of O'Coiwcirs breach of cmi- 
idence, 159; sends in resignati«»n, 
160 

Liverpool, Lord, ministry of, 35 ; op- 
poses Catholic Bill, 50, 55 ; an«l 
Peel, 68 ; and Catholic Relief Bill. 
69 ; retirement of, 75 

Lord Lieutenancy, measure foralKiUsh- 
ing, 328 

Loughborough, Lord, letter from Pitt 
to, 1 1 ; ami the coronation oath, 1 1 ; 
intrigue of, 13 

Lyndhurst, Lond, 82 

Lytton, Bulwer, speech of, against co- 
ercion, 139 

Macaulay, Mr., and 0*Caoncll trial, 
222 

MacHale, Archbishop, 148 ; op^Koevl 
to the new colleges, 248 

M*Kee, Major, report of, to Poor Law 
Board, 289 

Mackintosh, Sir James, 50, 68; and 
disfranchisement, 105 

Macnamara, Major, 85 

Martial law, necessity for mahitainiAg, 
10 

Martineau, Miss, and 0*ConnclI, 504 

Mathew, Father, movement of, 211; 
on potato diseasci 282 

Maynooth grant, 29, 241 ; the pajvl 
court and the, 242 ; woA Mr. Glad- 
stone and Mr. Bright, 243; rcsahs 
of the, 245 ; and Peel, 334 

Mellx>ume (jovemment, d^eat of, 201 ; 
Irish administration of, 203 

Melbourne, Lonl, and the Insb policy. 
120 ; appointed IVemier, 163 ; secuod 
ministry of, 171 ; Irish party the sa|>* 
|)ort of, 174 ; Tithe Bill of, 181 

M liner. Dr., 40 

Mitchell, transportation of, 321 

Mixe<l education, system of, 247, 24S 

Moira, Lord, 35 

Morpeth, Lonl, 33 ; made Chief 5»ccTe- 
tar>-, 171 ; introduces Irish Tithe Bill. 

187 
Mulgrave, Lonl, made Lord Lieutenant, 

271 
Municipal reform, measure for, 19^ : 

amendments in, 195 ; reiectctl by the 

Ix>nis, 196; ine(|uality of Irish, coB- 

panxl to English, 196 
Munici|>al Keform Bill, 183; theLovdi^ 
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reject the, 186; n^ain imnxlucetl, | 
186; carrieil, 187 

Napier, Sir William, and the O'ConncIl 

trihute, 306 
Xaticm, ftiundation of the, 20S ; object 

of the, 208 ; attacks 0'C<inncU, 280 
Nicholls, Mr., rc|x>rt of, on >tatc uf 

Irdaml, 189 
Norlnir)-, LortI, the iniinlor of, 196 

0*ltrien, Smith, op{KM«c> O'C'onncIl in 
Clari', 115; motion on state of Ire- 
land liy, 213: ant) rcpi-al of corn laws, 
265, 267 ; protests against coercion, 
271 ; will not me^MIc with Scotch 
and Kn^rlishtmsinous, 271 : imprison- 
ment of, 272 ; leailer of KciK-al As- 
scu'iation, 230 ; opposes Coercion Itill, 
318: conf^ratulates French {H-ople, 
318; last s|K*cch in rarlianu-nt nt, 
318 ; trial of, 321 ; outbreak against 
(•ovemment, 322; tried for hi^b 
treaMHiand shipi>etl to Van I>iemen\ 
I-and, 323. 

OVonnell, Daniel, first appearance of, 
6 ; member of Catholic committee, 
25 ; first s|)eech of, in favour of re- 
pcal« 30; suggests more {lermaneni 
Catholic committee, 31 ; duel (»f. 
With D'Esterre, 37 ; duel with Peel 
arranged, 37 ; refuses challenge from 
Mr. Stanley, 37 ; opix>ses the Veto, 
40 ; becomes leader of Catholics in 
Ireland, 42 ; advocates re{)eal, not 
separation, 43 ; loyalty of, 51 ; founds 
the Catholic Association, 59 : advises 
diuolution of 1 atholic Association, 
65 ; |>rosecution of, 66 ; and the 
Whigs, 71 i evidence of, as to dis- 
twbed districts of Ireland, 71 : the 
King and, 80 ; as president <»f 
CatAolic Association, 82 ; and Lord 
John Rtttsell, 85 ; st.in<ls for Clare. 85: 
fttiamcd member for county ( brc, 87 : 
public penance of, 91 ; docs not ex- 
press disapproval «>f disfranchisement, 
105 ; presents himself at table of the 
Iloosc, 106 ; not allowed to take new 
oath, 106 ; not consulted in connec- 
tion with Relief Bill, 107 ; issues an 
address to electors of I'lare, 114: re- 
election of, 115; takes bis scat in 
Parliament, 115; liist efforts of, in 
the House, 116 ; exclwkd frrim 
pnctiiing at liar, 118 ; intimate^ 
putting himself in op|x>sition to 
Government, 119: bntre^l of, .ind 
Stanley for each oihi-r, \2o\ pr<ict^ ' 
Mon in honour i*^ |«'<'lnl>iii'l. \2\ , 



forms a new association, 124 ; prose- 
cution of, 125 ; p1actic.1l victory «)f, 
over Government, 125; attacks Irish 
Reform Hill, 126; moves amendments 
for extending franchise, 127 ; and the 
committees on tithes, 130 ; denounces 
the Kstabli>he<l Church, 131 ; disie- 
ganled l»y Reformed I'arliament, 133 ; 
violently attacks the |ioliry of c<H*r- 
cion, 134 ; (;rievances of Ireland 
enumerated bv, 134 : denounces 
Stanley, 136; hostility of Stanley to, 
137 ; amendment of, rejecteil, 137 ; 
reply of, to Stanley on Coercion Hill, 
138 ; taunts Whi^s with inamsistency, 
139; suppression of last Assoiiaiion 
of, 140 ; sup|Mirts introduction of Irish 
Church Hill, 141 ; accuses Gf ovem- 
ment of surrenderin); principle of Hill, 
142 : a mem1>er of the Kile fare Street 
Soiiety. 145 : sup{>oits Stanley's 
e<lucation scheme, 146; moti«jn for 
re|H-nl by, 149: defeat i>f motion of, 
151 : phin for tithes of, 152 ; amend 
ment t<i Tithe Hill carrie«l by, 154; 
(fovernment desire to lomc to termi 
with, 156 : interview <if Mr. Littleton 
with, 158; indignation of, on t kt 
cion Act t.ictio. 159: diNiruxi of 
Ix»rd (irey for, if>i : nuxleiatc con- 
duct of, on Ci*ercion Act, 162 ; ^late 
ful for chnn|;c t^f ministry. i(>3 : 
deprecation of Iri.'>h )H»licy of I^iid 
(irey by, 165 ; ilemandN of, of the 
Lil>ernU, 167 : comjuct of, with 
W hij; leaders, 16S ; repuiiiate- |Hibry 
of endowing Catht>Iic Church, 170; 
ni*);oiialion<« lietweeii (iovi-rnmcni 
and, 171 ; divipfM ointment and lie- 
ha\iourof, 172*. comiact ofttiivein- 
ment with, 173: nt.initcsto to Irel.ind 
ot, 174; h.ippy rcl.iln>ns of Cio\fiii. 
ment with, iSo: <>|KHrch ^n lithe 
Hill. ileUite ••{. iS;; on reform of 
Iri^h niunii.ipalitKs. 1S4 ; <in a^^ita- 
tion, 1 85 : disapprnves Irish i\tor 
I -aw mea<»ure. 1S7 : >np|»>irtN I^otil 
Mor|H.^th*> Tithe Hill, ii>7 : >up}i«>rts 
the new NVhi^* Ministry, 1S8 ; «ibjec- 
tions to Irish r<">r I«aw rrfoim, 1H9 ; 
and the cariyin); of the Tithe Hill, 
192 : c«»rdial MipjMirt of Cio\ert;nient 
by, 198 ; hatredof Kni^lish |ieMple for. 

199 ; op|>OE»ition i>f, to Ke^i<»tiation 
Hill, 199; franL-hi>e mex^uie and. 

200 ; distrust of IVet of, 2ii<> : elected 
I^ud Ma\orof Ihiblin, 2of* : toitmhni* 
t)f l\CiH".ii A-o^iKJatii-n, 2ii<> ; att.u-kcd 
in In-'h j^apii'', 2iJ<» : H'lectol by 
I -'v -f I*\;''l:ii. i"7 . f' * •?:•■ I ■' ■• 
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Tipperary, 207 ; the ** Young Ire- 
land " party and, 208 ; begins Repeal 
campaign, 208 ; speech on Repeal of, 
209 ; Repeal meetings and speeches 
of, 209 ; disavows violence and blood- 
shed, 210 ; scheme of arbitration 
courts and, 211 ; encourages Father 
Mathew, 211 ; and the legalihr of his 
meetings, 218 ; surrender of, 219 ; 
warrant issued for arrest of, 220 ; 
trial and verdict against, 220 ; Lord 
Russell condemns prosecution of, 
221 ; speech in debate on address of, 
223 ; objects to measure as to Catholic 
charities, 225 ; sentence passed on, 
226 ; the imprisonment of, 227 ; the 
api)eal to the Lords, 227 ; release of, 
229 ; an altered man, 230 ; weakness 
of, in advising Repeal Association, 
231 ; on Federalism, 231 ; failure of 
suggestion of, 233 ; Devon Commis- 
sion and, 234 ; opposed to the new 
colleges, 249 ; attacks ** Young Ire- 
land party, 249 ; and repeal of 
corn laws, 265 ; advocates tenant- 
right, 266 ; supports repeal of com 
laws, 268 ; crosses Channel to pro- 
test against coercion, 271 ; con- j 
sents to serve on committees, 272 ; 
remeilies proposed by, 273 ; com- 
plains of delay in putting relief 
measures into action, 279 ; dissociates 
himself from ** Young Ireland " party, 
280 ; last speech at Repeal A^ocia- 
tion, 294 ; last effort in House of Com- 
mons of, 294 ; death of, 295 ; career 
as a Ia^\7er, 296 ; defence of Magee, 
297 ; and the judges, 298 ; political 
career of, 299 ; and the Catholic 
cause, 299 ; and the priesthocxl, 301 ; 
oratory of, 302 ; Loril Fingall does 
justice to, 302 ; success by moral 
means of, 303 ; cause of influence 
over his count rvmen, 303 ; cause of 
hatreil of Knglish for, 304 ; Miss 
Martincau and, 304 ; and tribute 
from Irish people, 305 ; answer of, 
to Lord Shrcwslmr)' as to re- 
muneration, 305 ; rcfusetl offer <»f 
high legal |>o^t, 306 ; treatment of, 
307 ; supporter of great reforms, 
309 ; religion of, 309 ; as a debater, 
310; first Rcix?ai agitation of, 310; 
l)argain with Whig Ministry, 312 ; 
second agitation for re|K'al of, 312 ; 
impossible to |)ass final judgment on 
policy of, 314 ; unhappy ch^se of life 
of, 314 ; successors of, 316 
O'Coniu'll, John, dcnounrcN the Xation^ 
2S<i ; .T« Nucccvsor to |)is father, 316; 



feebly resists Coercion Bill, 317 ; and 
Treason Felony Act, 3 JO ; oppofte^ 
renewal of Habeas Corpus Act, -^ii 

O'Gorman Mahon, the, 87 

Orange partyi Mr. Peel allied with, 

Oregon boundary, settlement of dispute 
as to, 275, 277 

Palmerston introduces Catholic Relief 
Bill, 68; opposed to disfranchise- 
ment, io< ; and Catholic clergy, 
215 ; on Clearances, 286 

Pamell, Sir H., 29, 64, 68 

Parsons, Sir Lawrence, 10 

Peace Preservation Act posted, 4$ 

Peasant proprietorship, 2^5 

Peel, Mr., appointea Irish Secretary, 
35 ; allied closelv to Orange party, 
38; dud with 0*CoQndl arranged, 
37 ; defends suppreanon of Catholic 
Board, 44 ; applies for Coercion Act, 
45 ; constructive statetmanihip of, 
46 ; Irish policy of, 47 ; resigns post 
in Government, 47 ; opposes admis- 
sion of Catholic peers to Parliament. 
56 ; argument against Catholic Asso- 
ciation, 63 ; convinced as to Catholic 
claims,* 08; denounces CCbnnell, 
71; opposes Catholic claims, 74; 
refuses to serve under Canning, 75 ; 
resistance to Catholic coocessioos, 
77 ; attacks on Canning prompted 
by, 80 ; opposes resolution in &vour 
of Catholics, 83 ; aiMi the repeal of 
tests, 83 ; impressed by Clare elec- 
tion, 88 ; of opinion tliat concession 
must be made to Catholics, 92; 
resignation and re-election of, 94: 
moves Catholic Relief Bill, 94 ; argu- 
ments for suppression of Catholic 
Association, 95 ; speech of, intro- 
ducing Catholic Relief Bill, 96 ; pn^ 
posals of, 98; personal vindication 
of, 100 ; no sympathy in speech of, 
for Catholic Relief, loi ; disfran- 
chisement and, 105 ; denies hardship 
in refusing oath to 0*Connell, 106; 
rejection of O'Connell a deliberate 
act, 107 ; not the proper man to 
carry Relief Bill, 108 ; defence of, 
109 ; protests against giving wa^ to 
agitation, 127 ; aignment agaimt 
coercion br, M7 ; objection dit to 
division of Irian Church p r operty , 
141 : speech of, against repeal of 
the Union, 1 50; oppodtion of, to 
Disestablishment, 155 ; entrusted to 
form Ministry, 166; supported by 
Stanley and Graham, 160 ; fate of 
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Government of, i68 ; the Irish Church 
question and, 169 ; resignation of, 
170 ; and Tithe Bill, 183 ; on re- 
form of Iriikh municipalities, 184 ; 
ridicules idea of Municipal Hill, 187 ; 
supports Irish Poor Law measure, 
187 ; municipal reform of Irelancl 
^■kI* >9$ 9 justifies committee of in* 
quiry of Lords '97 * ministry of, 
905 ; influence on Irish af&irs of, 
305 ; distrust of 0*ConneIl for, 206 ; 
Smith O'Hrien on, 213 ; on grie%'- 
ances of Irish tenants, 214 ; on 
Irish |)olicy, 214 ; anxious to ap{)ease 
Irebnd, 215 ; determination to mam- 
tain union, 216 ; and the Clontarf 
meeting, 217 ; speech on Irish de- 
bate, 224; Irish measures of, 225 : 
and the release ofO*ConncI), 229; 
alternative policy of, 233 : and tlie 
tenant-right liil I, 240; the MaymM>t]i 
grant and, 241 ; ctmciliatory |>olicy 
to Catholics of, 245 : and d^uality 
in Ireland, 251 ; results (if legisla- 
tion of, 252 ; and the ixitato dis- 
cu^i 359* proposes to (>(>en {M)rts 
to import of grain, 260 ; free 
trade proposals of, defeated, 261 ; 
purchases mai/e for Ireland, 262 : 
views to meet immediate dangers of 
limine, 263 ; resignation uf, 264 : 
resumes omce again, 264 ; on free 
trade, 267 ; and witii<lrawai of ^>ro- 
tcction from Ireland, 268 : conibina- 
lion against Government of, 274 ; 
defeat of, 275 ; resignation <»f, 270 ; 
ncasares of relief passed l>y, 278 ; 
and ejections, 289 ; opposeil to loan 
for Irish railways, 292 ; opinion of 
O'Connell as a sjH'aker, 310 ; sup- 
ports Coercion Hill, 317 ; (»n grant 
to distresaeil unions, 323 ; planta- 
tion scheme of, 323: sup|)oitft Kn- 
cimbered Estates Act, 325 : supixuts 
measure for extensitm of traiiuii>e. 
338 ; not unwilling to trial of sus- 

Ension of Lonl Lieutenant, 329 ; 
t speech on Irish cjuestions, 320 : 
death of, 330 ; )x>licy and action of. 
330: Irish policy of, 331 ; diMiu^t 
of Catholic party, 331 : constitutional 
coldness of, 33 1 ; resimn^ililc fi>r le- 
fusal of Catholic olaimn. t^^i : .unl 
Catholic Relief Art, 332 : Iri^h |oliiy 
of MellMtuine (.ioveiinnent and, 7^^}^ ; 
res|M nisi hie foi Ke| cil agitation. 
333: change of \ie\%<^ t«>\%AiiN lie- 
land, 334 ; the IiinIi t.iniiiu' aii<l. 
;5ji i the pioM.*Cli'i"H "I 0*C..|it;il' 
.ijitl. \\U\ rrpfi -« II' I'iiiii .i* .1 -.r.i'i .- 



man, 336 ; want of svmpathy for 
Irish |>eople, 337 ; auahtics of, 338 
! •• Peel's brimstone,'* 262 

Penal Code and educati<m, 143 
• Perce%'al, Mr., 26, 28 ; as Prime Minis- 
ter, 29 ; opiKises motion on Catholic 
ouestion, 38 
. Philpotts, I>ean, 92 
Pitt, Mr., on the Union, i ; policy of, 
2 ; far-reaching scheme of, 5 ; pro* 
posals of, II ; and George III., II ; 
yields to the King, 12; scarcely 
ju:»tified in carr)-ing I'nion, 12 ; 
tenders his resignation, 13; pressuie 
of, 14 : and the illness of the King, 
14 ; inconsistent conduct of, 15 ; un- 
usual course of, 16 ; explanations of, 
17 ; refuses to present Catholic peti- 
tion, 19; and Mr. Grattan, 21 ; op- 
|X)ses motion on Catholic questiiin, 22 
Pius VII., Po|>e, and the N'eto, 42 
Plunket, .Mr., {Xiwerful s| eech of, for 
Catholic Kmancii>atii>n, 38 ; intro- 
tlucos a I'atholic l>ill, 50; ap{Miinted 
Attorney-! leneral, 51 ; suftiMirts sup- 
pressi(»n of Catholic Avtociation, 
04 ; [trosecutes O'CNiniiell, 66 ; sup- 
iNtrts motion for Catholic claims, 66; 
intriKluces ('atl)olio Hill, 68; su|>- 
)>urts Catholic claims, 74 ; made Irish 
Chancellor, 76 
Pot>r law, landlords and the, 286 ; re- 
lief, extension of, 291 
Portlanil, I>ukec»f, niinislr)* of, 2S7 
Potato di<^'a<^*, 254, 258 ; Peel and the, 
259 ; Father .M.uliew and the, 282 
; ** Precursor " Society, 198 
I Presbyterian ministers ci>nciliation of, 4 
■ Presbyterians and etiucntion scheme, 14b 
Prie>thiHNl and O'l'onnetl, 301 
Prince of Wales fiivoiirable tti I 'at hoi ic 
claims, 34 ; adverse to Catholic claims, 

35 

I Protectants the Iri^h P.irli.inient anil, 3 ; 

admini^tr.ition exclusively, 8 : ex- 
emption from tithes 120 
Public Works for Irel.md, ^78. 2S4 ; 
failure of schenu* of, 2<io 

(Ju.ir.in!otti, ( .irdinal. 41 

• Jucen'-* I ollege", 247 ; o|»|-«K»iiiiin !■• 
the, 24^ ; " \ oung Irel.tml " party in 
t.i\oiir of, 24S : eotablishntcnt of iltc, 

KcIh-11ii»ii .Vit. ri'ittinualion \*i, lo 

koilcoil.ili-, Lonl. i>) 

Uttoini \\\\\ l<<r I n^l.uiil, IJ>: »ii-: 

u.i-hni; ■■I, 12*1 : *oini-.iii*- ri t, w; !i 

I>i->. K^ :• mi bill. IJ.^ 
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Reformed Parliament, Ireland disre- 
garded by the, 133 ; and Irish Church, 

193 

Registration Bill, Stanley's, 199, 200 

Relief, measures of, 279 

Repeal Association, the, 206 ; new 
vigour of, 208 ; arbitration courts of, 
211 ; recruits of the, 212 ; prevents 
Clontarf meeting, 219; Smith O'Brien 
leader of, 230 ; weakness of 0*Con- 
nell as to action of, 231 ; O'Connell 
issues an address to, 23 1 ; and the 
Queen's Colleges, 249 ; on the Re- 
peal question, 265 ; dissensions in 
the, 280; "Young Ireland" party 
sever their connection with, 280 ; last 
speech of 0*Connell at, 294 ; disap- 
pearance of, 316 

Repeal movement, assisted by Father 
Mathew, 211 ; Government and ac- 
cession of gentry to, 212 ; meetings 
not illegal, 212 ; Smith O'Brien and, 
213 ; Sir Robert Peel and the, 215 ; 
England united against, 217 ; Ck>- 
vernment declares Clontarf meeting 
illegal, 217 ; 0*Connell and other 
leaders of, arreste<i, 220; Smith 
O'Brien and the, 230; O'Connell in 
favour of Federalism rather than Re- 
peal, 231 ; heavy reverses of sup- 
porters of, 207 

Repeal, O'Connell starts campaign for, 
208 ; monster meetings lor, 209 ; 
first agitation for, 310 ; second agita- 
tion for, 312 

Re])eal rent, 212 

Richmond, I>ukeof, Lord Lieutenant, 28 

Roden, Lord, committee of, 197 

Russell, Ix>ni John, op]K>ses renewal of 
Insurrection Act, $8; resolution of, 
on Irish Church, 169 ; arlds clause 
to Tithe Bill, 170; and Irish muni- 
cipal reform, 186 ; introduces again 
Municipal Reform Bill, 186; Insh 
Poor I^w measure of, 187 ; and Irish 
Poor Law, 189 ; introduces sixth 
Tithe Bill, 190 ; and municipal re- 
form of Ireland, 195 ; and Irish policy 
t)f Government, 197 ; denounces 
Kcj^isi ration Bill, 190; and Irish 
franchise, 200 ; on Irish iM»li(y, 215 ; 
iiuivts to tonsi.kr stale "'f Ireland, 
220; i»ro|K»sal8 of, on Iiish }M>Iicy, 
221 : >up|M.rix MnyniMith ^rai)t,244: 
an<l the new collc{»cs, 250; E<lin- 
l>urj;h letter of, 262 ; anti repeal <»f 
Corn (lutif^, 263: nJhivs op|Hi*>iti<^n 
til <'i»ei«i..n Bill. 27;: ntini^tiy 
('•iiiic«l l»y. 2S\ : Irish I'olii \ I if. 2S2 : 
.■III .niuitiMirM' '.f Piif.r law. 2iv*» ; 



admits fiulorei of his remedies for 
IreUnd, 290 ; extendi Poor Law Re- 
lief, 291 ; and the trial of Mitchell, 
321 ; Encumbered Estates Act, 325 ; 

}>roposes measore for extension of 
iranchise, 328 ; measure for abolish- 
ing Lord Lieutenancy, 328 

Saurin, Mr., 51 

Scotland, Act of Union of, compare* 1 
to that of Ireland, 7 

Scott, Sir John, 11, 16 

Scrope, Mr. Poolett, speedi descriptive 
of clearances, 288 

Sedition Act paised, 10 

Shaftesbury, Lord, on the Catholic 
Relief BUi, 106 

Sharman Crawfofd and O'Connell, 206 

Sheil, Mr., in &vonr of Veto, 40 ; and 
Catholic Association, 59 ; petition of 
Catholic Association drawn op by, 
61 ; Government pmsecotion of, 
abandoned, 80 ; and the Clare elec- 
tion, 87 ; and the tithes, 132 ; advo- 
cates mixed education, 250 

Shrewsbury, Lord, answer of O'Connell 

to. y>5 
Sidmouth, Lord, 23, 52 

Spring Rice, Mr., 68 

Stanley, Mr., Chief Semtair for Ire- 
land, 117; unpopularity o^ 119: no 
sympathy with the Irisn, lao; Irish 
policy of, 121 ; violent conflicts be- 
tween O'Connell and, 127 ; conttnoe» 
to govern Ireland on Tory lines, 1 33 ; 
denounced by O'Connell, 136 ; poUcy 
for Ireland of, 137 ; vigoroos speech 
of, on Coercion Bill, 138; conflicts 
of, with O'Connell, 140 ; and the 
Irish Chureh Bill, 141 ; removal of, 
from Irish Secretaryship, 143 ; Irish 
education scheme erf", 145 ; dclcal of 
education scheme of, 148; and the 
motion for Disestablishmeni, 155; 
and Tithe Bill, 183, 185 ; and mnni- 
cipal reform for Ireland, 18^ ; Reps- 
tration Bill of, 199: reiotmdoces 
Registration Bill, 200 ; Tenant-right 
Bill of, 238: abandons Tenant-right 
Bill, 240 : opposes Bill for free trade, 
761, 265 

Suffrage, ({uestion of extension of, 224 

Tara, Hill of, Re|>eal meeting at, 210 

Tenant-right, 234, 237, 240; custom. 
326 

Icnnnt-right Bill. Stanley introilucc^. 
23S ; iip|MMiition of Iiish i^eer* i»», 
240 : Stanley al>andons 240 

It-*^. the rc|KMl of. 83 
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Tithe Agistment Act, 129 

Tithe Bill, rejected by House of Lords, 
154 ; ftnd Peel Government, 169 ; 
Lord Russell adds clause to, 171 ; 
Government pledged to carry, 1 73 ; 
Lord Melbourne^ Ministry intro- 
duces, 181 ; Sir Robert Peel and, 
1 8a; again introduced, 183; Lord 
Morpetn introduces a, 187; Lord 
Russell introduces sixth, 190; sur- 
render of the Whigs on, 191; carried, 
19a 

Tithes, principal cause of disturbance, 
57 ; agitation against, 128 ; collection 
of, 130; committees on, i^o; com- 
pulsory composition of, 131 ; Reform 
Ministry on subject oi^ 132 ; resist- 
ance to Government collection of, 
133 ; amendment in Coercion Bill as 
to, 140 ; Mr. Littleton on the subject 
of, 152; settlement of question of, 

^ ■93. "95 

Tory party, Irish policy of the, 202 

Treason felony Act, 318 

Triennial IHirliaments, 116 

Trim, first Repeal meeting held at, 210 

Trinity College endowments and Catho- 

"0,247 

Unioo, Act of, speeches of Pitt on, i, 
a :^etitions against the, 6; cause of 
OXTonneirs first appearance, 6 ; e»- 
•ential diflfercnce from the Scotch 
vnion, 7 ; protest against the, 8 ; Irish 
administration before the, 8 ; Protcs- 
lant Ascendency after, 9 ; general 
election following the, 9; I*itt scarcely 
jnstified in carr>-ing, 12 ; the royal 
asKnt and the, 14 ; Mr. Fox's views 
00, 24 ; first si)eech of 0*Cunnell 
in favour of reiteal of, 30 ; Grattan 
supports repeal of, 31; Plunket's 
speeches against, 38 ; and ()*(\>nndl, 
42; and Grattan, 49; I)u)>lin mer- 
chants petition fur rc}tc.il i>f, ^2 : lio- 
termination of Peel tu niAintam, 216 



Union, rc|)eal of, 0*Connell reopens 
question of, 1 1 5 ; motion of O'Con- 
nell for, 149 

Vcmcr, Captain, 178 

Veto question, 39 ; stormy discussion 
on, 40 ; great majority for 0*ConnclI 
on, 41 ; and Pope Pius VII., 42 

Villiers Stuart, Mr., 73 

Ward, Mr., 154 ; debate on Irish 
Church by, 216 

Wcllesley, Sir Arthur, as Chief Secre- 
tary, 28, 34 ; sent as Lord Lieutenant, 
51 : false position of, 52, 54 ; ap- 
pointed Lord Ueutenant, 143 ; and 
coercion, 156 

Wellington, l)uke of, 76; coalition 
ministry of, 82 ; opposes motion for 
Catholic relief, 84 ; and Dr. Curtis, 
89 ; and the Catholic concessions, 92 ; 
surrender uf the, 102 ; not nri>|Krr 
man to carij Relief Hill, 105 ; re- 
signation of the, 1 17 ; and Irish 
Church Bill, 142 ; and import of 
free com, 263 

Wethcrell, Sir Charles, dismissal of, 
104 

Whately, Archbishop, 147 

Whig Government, 23; dismissed by 
King, 163 ; Irish |)olicy of the, 165, 
201, 202 ; dc)x*ndent f>n Irish vote, 
188 ; CVConnclI's Inigain with, 312 

Whigs, the enemies of Ireland, 136; 
relation of O'Connell with, 17 1 ; 
chise com|Kict of O'Connell with, 
>73: just {K»Iicy in Irish administra- 
tion, 175 ; important policy of, 176 

Willierforcc. 50 

WiKle, Sir Thomas, condemns 0*Con- 
netl's pntsocution, 222 

William IV., death of, 187 

•* Vounj; Ireland ** |*J'ty, the, 207 ; and 
the Clonlarf mening, 219; and the 
new colleges, 248 
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to Do. Crown 8vo. is, 6d, 

Helps to Health : The Habitation, The Nursery, The Schoolroom, 

and The Person. With a Chapter on I'lcasurc and Health Kcsurts. Crown 
9 Svo. I/. 6(/. 

WRKE (The late yery Kcv, T, A:)-His Life. By W. J. Fitzpatrick. 

2 Tols. With Portrait. Demy 8vt). 30J. 

%UMTON(Mrs. Richard) — The Inner Life of Syria, Palestine, and 
THE IIoly Land. Post Svo. 6s, 

CAPES (/. Jf.) — The Church of the Apostles: an Historical In 
quiry. Demy 8vo. gs, 

puaTLE AND the Open Sixret OF His LiKK. By Henry Larkin. 
Demy 8vo. 14/. 

tiRPENTER (W, B.) LL,D,, M,D,, F,R,S., <^r.— The Principles 

or Mental Physioi/kiy. With their Ap]>licatif)n'i to the Trainiiif; and 
\ Discipline of the Mind, and the Study of its Morbid Condition.H. Illustrated. 

Sixth Edition. Svo. izs. 

Catholic Dictionary Containing some account of the Doctrine, 

Discipline, Kitei, Ceremonies, Councils, and Religious Onlers of tlie L'atholic 
Church. Hy NVim.iam E. Ainu-, ami Tuoma^ .Vknui.p, M.A. Tlurd 
Edition, demy Svo. 2Ij. 

CBARLES (Rn\ R, //.) — Foroiyeness, and otlicr Sermons. Crown Svo. 
CffEYJVE (Ret', Canon ^ M,A.^ IX D,, luiin.) — Jon ani> Solomon; or, 

the Wisdom of the Old Tc?»tanu-ni. l)emy Svo. 

The Prophecies of Isaiah. Tr.mshued with Critical Notes and 

Dissertations, 2 vols. Third Edition. l>emy Svo. 25^. 

CllCULATiNc; Capital. Being an lnquir\' into the Fundamental I-aws of 
Money. An Essay by an Ea.st India Merchant. Small crown Svo. 6/. 

CL</JP^ 6/7'— Elements of Cfometry. Translated by Dr. Kaines. 

With 145 Figures. Crown Svo. 4'. 6./. 

CLAPRERTOX (Jane Ilumi')-'Sc\vrs\\vi\: Meiiorism and the Kvo- 

M'TION OF Hai'IMNKSs. Lar^^e crown 8vo. 8r. (>i/. 

^LARKE (Re7', Henry James) ^/.A'.CV The Ft ni»ami:nial Sciencf. 
Demy Svo. io.f. 6./. 

'LAYDEN (P, /f'.)- Samikl Sharpk -Ki;ypioi.o(;i.st am> Tran>i.a- 

TOK OK IHK HlltLF. ClOWD 8v(i. 0/. 

"^LODD {Ed'ward) F.R.A,S,—Tn¥. Chiidhood of the World: a 

Simple Account of Man in Early Times. Seventh Etiition. Crown Svo. y. 
A S{«ccial Edition for Schoi>U, is. 
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CLODD (-£:^7£'<zr<^)— continued 

The Childhood of Religions. Including a Simple Account of the 

Birth and Growth of Myths and L^ends. Eighth Thousand. Crown %ny, 5/. 
A Special Edition for Schools. I/. 6d, 

Jesus of Nazareth. With a brief sketch of Jewish Histoiy to the 

Time of His Birth. Small crown 8vo. 6/. 

COGHLAN (J. Cole) D,D. — The Modern Pharisee, and other 

Sermons. Edited by the Very Rev. H. H. Dickinson, D.D.« Dean of 
Chapel Royal, Dublin. New and Cheaper Edition. Crown 8to. 7/. 6d, 

COLE {George J^, Fi/z-Jioy)— The Peruvians at Home. Crown 8va 6s. 
COLERIDGE {Sara) — Memoir and Letters of Sara Coleridge. 

Edited by her Daughter. With Index. Cheap Edition. With one Portnit. 

COLLECTS EXEMPLIFIED (7)%^) — Being Illustrations from the 

Old and New Testaments of the Collects for the Sundays after Trinity. By 
the Author of < A Commentary on the Epistles and Gospels.' Edited by the 
Rev. Joseph Jackson. Crown 8vo. p. 

CONNELL {A. K) — Discontent and Danger in India. Small crown 

The Economic Revolution of India. Crown 8va 4s. 6d, 
COOK {Kcningale, LL,D,) — The Fathers of Jesus. A Studv of the 

Lineage of the Christian Doctrine and Traditions. 2 vols. Demy Svo. 2&. 

CORE {The late Rei\ Thomas)-^EssAYSf Tales, Allegories, aat) 

Poems. Crown 8vo. 

CORY { William)— A Guide to Modern Engush History. Part I.— 

MDCCCXV.-MDCCCXXX. Demy 8va 9s. Part II.— MDCCCXX-X.- 
MDCCCXXXV. 15J. 

COTTERILL {H. B.) — An Introduction to the Study of PoEmr. 

Crown 8vo. 7j. (ni, 

COTTON {IL / iS".)— New India, or India in Transition. Thiri 

Edition. Crown 8vo. 4J. 6(/. Popular Edition, paper covers, l/. 

COUTTS {Francis Burdett Money) — The Training op the iNSTiNa or 
Love. With a Preface by the Rev. Edward Thring, M.A. SmaUaon 
8vo. 25, 6(/. 

COX {Rev. Sir George W.) M.A.y Bart, — The Mythology of the Artasi 
Nations. New Edition. Demy 8vo. its. 

Tales of Ancient Greece. New Edition. Small crown 8va 6^ 
A Manual of Mythology in the form of Question and Answo. 

New Edition. Fcp. 8vo. y. 

An Introduction to the Science of Comparative Mythology 

and Folk-Lore. Second Edition. Crown 8vo. 7/. 6d, 

COX {Rev, Sir G, IV.) M.A,, Bart,, and /ONES {Eustace HintfrnY- 
Popular Romances of the Middle Ages. Third Edition, in 1 vol 
Crown 8vo. 6j. 

COX {Rri\ Samuel) D.D.—A Commentary on the Book of Joa IMib 

a Transbtion. Demy 8vo. 151. 

Salvator Mundi; or, Is Christ the Saviour of all Mai? TcnA 

Edition. Crown 8vo. $s. 
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OX {Rev, Sdwi/^/)— continued. 

The Larger Hope : a Sequel to * Salvaior Mundi.' Second Edi- 
ticm. i6mo. is. 

The Genesis of Evil, and other Sermons, mainly expository. 

Third Edition. Crown 8va 6/. 
Balaam : An Exposition and a Study. Crown 8vo. 51. 
Miracles. An Argument and a Challenge. Crown 8vo. sx. 6d. 

RA VEN (Mrs,) — A Year's Meditations. Crown 8vo. 6x. 

RA WFURD {Osufo/dy-ToRTiJGAL, Old and New. With Illustrations 

and Maps. New and Cheaper Edition. Crown 8vo. 6s. 

ROZJER Uohn Beattie) M.B.—The, Religion of the Future. 
Crown ^a 6/. 

RUISE (F. R.y MI?.)— Thomas a Kempis. Notes of a Visit to the 

Scenes in which his Life was spent, with some Acnjunt of the Examination of 
hii Kelics. Demy 8vo. Illustrated. 

VNNINGHAM (JF., 7?./?.)— .Politics anh Kconomics : An Essay 

on the Nature of the Principles of Political t^momy, together with a Survc)' 
of Recent Legislation. Crown 8vu. 5/. 

DANIEL (Gerard) — Mary Stuart: a Sketch and a Defence. Crown 
8to. 5/. 

^ANIELL (Clarmont)'-1wL Gold Tre.\suri: of India : An Inquiry 

into its Amount, the Cause of its Aocumulatitm, an<l the Troper Means ul 
Using it as Money. Crown 8vo. 5/. 

Discarded Silver : a Plan for its Use as Money. Small crown 

8yO. 25, 

}ARMESTETER (Ar5>ne)—Tw. Life of Words as the Symbols 
OF Ideas. Crown 8vo. 4/. 61/. 

DAVIDSON (Rev. Samuel) D.D,, ZZ.Z?.— Canon or the Bible: Its 

Formation, History, and Fluctuations. Third and rcviacd E'lition. Small 
crown 8yo. 5^. 

The Doctrine of Last Thinc.s, contained in the New Testament, 

comnareil with the Notions of the Jew^ and the Statements uf Church Creeds. 
Small crown 8vo. 31. dd. 

DAWSON {Geo.) M.A. — Prayers, with a Discourse on Prayer. 

Edited by his Wife. Fir>t Series. New an-l Chcapci Edition. Cioi»n 8vu. 

y. 61/. 
Prayers, with a Discourse on Pravkk. Edited by (rFX>RGE Sr. 

Clair. Second Series. Crown 8vo. (w. 

Sermons on Disputed Points and Spfxial Occasions. Edited by 

his Wife. Fourth Edition. Crown 8vo. ts. 

Sermons on Daily Life and Duty. Edited by his Wife. Fourth 

Edition. Crown 8vo. ts. 

The Authentic CIospel, and other Sermons. Edited by Gedr^.k 

St. Clair. Third Edition, down 8vo. 6;. 

Biographical I.KtTVRr.s. Edited by (Ifurge St. Clair, F.G.S. 

Lar^^c crown Svo. 71. (m/. 
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DE JONCOURT {Madame Man€)-AV holesoue Cookery. Third 

Edition. Crown 8vo. Js, 6d, 

Democracy in the Old World and the New. By the Author of 'The 

Suez Canal, the Eastern Question, and Abyssinia/ &c Small crown 8vo. zs. (ki. 

DENT (If. C)—A Year in Brazil. With Notes on Religion, Meteor- 
ology, Natural History, &c. Maps and Illustrations. Demy ovo. iSs, 

Discourse on the Shedding of Blood, and The Laws of War. 

Demy 8vo. 2s. 6J, 

DOUGLAS {Rei\ Herman) — Into the Deep; or, The Wonders of the 

Lord's Person. Crown 8vo. 2j. bd, 

DO WD EN (Edward) ZZ.Z>.— Shakspere : a Critical Study of his Mind 

and Art. Seventh Edition. Post 8vo. 12/. 

Studies in Literature, i 789-1877. Third Edition. Large post 

8vo. 6/, 

Dulce D0.MUM. Fcp. 8vo. 5J. 

DU MONCEL (Counf) — ^The Telephone, the Microphone, and the 
Phonograph. With 74 Illustrations. Second Edition. Small crown Svo. 5/. 

DURUY (K/r/t?r)— History of Rome and the Roman Peoplf- 

Edited by Professor Mahaffy, with nearly 3,000 Illustrations. 410. 6 VoU. 
in 1 2 Parts, 30;. each volume. 

EDGEWORTH {E K.)— Mathem.\tical Psychics. An Essay on 

the Application of Mathematics to Social Science. Demy 8vo. 71. €d. 

Educational Code of the Prussian Nation, in its Present Form^ 

In accordance with the Decisions of the Common Provincial Law, and wit^ 
those of Recent Legislation. Crown 8vo. ar. 6</l 

Education Library. Edited by Sir Phiup Magnus : — 

An Introduction to the History of Educational Theories. 

By Oscar Browning, M.A. Second Edition. 3/. 6d, 
Old Greek Education. By the Rev. Prof Mahaffy, M.A. Second 

Edition, y. 6J. 

School Management ; including a General View of the Work of 

Education, Organization, and Discipline. By Joseph Landon. VM 
Edition. Crown 8vo. dr. 

EDIVARDES (Major.Goicral Sir Herbert -5.)— Memorials or his 
Life and Letters. By his Wife. With Portrait and Illustrations. Jfok 
Demy 8vo. 36/. 

ELSDALE (Henry) — Studies in Tennyson's Idylls. Crown 8va 5X. 
EMERSONS (Ralph Waldo) LiFt:. By Oliver Wendell Holms. 

[English Copyright lulition.] With Portrait. Crown 8vo. 6j. 

Enoch, THE Prophet. The Book of. Archbishop Laurence's Transbtiaa. 

With an Intro<luction by the Author of the * Evolution of Christiaiiitj.* 
Crown 8vo. 5/. 

ERANUS. A Collection of Exercises in the Alcaic and Sapphic 

Metres. Edited by F. W. Cornish, Assistant Master at Eton. Seooal 
Edition. Crown 8vu. ar. 

EVANS (Afari)'-THE Story of our Father's Love, told to ChildicB. 

Sixth and Cheaper Edition. With Four Illustrations. Fcp. 8ro. i/. 6J. 
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FArm OF THE Unlearned, The. Authority, apart from the Sanction 

of Reason, an InsufficicDt Basis for It. By * One Unlearned,' Crown 8vo. 6j. 

*FAN KIVAE* AT Canton before Treaty Days, 1825-1844. By 

An Old Resident. With Frontispiece. Crown 8vo. 5^. 
FEIS (y<w^)— Shakspere and Montaionk : An Endeavour to Explain 

the Tendency of Hamlet from Allusions in Contemporar)- Works. Crown 
8yo. 5/. 

FiTE O'CLOCK Tea. Containing Receipts for Cakes of every description, 

Savoury Sandwiches, Cooling Drinks, &c. By the Author of 'Breakfast 
Dishes* and ' Savouries and Sweets.' Fcp. 8vo. li. 6(/., or u. sewed. 

FLOREDICE (W. /T.)— A Month among the Mere Irish. Small 

crown 8vo. 5^. 

FftANK Leward. Edited by Ch \rlks Bamp ion. Crown 8va yj. 6^. 
FULLER {Ra*. Morris) —The Lord's Day ; or, Christian Sunday. Its 

Unity, History, Thilosojthy, and rcr|H:tual Obligntitm. Serm<ms. Demy 8vo. 
IQr. 6t/. 

GARDINER {Samuel R.) ami / BASS MULLIXGER, Af.A.-- 
Introduction to the Study of English Hisiokv. Second Edition. 
Large crown 8vo. 9^. 

GARDNER {Dorsey) — Quatre Bras, Lignv, and Waterloo. A 

Narrative of the Campai^ in Belgium, 1S15. With Maps and TUns. Demy 
8vo. i6j. 

GELDART (E. J/.) -Ki hok.s ov Trith. Sermons, with a Short Selec- 
tion of Prayers and an Intioductory Sketch, l>y the Rev. C. B. Cri<»N. Crown 
8vo. 6j. 

GEORGE (Henry) — Progress and Poverty : an Inijuiry into the 

Causes of Industrial Depression^, and of Increase of Want with Increase of 
'Wealth. The Remedy. Fifth Library Edition. Post 8vo. 7/. 61/. Cal^inel 
Edition, crown 8vo. 2^. 6</. 

*«* Also a Cheap Edition, limp cloth, I j. 6i/. ; pajHrr covers, I <, 

Social Problems. Crown Svo. 5 jr. 

•^* Also a Cheap Edition, paj>cr covers I J. 

Protection, or Frkk Trade, An Kxamination of the Tariff 

tjueslion, with esjK-cial regard to the Intcrc.%tN of L.-ilKiur. Crown Svi-. 5. 

GLANVILL (/'^r///)— St Kf sis SciKNTincA ; or, Confest Ignorance, the 

Way to Si'icncc ; in an Essay of the Vanity <if Dt^i^matising and Confident 
Opinion. Ediiol, with Intnnluctory Essay, l»y John Owf.n. El/evir 8vo. 
printeil on hand-made i^per, 6y. 

Glossary of Tkrms and Phrasks. Edited by the Rev. H. Pkrcy Smith 

and others. Medium Svtn 7'- ^'•' 

GLOVER {F.) J/.--/.— ExEMPi.A I.atina. A First Construing Book, m-iih 

Short Notes Lexicon, and an Intn^nluction to the Analysis of Sentrnces. Second 
Eilition. Ecp. 8%o. it, 

GOLDSMID (Sir Francis Henry) Bart,, (>.C, J/!/*.— Memoir or. 

Second Edition, revisetl. Crown 8vo. 6/. 

COODENOUGH (Commodore J, G.) — Memoir or, with Extracts froni 

his I<ettcrs and Journals. Edited by his Widow. With Steel 
Portrait. Thinl rMition. CroHn 8\o. ^s. 
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GORDON {Major-GefL C G.) — His Journals at Kartoum. Printed 

from the Original MS. With Introduction and Notes hf A Egmont Hakk. 
Portrait, 2 Maps, and 30 lUostrations. 2 vols. Demj 8vo. 21/. Also .1 
Cheap Edition in i vol., 6x. 

Gordon's (General) L.\st Journal. A Facsimile of the la*»t 

Journal received in England firom General Gordon. Reproduced by Photo* 
lithography. Imperial 4to. £^, y. 

Events in his Life. From the Day of his Birth to the Day of his 
Death. By Sir H. W. Gordon. With Maps and lUnstrations. Demj 8vo. 18.'. 

GOSSE {Edmund) — Seventeenth Century Studies. A Contri- 
bution to the History of English Poetry. Demy 8vo. lox. 6d, 

GOULD {Ra^. S. Baring) Af,A, — Germany, Present and Past. New 

and Cheaper Edition. Large crown 8vo. 7/. 6d. 

The Vicar of Morwenstow : a Life of Robert Stephen Hawker, 

M. A. New and Cheaper Edition. Crown 8vo. 51. 

GOWAN (Major Waiter E.) — A. Ivanoff's Russian Grammar. 

(1 6th Edition). Translated, enlarged, and arranged for use of Students of the 
Russian Language. Demy 8vo. 6j. 

GOWER (Lord Ronaid) — My Reminiscences. Limp Parchment, An- 

tique, with Etched Portrait, lOf. td. 

Last Days of Mary Antoinette. An Historical Sketch. With 

Portrait and Facsimiles. Fcp. 4to. loj. (>d. 

Notes of a Tour from Brindisi to Yokohama, 1883-1884. Fcp. 

8vo. 2j. (mL 

GRAHAM ( Wiiiiam) M,A, — ^The Creed of Science, Religious, Moral, 

and Social. Second Edition, revised. Crown 8vo. 6j. 

The Social Problem in its Economic, Moral, and Political 

Aspects. Demy 8vo. 14/. 
GREY (Ro7viand).—lii Sunny Switzerland. A Tale of Six Weeks. 

Small crown 8vo. $s. 

Lindenblumf^, and other Stories. Small crown 8vo. 51. 

GRIMLEY (Rcv,H,N.)M.A, — ^Tremadoc Sermons, chiefly on the 
Spiritual Body, the Unseen World, and the Divine Humanitt. 
Fourth Edition. Crown 8vo. ts. 

The Temple of Humanity, and other Sermons. Crown 8va 6x. 
GUSTAFSON (Axei)— The Foundation of Death. A Study of the 

Drink Question. Fourth Edition. Crown 8vo. 51. 

Some Thoughts ox Moderation. Reprinted from a Paper read at 

the Reeve Mission Room, Manchester Square, June 8, 18S5. Crown 8vo. I;. 

H ADDON (Caroiine)'—TiiK Larger Life, Studies in Hintcw*'* 

Ethics. Crown 8vo. 51. 

HAECKEL (Prof. Ems/)— The History of Creation. Tnmsboioi 

revised by Professor E. Ray Ijinkester, M. A., F.R.S. With Coloured Pitti 
and Genealogical Trees of the various groups of both plants and animilL 
2 vols. Thinl Edition. Post 8vo. 32J. 

The History of the Evolution of Man. With numerous IDustn- 

tions. 2 vols. Pobt 8vo. 32/. 

A Visit to Ceylon. Post 8vo. js, 6d. 

Freedom in Science and Teaching. With a Prefatory Note b) 

T. II. HrxLEY, F.R.S. Crown 8yo. 5/. 
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Half-Crown Series : — 

A Lost Love. By Anna C. Ogle (Ashford Owen). 

Sister Dora : a Biography. By Margaret Loxsdai.e. 

True Words for Brave Men : a Book for Soldiers and Sailors. 
By the late Charles Kingsley. 

Notes of Travel : being Extracts from the Journals of Count von 

MOLTKE. 

English Sonnets. Collected and Arranged by J. Dennis. 

Home Songs for Quiet Hours. By the Rev. Canon R. H. Bavnes. 

Hamilton, Memoirs of Arthur, B.A., of Trinity College, Cambridge. 

Crown 8vo. 6j. 

HARRIS (William) — The History of the Radical Party in Parlia- 
ment. Demy 8vo. I 5j. 

HARROP (Robert) — Bolinguroke. A Political Study and Criticism. 

Demy Svo. 14.?. 

HART (Rei\ /. JT. T,) Autobiography of Judas Iscvriot. A Char- 

acter-Study. Cmwn Svo. 3/. 6J, 

HAWEIS (Ra\ II. R.) J/.^.— Current Coin. Materialism— The 

Devil — Crime — Drunkenness — Pauperism — Kmotion — Recreation — The 
Sabbath. Fifth Edition. Crovt-n Svo. 5^. 

Arrows in the Air. Fifth Edition. Crown Svo. 5^. 
Speech in Season. Fifth Edition. Crown Svo. 5^. 
Thoughts for the Times. Fourteenth Edition. Crown Svo. 54. 
Unsectarian Family Prayers. New Edition. Fcp. Svo. is. (ut 
HAWKINS (Edwards Comerford) — Spirit and Form. Sermons 

preached in the Parish Church of Leather head. Croi^n Svo. 6/. 

HAWTHORNE (Na//iamW)'^\\ okk<. Complete in 12 vols. I-argc 
post Sva each vol. jj. 6d, 
Vol. I. Ti^'iCE-ToLi) Tales. 

II. Mosses irom an Oi.n M.\n>f. 

III. TllK IlnLsK OK TIIK SkveN i'.AUl.ES .111.1 ThE SNuW ImAi.E. 

IV. TiieWonder I^k-)k,Tani;i i.\vt)iii.TAi.t>, and iiK VM«i aiiierV Chair. 
V. The S<-aki.et Litter, ami The IU.iihepaik Romance. 
VI. The Mar It I. e Fain. (Transformation.) 
ViL & VIII. Otr Oi.n Home, and Knci isu Nuit-UooK^. 
IX. .American NorE-UiK>K-i. 

X. iRENt-H ANI> 1 1 alias No!E-rnX>KN. 

XL Sei'Iimus Kei r\»N, The L><>i.iivlr Komani e, Kan-ha\w, ani, 
in an .ippondix. The Ani FbiKxi. Ki>orMFi'. 

XII. TaI FS AM» Ks^iAVS, AM» ••IHHK pAIERS, WI1!I A UlfK'.RAlHU'AI 

Skeioi of Hawihor.nf^ 
HEATH {Francis Cw€i^r^f) — .Vitimnai. Lf.wks. Third and Cheaper 

Edition. I^ri;e crown Svo. Oj. 

Sylvan Winikk. With 70 lliusiraiions. 1 jrge crown Svo. 1 4J. 
HEGEL — The Inirodiction to Hm;h/s ruiLOSoPHV i^r Fim. Ari. 

Transited from the (•crni:in. ui'.h Ni»iiv and TrcfjUory E^viy, Ny HKRSAki» 
BosAN'jiEr, M..\. (riinn Svo. 5 . 

HENNESSY KSir Jk^Jui /'«>/r)— Rai ich in Irki.and, with his I.i iitRs 
ON Irish Aiiair^anu nome t*i»NH mih-hakv iHw rvKM>. Lap,;v ciowii 

8v(i. {iriiitL-l o!i h.intl'madc iu|>cr, {•archmcnt, lor. Oi/. 
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HENRY {Philip) — Diaries and Letters. Edited by Matthew Henrv 

Lee, M.A. L&rge crown 8to. 7/. (>d. 

HINTON {/,)—'Th2, Mystery of Pain. New Edition. Fq). 8vo. is. 
Life and Letters. With an Introduction by Sir W. W. Guli^ 

Bart., and Portrait engraved on Steel by C. H. JBBNS. Fifth Edition. 
Croi^Ti 8vo. Sj". bd. 

Philosophy and Religion. Selections from the MSS. of the late 
Tames Hinton. Edited by Caroline Haddon. Second Edition. Crown 
ovo. 5j. 

The Law Breaker and The Coming of the Law. Edited by 

Margaret Hinton. Crown 8vo. 6j. 
HoDSON of Hodson's Horse ; or. Twelve Years of a Soldier's Life 

in India. Being Extracts from the Letters of the late Major W, S. R. Hodson. 
With a vindication from the attack of Mr. Bosworth Smith. Edited by his 
brother, G. H. Hodson, M.A. Fourth Edition. Large crown 8va 51. 

HOLTHAM {E, (7.)— Eight Years in Japan, 1873-1881. Work, 

Travel, and Recreation. With 3 Maps. Large crown 8va 91. 

Homology of Economic Justice: An Essay by an East India 

Merchant. Small crown 8vo. ^s. 

HOOPER {Mary) — Little Dinners : How to Serve them wrrn 

Elegance and Economy. Twentieth Edition. Crown 8vo. zr. 6d, 

Cookery for Invalids, Persons of Delicate Digestion, and 

Children. Fifth Edition. Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d, 

Every-Day Meals. Being Economical and Wholesome Recipes 

for Breakfast, Luncheon, and Supper. Sixth Edition. Crown 8to. 2i. 6^ 

HOPKINS {Ellice)—\\oKVi amongst Working Men. Fifth Edition. 

Crown 8vo. 3/. (td, 

HORN AD A Y {W, T.)— Two Years in a Jungle. Wltii Illustiations. 

Demy 8vo. 21/. 

HOSPITALIER (-£.)— The Modern Applications of ELECTRicm'. 

Translated and Enlarged by J u LI us Maier, Ph.D. 2 toIs. Second Edition, 
revised, with many additions and numerous Illustrations. Demy 8vo. 12/. 6fl 
each volume. 
Vol. L — Electric Generators, Electric Light. 

H. — Telephone : Various Applications : Electrical Transmission of Energy. 

HOWARD {Robert) Af. A, —The Church of England and other 

Religious Communions. A Course of Lectures delivered in the Parish 

Church of Clapham. Crown 8vo. Js, 6d, 

HUMPHREY {Rn\ William)'— Thz Bible and Belief. A Letter to 

a Friend. Small crown 8vo. 2J. bd, 

HUNTER { William C.)— Bits of Old China. Small crown 8va ts, 
HUNTING FORD {Rn\ E.) D.C.L. — The Apocalypse. With a 

Commentary and Introductory Essay. Demy 8vo. 9^. 

HUTCHINSON (/^)— Thought Symbolism and Grammatic lui- 

siONs : Being a Treatise on the Nature, Purpose, and Material of Speech. 
Crown 8vo. 2J. (x/. 

HUTTON{Rci\ Charles F,) — Unconscious Testimony ; or, theSilctt 
Witness of the Hebrew to the Truth of the Historical SctI^ 
TIRES. Crown 8vo. 2j. 6</. 

HYNDMAN {H, ilf.)— The Historical Basis of Sociausm w 

Enc;land. Large crown 8vo. &r. 6^. 
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IDDESLEIGH (Ear/ o/)'-Thk PLEASiRrs, DaN(;krs, and Uses ok 

Desl'LIOKY Keai>in<;. Kcil 8vo. in Wh.itin.m |M|*r rover, ts, 
/Af TIfURN (Ererard F.)—\\\nsr, thk Inman*; ok CiVUna. Ikin< 

Sketches chietly Anthro|K>li>cic, fri<m thf In!cii<iruf liritiAh Guiana. \\i:ti 
53 lllu>tratiuns and a M.ip. liciny bvo. iS . 

JACCOUD (Prof, 5.) — The Ci rmiiiiiy and I'ki \imf\t mk Piim/w 

NARY Ptiiiiisis. Tran^btol and K iitt-l l^y MiNr\'.r l.ri:i:<>«K, M.I). 
Demy 8vo. 15/. 

Javxt in a Ji'NK : A Ten Days' Cruise in Indian Seas. I*nrgc trown 
8vo. is, 61/. 

JENKINS (£,) ami RAYMOND (/>-~The Archiiixt's Legal 

HanduooK. ThinI Kiiiion, Kcvi>cil. Cruwn b\o. Oj. 

JENKINS (Rfv. Can.m R, C.)— IIerai dry : Knjjlish and K.irciizn. With 

a Dictionary of Mcralilic Ti-iin<i ..ihI 156 niu«trAtiii:>. Sin.il! Lr<iMii 8vu. 3^. 6/. 

Story of tiik Caraifa. Small < rown S\o. y. (uL 
JERVIS {RiT. jr. Iltn/ry) -TuY. Ciai.i.k w CniKrir and hie Rkyo 

LVTIoN. A .Sc'jucl III the II>ti'ry ijf the Church --f I r.in e, f:.-:ij the dn- 
cordat of IU)I(>(;n.i to the Ke\i I.::i->n. Ikriiiy bv.i. iS . 

JOEL (Z.)— A Consul's Manual and Shipowner's and Siiipmamer's 

rRAnirAi. (ItiUF. IN iiiKiR TKWSAt iP^N'; AiH"\i». \\i!h Difmitions of 
Nautical, Mercantile, and I^'j;.il Terinn ; a (Ilo-viry -if M'lc.ir.iile Teims in 
En«;lish, French, ( Jerman, Italian, and >;'ani-»h ; Talilc-. of the M-iney, \Vcij;htN, 
ami .Measures uf the Principal Commercial Nations and their Kijuivalcnts hi 
liriti^ Standards ; ami Furnw c>rCon>uIar arid Notarial Acts. Demy 8vu. itj. 

JOYCE {P. W.) LL,D.&*c, Oid C'kitic R<.mancis, Translated from 
thc(<aelic. Crown Sva 7 J. o^. 

XAUFMANN(Ra\ M) ^.//.— Siu i\i ism : its N..turc, its Dangers, and 

its Remedies con!»ideretl. Crown S\o. 7 . ixi. 

Utopias; or, Schemes of Soual Imi»rovenK'iit, from Sir Thomas More 
to Karl Marx. Cro\%n 8vo. 5r. 

KA Y {David)— Ki »i\ \tic in am » 1 1 1 •; ». a i ■ 'K ^. ( 'rown Svo. 7^. 61/. 

KAY {Josfph)--YKY.v.'\^^\\^v, in I.vnp. Kditoi l.y his Widow. With 
Trefacc by the KIglit 11. ^n. J. -us I'.ui.iii, M.T. Sevi-nih IMition. Crown 
8vo, 5^. 
•.• .\1"M» a cheajK-r tiili"n, \\\'\\ >\\'. 'he \\'\'-:-^ 1*. 1 ■-»•. with a Ueviow of Kcrtr.: 
i'hanjjes in ilie Lii li I.av\--.| I:.;!*:, .. ly :'.c K-^ht Mun. il. (K|.,.km. 
MoK'.AN, i^.C.. M.P. CI.il!.. I.. {.;. : I'-ij ei l .\cr*, I . 

KELKE (//' //. //.) An KrinvK .-r Kn« i i-ii (;ramm\r f«)R the 

Use "F .siii'F.M^. Adaj«!id' ■ :I.e L.>nd ^n MitrKidaiitm Ciii:r«>e and Sin:i* 
lar E\aminati.»n'. Ciown Sv-. 4 . 6 :". 

KEMPIS (T/ti^n:as J)— Of 1111 Im:iaih»n i'F Christ. Parchment 

I.i!»rary Kdni.m, parJiment or .1 :':. C) . ; vt!l :in. 7;. «x/. The kcti Lire 
F.dJtion. f.*p. Sv.\ red c l;;i *. .' . <.•'. The C.^V;nct K.!iii..n, *mall Svc. 
,.h»th iiiii;-, I/.; i-r cloth In.aid', n i r l^^e*, I. (•:. The Miniature Fditiin, 
32mo. n- 1 ed^je-i, |f. 
•^* All the a';'\e I dawui-* may \'\ \\.\ \ »:i v.iri.-U'. e\!ra i n ling<i. 

KETTLFAVEIJ. \Rr. S,^ .1/../.— Tmom\s V Kfmpis and the 

IlKoiHir.^ ol Ct»MM«)N l.OK. 2 \"lv With Fiohti^jiiece'*, Dtmy 8vw. 
♦,• AN > an A' i: '.> 1 1 l.:i :; :: I \ I. ^^ .'.Ji I' r"i -r. <*: wn Sv ■. 7/. u/. 
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KJNGSFORD (Anna) M.D.—Tm. Perfect Way ik Diet. A Treatise 
advocating a Return to the Natural and Ancient Food oC Rue. Small crown 
Svo. is. 
KINGSLEY (CharUs) Jtf.v4.— Letters and Memories or his Life. 
Edited by hU Wife. With Two Steel Engraved Portrait! and V^ncttei. 
Fifteenth Cabinet Edition, in 3 vols. Crown 8to. la. 
•,' Also a Teople's Edition in i vol. With Portrait. Crown Svo. &. 
All Saints' Day, and other Sermons. Edited by the Rer. W. 

Harrison. Third Edition. Crown Svo, ^^. 6J. 
TRtE Words for Bravb Mes. A Book for Soldiers' ind Sxilors' 
Libraries. Eleventh Edition. Crown Svo. 21. 6d. 

KNOX (Alexander A.) — The New Playground ; or, Wanderings in 

Algeria. New and Cheaper Edition. Large crown 8*0. bi. 
Land Concentration and Irresponsibility of Political Power, as 

cau.sing the Anomaly of a Widespread State of Want by the Side of the Visi 

Supplies of Naliir«. Crown Sva 5j. 
LANDON (^j^/j)— School Management ; including 3 G«nenl View 

of the Work nf Education, Oiganiution, vtd Ditcipline. Fifkb Edition. 

Crown Svo. 6j. 
LA URIE (5. S.) — Lectures on The Rise and Early Constitl-tiox 

OF Universities. With a Survey of MedLeval EdtKatkn. Ctowd Svo. 6(. 
LEB (Ret'. F. G.) D.C.Z.— The Other World; or, Glimpsei of the 

Supernatural. 3 vols. A New Edition. Crown Svo. ly. 
Letters from an Unknown Friend. By the Author of 'Charles 

Lowdcr.' With a I'refiee by the Kcv. W. H. Cleaver. Fcp. Svo. IJ. 
Z^fr^^iX/hf**)— Edited by Chas. Hampton. Crown Svo. 7j. 6/ 
ZE IVIS {Edward Dillon) — A Draft Code of Cuuinal Law am> 

pROCEDi-RE. Demy Svo. au. 
Life of a Prig. By One. Third Edition. Fcp. Svo. 31. 6J. 



, Jesus, the Essene. Demy Sn, 

LLOYD ( Iffl/Ar)— The Hope of the World: An Essay on Uoiveml 

Redemption. Crown Svo. 51. 

his Brother, Samitil 
3 voli. Demy Svo, jlt 
LONSDALE (Margaret) — Sister Dora: a Biography. With PottniL 
Cheap Edition. Crown Svo. :;. W. 
George Eliot : Thoughts tipon her Life, her Books, and Hasetf 
Second Edition. Small crown Svo. 11. id. 
LOUXSliURY {Thomas R.'~] \^\\ ~ Fkmmuke Cooper, WthPortrait 
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LOWDER {CharUs)"-\ Biography. By the Author of *St. Teresa/ 

New and Cheaper Kdition. Crown 8to. With Portrait. 31. CJ. 

LUCRES (Erta C, /?.)— Lr.crrRES on General Nursint;, delivered 

to the Prolxitioncrs of the London Iluspital Training School fur Xur>c>. 
Crown 8vo. 2j. 6f/. 

LYALL {William Ro^ve) D.D. — Prop.edela Prophetica ; or, Tlie Use 

and Design of the Old Testament £xamine«I. New lldition, vtnth Notices b)' 
George C. Pearson, M.A., Hon. Canon of Canter I lury. Demy 8vo. 10 >. 6</. 

LYTTON (Edward Buhver^ Zord)--lAVF.^ Letters, and Literary 

Remains, liy hi* Son the Earl ok LvrinN. With Portraits, lUustrations, 
and Facsimiles. Demy 8vo. cloth. Vols. L and 11. 32^. 

MACAULAY (G. C)- Francis Beaumont : A Critical Study. Crown 
8vo. 5j. 

MACCALLUM (M. Jr.) — Stidiks in Low German and Hich 
German Literature. Crown 8v(). 6/. 

MACHIAVELLI (Niccclo)-A\\^ Life and Timks. By Prof. Viu.aki. 

Translated by Linda Vii.lari. 4 voN. Uirgc post Svo. 4S.. 

Di.scouRst:s ON the First Dfx:ade of Titus Livius. Translalc<i from 
the Italian by Ninian IIili. Thomson, M.A. Laj^m rn^wii Svd. 12.-, 

The Prince. Translated from the Italian bv X. H. T. Small crown 

8vo. printeil on hand -made paper, lM.*vclIe<l lK>ar(I>, 6^. 

MACKENZIE (Alrxaftdrr)'-Un\v India h Governkp. Being an 
Account of England's work in Indi.i. Small crown 8vo. 2.>. 

MAC RITCHIE (Dariil) A((ouvr< *>r tin. Gyi-nii ^ m Indm. 

With Map and Illustrations. Crown 8\o. ; • <>-''• 

MAGNUS {lady) — About the Jews since Bible Timk<;. From the 

Bab}'lonian Exile till the English Exodus. Small crown 8vn. 6j. 
MAGUIRE {Thomas)— X.WiTiMYiy.?^ un Phiiosophv. ncmy Svo. 9^. 

MAIR {R. S.) Jf.D., /^^.C5./:.— The Medical Guide for Anolo- 

INDIA.NS. Hoing a Compendium of Advice to Europeans in Imlio, relating 
to the Preservation and Kcgulatitm of Health. With a Supplement on the- 
Management of Children in India. Second Edition. Crown 8vo. y, 6*/. 

MAIDEN {Henry Elliot) Vienna, 1683. The \\\>xoxs and Conse- 
quences of the lVfe.it of the Turk" Wfore Vii'iin.i, Septfnil>er 12, IC1S3, I) 
John Soljjo'.ki, King of PoIan<l, and Charles LcKpiM, I)uke of L"rraine. 
Crown Svo. .y, 6./. 

Many Voiced. — .\ Volume of Extracts from the Religious Writers of 

Christendom, from the Kir<t t'» the Sixteenili <'enlury. With Hiographical 
Sketched Crown Svo. cloth extra, revl edges 6-. 

MARKHAM (Caf^L Albert Hastini:s) ^..V.— The Great Frozen Sea : 

a Perstmal Narrative of the Voyage of the A*er: during the .Arctic Expedition 
of 1875 6. With Six Kull-juge Illustration*, Two Mj|is an<l Twtnty-Aercn 
Woodcuts. >i\th anil Chea|^r Edition. Crown Svo. 6j, 

MARTINEAU {GertrNde)^0\:Tust Lessons on Morals. Small 

crown 8v«». }'. &/. 
AfASOX (Cltarlot/t- M) — Mnvi ri»tr\noN. .\ Course of Lectures to 

Li.iic-, dtliMu- I in IiM-lfonl in the winter '-f 1SS5 1 886. * r-'wn S\u. 3-. 6^:'. 
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MA UDSLE Y (H,) Af.D.—BoDY and Will. Being an Essay Concerning 

Will, in its Metaphysical, Physiological, and Pathological Aspects. 8n>. 12/. 

Natural Causks and Supernatural Seemings. Crown 8vo. 6x. 
McGRATH (7Vrr//r^)— Pictures from Ireland. New and Cheaper 

Edition. Crown 8vo. 2j. 

MEREDITH (M. -r^.) — Theotokos, the Example for Woman. 

Dedicated, by permission, to Lady Agnes Wood. Revised by the Veocfable 
Archdeacon Denison. 32010. is. 6*/. 

MILLER (Edward) — ^The History and Doctrines of Irvingism ; 

or, the so-calJed Catholic and Apostolic Chttrch. 2 vols. Large po«t 8va 15J. 

The Church in Relation to the State. Large crown 8va +f. 
MILLS (//rr^^r//)— Poverty and the Statk ; or. Work for the Unem- 

ployetl. An Knquiry into the Causes and Extent of Enforced Idleness together 
with a bt.itcment of a remedy practicable here and now. Crown 8vak 

MITCHELL {Lucy M.)^K History of Ancient Sculpture. With 

numerous Illustrations, including six Plates in Phototype. Super royal, 42/. 

Selections from Ancient Sculpture. Being a Portfolio contain- 
ing Reproductions in Photf)tyi)e of 36 Masterpieces of Ancient .\rt, to illut* 
trate Mrs. MiTCHKi.i/s * History of Ancient Sculpture.* i8j. 

MITFORD {Bertram) — Through the Zulu Country. Its Battlefields 

and its People. With five Illustrations. Demy 8vo. I4J. 

MOCKLER (E.) — \ Grammar of the Baloochee Language, as it is 

spoken in Makran (Ancient Gedrosia), in the Persia- Arabic and Rooms 
characters. Fcp. 8vo. $s. 

MOLESIVORTH (ir, Nassau)— VL\s.to^\ of the Church of Ekc- 

I-ANI) FROM 1660. Large crown 8vo. 7/. (ki, 

MORELL {J, R.) — Euclid Simplified in Method and Languace. 

Being a Manual of Geometry. Compiletl from the most important French 
Works, approved by the University of Paris and the Minister oi Pablk 
Instruction. Fcp. 8vo. 2s. dd, 

MORGAN (C Uoyii)—'Y\\v. Springs of Conduct. An Essay in E\-o- 

lution. Large CMwn Svo. cloili, "js. 6</. 

MORISON (James Cotter)^1\\\\ Skrvice of Man. An Essay tom-ards 

the Religion of the Future. Dcniy 8vo. 

MORRIS (6V<'/xr)— The Duamiy ok ail Divine Truih ix out 
LoRi> Jests Uiikim' : For Cioi/> Sn.i -M \mi f>iati<)\ in the Imi-ai* 
TAiioN OF THE OiMNE Nati RE TO Man. I^rgeCrov^n 8vo. 7/. bti, 

MORSE {E. S.) Ph.D.^TxK^T Book of Zooixksy. With nuroerotis 

Illustrations. New and Cheaper Kdition. Crown 8vo. Zs, 6U, 

NELSON {/. II.) M.A.—A Trospectus of the Scientific Study or 

THE HiNL*C Law. Demy Svo. 9/. 
Isniw Usa(;e and Judge.made Law in Madras. DemySva 
NEWMAN (Citrdinal) — Characteristics from the Writings or. 

I'.cing Selections fr<im his various Wnrks. Arranged with the Author'i 
|>erMin.al .\pjiroval. >evenih Kdition. With Portrait Crown 8va 6/. 

•^* .\ IN •» trail uf ('anlir.i! Ncwm.in, mounted for framing, can be had, 2x. iU, 
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New Social Teachings. By Politicis. Small croivn 8vo. 5/. 
NEWMAN (Francis Wiliiam) — Essays on Diet. Small crown 8 vo. 2x. 
New Truth and the Old Faith : Are they Incompatikle? By 

a Scientific Layman. Demy 8vo. loj. bJ. 

NICOLS {Arthur) F,G.S., F,R,G.S, — Chapters from the Physical 

History of the Earth : an Introduction to Geology and Palarontology. 
With numerous Illustrations. Crown 8vo. fr. 

NOEL (Th^ Hon. ^t?j^<r«)— Essays on Poetry and Pdkts. Demy 

8vo. 12s, 

JVO/\S(il/arw/f/i^)— Class Lessons ON Euclid. Part I. containing the 

First Two Books of the Elements. Crown 8vo. 2j. 6i/. 

NucES : Exercises on the Syntax of the Public School Latin Primer. 

New Edition in Three Parts. Crown 8vo. each is, 

*ii* The Three Parts can also be had bound together in cloth, 31. 

OATES {Frank) F.R.G.S. — Matabele Land and the Victoria Falls. 

A Naturalist*s Wanderings in the Interior of South Africa. Edited by C. G. 
Oates, B.A. With numerous Illustrations and 4 Majts. Demy 8vo. 2ij. 

OCONNOR (7! P^ J/./'.— The Parnkll Movement. With a Sketch 

of Iriiih I'artics from 1S43. Lan^^^ crown 8vo. yx. 61/. 

OGLE ( JF.) it/"./?., FRX.P, — Aristotle on the Parts of Animals. 

Translateil, with Introiluction and Notes. K(>}'al 8vu. 12/. (ki, 

ifHAGAN {Lord) K.P, — Occasional Papkrs and Ai>i>rk<ses. I^rge 

crown 8vo. 7.?. 6./. 

OMEARA {Kathleen) — Frederic Ozanam, Professor of the Sorbonne : 
his Life and Work. Second Edition. Crown 8vo. 7/. 61/. 

Henri Perreyve and his Counsels to the Sick. Small crown 
8yo. 5/. 

One and a Half in Norway. A Chronicle of Small Beer. By Either 

and Both. SiikiII crown 8vo. 3^. 61/. 

4fNEIL (The late Ra; Z^^r^). — Sermons. With Memoir and Portrait. 
Crown 8vo. 6j-. 

Essays and Addrkssen. Crown 8vo. 51. 
Only Passport to Heaven, Tut. P.y One who has it. Small crown 

8vo. I/. 6 J. 
OSBORNE {Re7\ Jr. A.)— The Revised Vernion of the New Testa- 

MENT. A Criiicil Ci»mmcniar)', with Notei ujKjn the Text. Crown Sva 5'. 

OTTLEY (Henry Biikersteth)-'T\\Y. Great Dilemma: Christ His own 

Witness or His (»wn Accuvor. Sis Lectures. Second EiUt it »n. Cmwn Svn, 

Our Public Schoois— Eton, Harrow, Winchestfr. Rrr.r.v, Wkst- 

MINSTKK, MAKI.Ilt>Rnri;||, TlIK ClIAKTEKllOl'SR. Cn>«n Svo. 6'. 

01VEN(F, J/.)— John Kkvis : a Study. Crown Svo. 6x. 
Across thk Him**. Small irown Svo. ix. dJ, 

OIVEN (Re:'. Rohrt) 7^. A— S\nct<^rale Catholicim : or. Book of 

Saints. Wt(h NoU-n, Cniical, Exc(;etical, and iliftturicaU l>cniy Svo. iS/. 
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OXONIENSI& — Romanism, Protestantism, Angucanism. Being t 

Layman's View of some Questions of the Day. Together with Remarks on 
Dr. Littledale's ' Plain Reasons against Joining the Clnirch of Rome.' Small 
crown 8vo. y, 6d, 

PALMER {the late William) — Notes of a Visit to Russia is 1840-41. 
Selected and arranged by John H. Cardinal Newman. With PortniL Crown 
8vo. &f. (ki. 

Early Christian Symbolism. A series of Compositions from Fresco- 
Paintings, Glasses, and Sculptured Sarcophagi. Edited by the Rev. Provost 
NoRTHCOTE, D.D., and the Rev. Canon Brownlow, M.A. With Colours! 
Plates, folio, 42^. ; or with plain plates, folio, 25/. 

Parchment Library. Choicely printed on hand-made paper, limp parch- 
ment antique or cloth, 6j. ; vellum, 7/. 6</. each \'olume. 

Milton's Poetical Works. 2 vols. 

Chaucer's Canterbury Tales. The Prologue ; The Knightts 

Talc ; The Man of I^wes Tale ; The Prioresses Talc ; The Clerked Tali- 
Edited by ^VXFRED W. POLLAND. 

Selections from the Prose Writings of Jonathan Swin. With 

a Preface and Notes by Stanley Lane- Poole, and PortrmiL 

English Sacred Lyrics. 

Sir Joshua Reynolds' Discourses. Edited by Edmund Gossh. 

Selections from Milton's Prose Writings. Edited by EsNCSr 
Myers. 

The Book of Psalms. Translated by the Rev. (^anon Chev.ve, \W\ 

The Vicar of Wakkfif.ld. With Preface and Notes by -Ai'STi.v 
Douso.x. 

English Comic Dramatists. Edited by Oswald Crawflrd. 

English Lyrics. 

The Sonnets of John Milton. Edited by Mark Pattisox 

With Portrait after Vcrtuc. 

French Lyrics. Selected and Annotated by George SAiNTsnir. 

With miniature Frontispiece, designed .nnd etched by H. G. GlindonL 

Fables by Mr. John Gay. With Memoir by Austin noBSOS 

and an etched Portrait from an unfinii>hcd Oil-sketch by Sir Godfrey Kndkr. 

Select Letters of Percy Bysshe Shelley. Edited, with an Intro- 
tion, by Richard Garnett. 

The Christian Year ; Thoughts in Verse for the Sundays vA 

Holy Days throughout the Year. With etched Portrait of the Rev. J. K«bfc» 
after the Drawing by G. Richmond, R.A. 

Shakspere's Works. Complete in Twelve Volumes. 
Eighteenth Century Essays. Selected and Edited by AvsnJ* 

DoBSON. With a Miniature Fronti<;piecc by R. Caldecott. 

Q. Horati Flacci Opera. Edited by F. A. Cornish, Asastt* 

Master at Kli»n. With a Fronti<>picce after a design by L« Alma TaD***- 
Etchc<l by Lkopom) Lowenstam. 

Edgar Allan Pok's Poems. With an Essay on his PoeBJ ^ 

Andrkw L.\n»:, and a Front i.spiccc by LinU'y Samboume. 

SiiAKspKRii's Sonnets. Edited by Edward Dowden. Wi4 > 

FrontiNpicce etched by Lcoi>old Lowcnstam, after the Death Mask. 
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PARCHifENT LiBRARY^continued. 

Engush Odes. Selected by Edmund Gosse. With Frontis- 
piece on India paper by Hamo Thomycroft, A.R. A. 

Or THE Imitation of Christ. By Thomas A Kempis. A revised 

Translation. With Frontispiece on India paper, from a lJt:oi(;n by W. B. 
Richmond. 

Poems : Selected from Percy Bysshe Shelley. Dedicated to I^dy 

Shelley. With Pre(iu:e by Richard Oarnett and a Miniature Froniispiccc. 
*,* The above Volumes may also be had in a variety uf leather bin<iings. 

The Poetical Works of John Milton. 2 vols. 

Letters and Journals of Jonathan Swift. Selectefi and edited* 

whh a Commentary and Notes, by Sianlkv Lane Poole. 

De Quincev's Confessions of an En(;lish Opium Eatek. 

Reprinted from the First Kditioii. Kditcil by KiciiARD Garneit. 

The Gospel according 10 Matthew, Mark, and Luke. 
fARSLOE (Joseph) — Our Railways. Sketches, Historical and 

Descriptive. With Practical Information as to Fares and Kates, iVc, and a 
Chapter on Railway Reform. Cruwn 8vo. 6s, 

PASCAL (Blaise) — The Thoughts of. Translated from the Text of 

Aur.usTEMoLiNlERbyC. Kk<:an Tail. Large crown 8vi». \ij:h From i -piece, 
printed on hand-made ])ai)er, jiarchmcnt anti<]ue, ur clotli, 12 . ; vcll>.iin, 15.'. 

PAUL (C. Kef^an) — Biographical Skktchls. Printed on handmade 

|Miper, bound in buckram. Second Edition, (.'rown Svo. 7.. 61/. 

fAUL {Alexander) — Short Parliamints. A Hihtory of the National 
Demand for Frequent Gencr.il KIcction;>. Small cr«iwn 8vo. j-. t.^\ 

fEARSON {Rez\ S,) — Week-day Living. A P*ook for Young Men 

and Women. Second £<Iition. Crown Svu. 5^. 

PiNRICE {Major J.) — Arauic \ni) FlNr.i.isH I)kti»>n\rv ijk ihk 
Koran. 4to. 21 s. 

PRSCIfEL {Dr. Ost'ar) — The Racks ok Man and their Gkograiiiual 

Distribution. Second Kdilitm, large crown Svo. gs, 

fRTERS {F. JI.)-^'Y\\E. NicoMACiir.AN Ethics of Aristoti.e. Trans- 
lated by. Crown Svo. ts. 

^BIPSON (E.)—'Vhf. Animal Tokk ()K Siiakspi. art's Timf. ImliidinL: 

QuadruiKtls, llirU, Reptiles, li-h, anil Injects, l-irge |vi%i Svo. 9 . 

^WGEOJV {D,)—As En<'.ineer*s Holidw; or. Notes i»f a R^nind 
Trip from Long. 0° to U\ New .md CluMj^er Lditioii. I-irgc Cfiun h. ■. 7j. tk;'. 

Old World Qi k^tions and Ni w Woki d AxswF.ks. I.arL:c « nmn 

8vo. 7x, Ci/. 

'*^IN Thouohts loR Ml N. l"i>;ht I.ot turcs dcliwrcd .it \hc Vmc^U-r^' 
Hall, Clerkenucll, iluring the L.tivl-in Mi^^itm, 1SS4. 1 i..w:i S\". i . i>- . 
])aper covers, 1 .. 

^OE {Ei/^ar A//iJ»)^\\oyiKs df. With an Introdu<iion and a Mcini.ir 

l)y kl« IIAKI* III NRV Sl.»l»l»AKi\ In i»\ .'v wi:h i ronti-j-ic:-:* .\r. ! Vj^'uiTfr- 
Larjj'" rroNM) Svo. <i . vrxh \>\ 
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PRICE (Prof, Bonamy) — Chapters on Practical Political Ecokomv. 

Being the Substance of Lectures delivered before the UniTenity of Qiford. 
New and Cheaper Edition. Large post 8vo. p. 

Pric's Bede: The Venerable Bede Expurgated, Expounded, and Exposed 

By the Trig, Author of • The Life of a Prig.* Fcp. 8va y, 6</. 

Pulpit Commentary (The). Old Testament Series. Edited by the Rev. 

J. S. ExELL and the Rev. Canon IL D. M. S pence. 

Genesis. By Rev. T. Whitelaw, M.A. With Homilies by the Very 
Rev. J. F. Montgomery, D.D., Rev. Prof. R. A. Redford, M.A.* LL.B.. 
Rev. F. Hastings, Rev. W. Roberts, M.A. ; an Introductioii to the Study 
of the Old Testament by the Venerable Archdeacon Farrar, D.D., F.R.S. ; 
and Ifttroductions to the Pentateuch by the Ri^ht Rev. H. COTTBULL, l>.iy.^ 
and Rev. T. Whitelaw, M.A. Eighth Ediuon. One voL 15*. 

Exodus. By the Rev. Canon Rawlinson. With HomiUes by 
Rev. J. Orr, Rev. D. Young, Rev. C. A. Goodhart, Rev. J. Urquhart, 
and Rev. H. T. Robjohns. Fourth Edition. Two vols. i8x. 

Leviticus. By the Rev. Prebendary Meyrick, M.A. With Intro- 
ductions by Rev. R. Collins, Rev. Professor A. Cave, and Homilies by 
Rev. Prof. Redford, LL.6., Rev. J. A. Macdonald, Rev. W. Clarkm>n, 
Rev. S. R. Aldridge, LL.B., and Rev. McCheyne Edgar. Fourth 
Edition. 1 5/. 

Numbers. By the Rev R. Winterbotham, LI-^B. With Homilies by 

the Rev. Professor W. BiNNiE, D.D., Rev. E. S. Prout, M.A., Rev. D. 
Young, Rev. J. Waite ; and an Introduction by the Rev. Thomas White- 
law, M.A. Fifth Edition. 151. 

Deuteronomy. By Rev. W. L. Alexander, D.D. With Homilies 
by Rev. D. Davies, M.A., Rev. C. Clemance, D.D., Rev. J. Ore, B.D., 
and Rev. R. M. Edgar, M.^V. Third Edition. 151. 

Joshua. By Rev. J. J. Lias, M.A. With Homilies by Rev. S. R. 
Aldriix;e, LL.B., Rev. R. Glover, Rev. £. De pRSSSENst, IXD., 
Rev. J. Waite, B.A., Rev. F. W. Adkney, M.A.; and an IntrodoctiflB hi 
the Rev. A. Plummer, M.A. Fifth Edition. 12/. 6</. 

Judges and Ruth. By the Bishop of Bath and Wells and Rev. J. 

Morison. D.D. With Homilies by Rev. A. F. MuiR, M.A, Rev. F. W. 
Adexey, M.A., Rev. W. M. Statham, and Rev. Professor J. Thomsox, 
M.A. Fourth Edition. \o$, td, 

I Samueu By the Very Rev. R. P. Smith, D.D. With HomiBo 
by Rev. Donald Fraser, D.D., Rev. Prof. Chapman, and Rev. B. DAir. 
Sixth Edition. I ^s, 

A Kings. By the Rev. Joseph Hammond, LL.B. With Homilies 

by the Rev. E De PREssENsft, D.D.. Rev. J. Waite, B.A., Rer. A. 
Kowi AM), LL.B., Rev. J. \. M.\cdonai.d, and Rev. J. UrqI'IUKT. 
Fourth Edition. 15;. 

1 Chronicles. By the Rev. Prof. P. C. Barker, M.A., LLR 

With Homilies by Rev. Prof. J. R. Thomson. M..-V,. Rev. R. TucK, B.A., 
Kcv. \V. Clarkson, n..\., Rev. F. Willi riKi-i). .M A., and Rev. RiCHAW' 

(iloVKR. 15-. 

K/RA, Nehkmiah, and Esther. By Rev. Canon G. Rawliksok. 

M.A. With Homilies l.y Kcv. I'rof. J. R. TnoMso.v, .M.A., Rev. ProC R. A. 
Kki»H)RI>. LI.H.. M.A., Kcv. W. S. Lewis. M.A., Rev. J. A. .MacD0!(AIA 
kcv. A. Mv kennal, W .\.. Kcv. W. Ci.arkson, B.A., Rev. F. HasTWO, 
JUv. \V. DiNwii.niK, LL.n.. Kcv. Prof. Rowlands. B.A, Rev. G. Wooft 
r. .\.. Kcv. Prof. P. C. lUKKi R, LL.B., M.A., and Rev. J. S. EXELU M..i 
.>l\!h Ktlilu'n. One vol. \ij. U/. 
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Pulpit Commentary (The). Old Testament Series — continued 

Jeremiah (Vol. I.). By the Rev. (!anon Chkynf^ D.D. With Homilies 

by the Rev. K. \V. Adeney, M.A., Rev. A. F. MriR, M.A., Rev. .S. 
i:oswAY, IJ.A., Rev. J. Waite, B.A., and Rev. 1). Yoi'NO, B.A. Sec<»n<l 
Edition. I $/. 

Jeremiah (Vol. II.),and Lamentations. Bv the Rev. Canon (!heyne, 

D.D. With Homilies by Rev. I'nif. J. R. Thijmson. M.A., Rev. \Y. K. 
ADE.NEY, M.A-, Rev. A. V. MriR. M.A., Rev. S. Conway, IJ.A., Rev. D. 
Young, B.A. 15/. 

Pulpit Com.mentary (The). New Testament Series. 

St. Mark. By the Very Rev. E. Bickersteth, D.D., Dean of 

Lichfield. With Homilies by the Rev. Trof. Thomson, M.A.. Rev. Prof. 
(iiVEN, M.A., Rev. Prof. Johnson, M.A., Rev. A. Rowlani*, LL.B., Rev. 
A. Mt'lR, M.A., and Rev. R. Grekn. Fourth F«lition. 2 Vols. 2lj. 

The Acts ok the Ai»osti.es. By the Bishop of Bath and Weixs. 

With Homilies by Rev. Prof. P. C Barker, M.A.. Rev. Prof. K. Johnson, 
M.A., Rev. Prof. R. A. Rki.korm. .M.A., Rev. R. Tick, B.A., Rev. \V. 
Clarkson, B.A. Second l-Mition. Two vols. 2 1/. 

I Corinthians. By the Ven. Archdeacon Farrar, D.I). With Homi- 

lies by Rev. Kx-('hanccllnr LirsjoMii, LI-.I).. Rev. David Thomas D.D.. 
Rev. D(»NA1.I) I'RAsKk, ]>.]>., Rev. Prof. J. R. Thomson, M. A., Rev. R. 
Tui'K, B.A., Rev. K. Hirm>ai.i.. M..\., Rev. J. NYaiik, B.A., Rev. H. 
Bremner, B.I). Second Eiiition. 15^. 

II Corinthians and Gai.atians. By the Ven. Archdeacon 

FarraR, D.D., anil Rev. Prel». K. HrxTADl.K. NViih Homilies by Rev. 
Ex-Chanccllor LirsiOMB, LL.D., Rev. I)Avn> Thomas, D.D., Rev. IX>nam} 
Fraser, D.D., Rev. R. Titk, P.. A., Rev. E. Hi-KNhAii„ M.A., Rev. Prof. 
J. R. Thomson. M..\., Rev. R. FiNi ayson, B.A., Rev. \V. F. Adeney, 
.M.A., Rev. R. M. Kix:ar, M..\., nnd Rev. T. Cro^kkrky, D.D. Price 21/. 

Ephesians, Piumppians, and Colossians. By the Rev. Prof. 

NV. G. Bi.AiKiE, D.D., Rev. B. C:. Cakkin, M.A., and Rev. G. G. FiNDi-AY, 
B.A. Wiih Homilies by Rev. D. Th«>mas, D.D., Rev. R. M. Kimiar, .M.A., 
Rev. R. Fin I- AYSON, B.A., Rev. W. F. Adenk.y, M.A.. Rev. Prof. T. 
("Ri^JKERRY. D. D.. Rev. K. S. pRnii, M. .\., Kev. Canon Vkrnon Hi' I ion, 
and Rev. I . R. Thom \s. D.D. Price m, 

Hebrews and Jamis. By the Rev. J. Barmty, I).I>., and Rev. 

PrclH-mlary F. C. >. Cint'-«>N. M.A. NViih Homilelir^ by the Rev. «'. Ieri»\n, 
M..A., IX. B., and Rev. Preltiul.-ir)- K. C. S. CiiiisoN. ' And H<muiies by the 
Rev. NV. Jon En, Rev. I . Nkw, Ur\. D. Yi»i .\.;, P»..\., Rev. |. S. Brh'ihi, 
Rev. T. K I.iH KYKK, P. A., an-l Re\. ('. Jkkpvn, M..\., I.I. B. Piiie I5t. 

^UNCHARD \E. G.) IIP.- -Cukist ok Contknti«.n. Three Kssays. 
Fcp. Svo. 2s. 

^KS^K (Z?r.)— Sr.RMONs ior ihk Cml'kcm's Si:\son^ tk^M Advfnf 

to Trinity. Selected from I he publiNheil Senium'* «»f the lale tlPWARI* 
lk>L'VKKIE Pi sKY, D.D. Crown &VO. 5.'. 

AADCLIFFE {Frank R, 1'.)— Thk Nkw Poiitici s. Small crown Svo. 

25. 6J. 

RANKE {Leopold rvn) rNivERNAi. Hismrv. The OMest Historical 

Gniu;i.ii N.i!i'>n> .iml the tircek^. l-lited by G. W. Pki>i lir>(«>. Demy S\'. 

RENDEfJ. {J, M.) Cdncise HANDno<iK or thk I-i.and K^\ M\nF.iRA. 

With Pl.m of Funch.-i! an-l Map of the Uhn.I. Fcp. K\o. 1.'. tS, 
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REYNOLDS (Rev. /. W.y-Tut. SuPERNATiniAL in Nature. A 

Verification by Free Use of Science. Thifd EditioB, lerised and enlarged. 
Demy 8vo. 141. 

The Mystery of Miracles. Third and Enlaiged EdidoiL Crown 

8va 6x. 

The Mystery of the Universe : Our Common Faith. Demy 

8vo. I4r. 

RIBOT{Prof, 77i,) — Heredity: a Psychological Study on its Phenomena, 

its Laws, its Causes, and its Consequences. Second Edition. Large crown 
8vo. 9J. 

ROBERTSON {77u laU Rev. F. IV.) Af.A.—UTZ and Letters of. 

Edited by the Rev. Stopford Brooke, M. A. 

I. Two vols., nniform with the Sermons. With Steel Portrait, Crown 
8vo. js. 6d. 

IL Library Edition, in demy 8vo. with Portrait Its. 

\1II. A Popular Edition, in i voL Crown 8va 6r. 

- tjERMONS. Four Series. Small crown 8vo. y. 6d. 
The Human Race, and other Sermons. Preached at Cheltenham, 

Oxford, and Brighton. New and Cheaper Edition. Small crown 8vo. y. 6J» 

Notes on Genesis. New and Cheaper Edition. Small crown 8va 
Expository Lectures on St. Paul's Epistles to the Corinthians. 

A New Edition. Small crown 8vo. $s. 

Lectures and Addresses, with other Literaiy Remains. A New 

Edition. Small crown 8vo. 5/. 

An Analysis of Tennyson's 'In Memoriam.' (Dedicated by 

Permission to the Poet-Laureate.) Fcp. 8va2J. 

The Education of the HCman Race. Translated from the German 

S>( Gotthold Ephraim Lessing. Fcp. 8vo. 2x. 6^. 

The above Works can also be had bound in half-morocco. 
* * A Portrait of the bte Rev. F. W. Robertson, nK>ttnted for framing, can 
be had, 2x. 6</. 

ROMANES {G. J.) — Mental Evolution in Animals. With a Posthu- 
mous Essay on Instinct, by Charles Darwi.n, F.R.S. Demy 8vo. izr. 

ROSMINI SERB ATI (A,) Founder of the Institute of Charitf—hiTt. 
By Father Lock 11 art. 2 vols. Crown 8vo. 12s. 

RosMiNi's Origin of Ideas. Translated from the Fifth lulian Edition 

of the Nuovo Saggio. SttiT anoint ddU idtt, 3 vols. I)cmy 8vo. lax. 6</. each. 

RosMiNi's Psvcholo<.y. 3 vols. Demy Svo. [Vols. I. & II. now ready, 

loj. 61/. each. 

RULE {Martin) J/.yl.— The Life and Times of St. Anselm, Arch- 
iiisHOP OF Cantkruirv and Primate or the Britains. 2 vols. Demy 
8vo. 32J. 

SAMUELL (Rti'hard).-^SF.\zs, the Sacred Number. Its Use in 

Scripture and its .\pplication to Hiblical Criticism, with a Chapter on the 
Bible and Science, Crown 8vo. 

SAMUEL (Sydney J/.)-'Jewish Life in the East. Small crown 8va 
y.6d. 
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SAYCE {Rev, Archibald Henry) — Introduction to the Sciencv or 

Lamguagb. 2 vols. Second Edition. Large pott 8vo. 2U, 

SCOONES ( W. BapfisUy—¥ovK Centuries or English Letters : 

A Selection of 350 letters by 150 Writers, from the Period of the Paston 
Letters to the Present Time. Third Edition. Large crown 8to. 6f. 

SEE {Prof. Germain) — Bacillary Phihisis of the Lungs. Translated 

and Edited for English Practitioners, by Wiluam Hknkv Weddell, 
M.R.C.S. Demy Svo. loj. 6(/. 

SffAKSPEARE—\\oKK9>. The Avon Edition, 12 vols. fcp. Svo. cloth, 

i8j. ; in cloth Ix^x, 21/. ; bound in 6 vols., cloth, 15^. 

SHELLEY {Percy Byssh£),—l.\YZ. Bv Edward Dowden, LLD. 

With Portraits and lllustratians, 2 vols., demy Svo. 36X. 

SHILLITO {Rci\ Joseph) — ^^VoMANHOOD : its Duties, Temptations, and 

Privileges. A Book for Young Women. Third Edition. Crown Svo. y, 6^. 

SIDNEY {Algernon) — A Review. By Gertrude M. Ireland Black. 

BURNE. Crown Svo. 6s, 

Sister Augustine, Superior of the Sisters of Charity at the St. Johannis 

Hospital at Bonn. Authorised Translation 1>y Hans Tiiarau, frum the 
German 'Memorials of Amalie von Lasaulx.' Cheap Edition. Large 
crown Svo. 4/. 61/. 

Skinner (Tames). A Memoir. By the Author of 'Charles Lowdcr.' 

With a Preface by the Rev. Canun Carter, and Portrait. I^rge cruwn Svo. 
7j. 6d. 
%• Also a Cheap Edition, with Portrait. Crown Svo. jj. 6./. 

SMEATON {Donald), — ^The Karens of Burmah. Crown Svo. 

SMITH {Edward) M.D., LL,B,, /:^.5.— Tubercular Consumption 
IN ITS Early and Remediable Staces. Second Edition. Crown Svo. 6f. 

SMITH {Sir W. Cusack, ^jr/.)— Our War Ships. \ Naval Essay. 

Crown Svo. 5/. 

Spanish Mystics. By the Editor of * Many Voices.' Crown 8va $s. 
Specimens of English Prosk Sfyle from Malory to Macaulav. 

Sclfctai and Annotated, with an Intro*luci»»r)- Essay, by Cir.oRCR .Satktski'RY. 
Large crown 8vo., printed un hand-made p.iiK.T, parchment antique, or doth, 
\2s. ; vellum, 15/. 

SPEDDING (yiiw^^f)— Reviews and Discussions, Literary, Political, 
AND Historical not relating to Uacon. Demy Svo. 12/. 6d, 

Evenings with a Reviewer ; or, Bacon and Macauby. With a 

Prefatory Notice by G. S. Vexabi.es, Q.C. 2 vols. Demy Svo. iS/. 

STAFFER (/'aw/)— Shakspeare and Cl.\ssical Antiquity : Greek and 

Latin Antiquity as presented in Shakspearc*s Plays. Translated by Emily J. 
Carey. Large post Sva ixr. 

STATHAM (F. Rq;tna/d)^¥niLE Thought and True Thougiii. A 

Contribution to an Existing Argument. Crown Svo. 6j, 

Stray Papers on Education and Scenes from School Life. IJy B, H. 

Second Edition. Small crown Svo. p, 6J. 

STREATFEILD [Rn\ G. S.) J/.^^.— Lincmlxshike and ihi: Danes. 

Large cruun Svo. 7/. 6./. 
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STRECKER- WISLICENUS—OvLOKmo, Chriiistry. Translated and 

Edited, with Extensive Additions, by W. R. HODGKINSON» Ph.D., and A. J. 
Grkenaway, F.I.C. Demy 8va iis.dtL 

SuAKiN, 1885 ; being a Sketch of the Campaign of this Year. By an 

Officer who was there. Second Edition. Crown 8va 2/. 6^. 

SULLY {James) Af,A. — Pessimism : a History and a Critidsm. Second 

Edition. Demy 8vo. 14/. 

Sunshine and Sea. A Yachting Visit to the Channel Islands and 

Coast of Brittany. With Frontispiece from a Photograph and 24 Illustration >. 
Crown 8vo. 6j. 

SWEDENBORG (Etnan,) — De Cultu et Migre Dei, ubi Acitur de 
Telluris ortu, Faradiso et Vivario, tum de Primogeniti siu Adam I 
Nativitate, Infantia, et Amore. Crown 8va 6x. 

On the Worship and Love of God. Treating of the Birth of the 

Earth, Paradise, and the Abode of Living Creatures. Translated Irom the 
original Latin. Crown 8vo. yx. dd, 

Prodromus PniLosoPHiiE Ratiocinantis de Infinito, et Causa 

FiNALi Creationis ; deque Mechanismo Operationis Animae et Corporis. 
Edidit Thomas Murray Gorman, M.A. Cron^n 8vo. 7/. 6^. 

Tacitus* Agricola : A Translation. Small crown 8vo. 2s. Gd, 

TARRING {Charles James) Af,A, — A Practical Elementary Turkish 
Grammar. Crown 8vo. 6j. 

TA YLOR {Rev, Isaac) — The Alphabet. An Account of the Origin 

and Development of Letters. With numerous Tables and Facsimiles. 3 vol». 
Demy 8vo. 36/. 

TAYLOR (Jeremy) — The Marriage Ring. With Preface, Notes, and 
Appendices. Edited by Francis Burdett Money Coutts. Small crown 
8vo. 2s, 6d, 

TAYLOR {Sedley) — Profit Sharing between Capital and Labour. 

To which is added a Memorandum on the Industrial Partnership at the Whii* 
wood Collieries, by Archibald and Henry BRiGGS,with Remarks by Sbi>lev 
Taylor. Crown 8vo. 2/. 6d, 

* Thev Might Have Been Together Till the I^st.' An Essay 

on Marriage, and the Position of Women in England. Small crown 8%'o. 3>. 

THOM {John Hamilton) — Laws of Life after the Mind of Christ. 

Two Scries. Crown 8vo. Is, 6J, each. 

THOMPSON (Sir II.)—T>\kv in Rei.ation to .Vge and Activity. 

Fcp. 8vo. cloth, IS, (hi, ; Paper covers, is, 

TIDMAN (Paul 7^>— Gold and Silver Money. Part L— A Plain 

Statement. Part II.— Objections Answered. Third Edition. Crown 8vo. 

TIPPLE {Re7\ S, .<^.)— Sunday Mornings at NoRwooa Prayers 

and Sermons. Crown 8vo. 6/. 

TODHUNTER { Dr. /)— A Study of Shelley. Crown 8va 71. 
TOLSTOI (Count Leo) — Christ's Christianity. Translated from the 

Kuvsian. Large crown 8vo. yx. tJ. 
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TXANT {WiIIiam)'^T^\iiT. Unions; Their Origin and Objects, Influ- 
ence and KfHcacy. Small crown 8vo. u. 6*/. ; pa{>cr covers, l.^'. 

TSEMENHEERE (H. Seymour) C.B,^\ Manual of the Prin- 
ciples ok GOVKRNMENT AS SET FORTH BY THE AUTHORITIES OF ANXIENT 
AND Modern Times. New and enlarged Edition. Crown 8vo. 3^. 6/. 
Cheap (Idition, \s, 

TRENCH (The late R, C, /fn/z^/V////)— Skrmdns Xiw ANr» Oi n. 

Crown 8vo. 6r. 

Notes on the Parablls of Our Lord. Fourteenth ICdition. 

8vo. I2J.; Popular Kdition, crown Svd. 7/. 6./. 

Notes on the Miracles ok Oir Lori*. Twelfth Kdition. 

8vo. 12/.; Popular Kdition, crown Svo. 7^. 6«/. 

Studies in the CiOspels. Fifth Edition, Revised. Svo. ioj. 6//. 
Brief Thoughts and Meditation'^ on Some Pansa<;es in Holv 

Scripture. Third Ed it ion. in»\\n 5>v*». ^s, 6*/. 

Synonyms of the New Tkstamkni. Tenth Kdition, Knlargcd. 

8vO. I2J. 

On the Authorised Version or un: Ni.w Te^iamim. Second 

Edition. Svo. 7/. 

Commentary on the Ei'I>tle to ihk Seven Cm ki ms i\ .\s| \. 

Fourth Edition, Revised. Svo. Sx. 6/. 

The Sermon on the Mount. An Exposition drawn from the 

Writings of St. Au(;usiine, with .in Ev.iy t)n his Merits .is an luicri'retcr '•!' 
Holy Scripture, tourth I'.ditinn, Enlart;e<l. Svo. 10. 6»/. 

Skii^'RI-xks of Faith. Three Sennons preached before the I'nivtrsity 

of Cambridge in M.iy 1S67. rep. ^vo. 2. . Cj*. 

Lectures on Medi.eval Church Himokn. Uein^ the Substance 

of Lectures deli\cred at *»iiccn'N Collo'c, London. Sei''»nd Edition. Svi». 12 . 

English, Pam* and Presem. Thirteenth Edition, Revised and 

Impioved. l'ci». Svo. 5.. 

On the SruDV or \\\.rds. Nineteenth Edition, Revised. Fcj'. 
Svo. 5 J. 

Select Glossary of ENi:LibH Wokn^ L'sn» Formirlv in SrN>i ^ 
Dikkekknt from ihk Pki>em. tilth E'litioii, Kcvim.*<1 an<l Lnl.ugi !. 
Kcp. Svo. 5.. 

Proverbs and Thi ir Lk^^'^on^. Seventh Edition, EnLirgcd. Fcj\ 
Svo. 4/. 

Poems. Clollerted and Arranged .\new. Ninth Edition. Fcp. Svo. 

7i. 61/. 

Poems. Library Edition. 2 vols. Sm.ill crown Svo. \os. 

Sacred Lai in Pokirv. duetly Lyrical, Selected and .\rranged 

for l'>e. Thinl E«Iitit»n, Corrected .\n.l !i;ipro\cil. l\'p. Svn. 7 . 

.\ Household B<^»k of En*;i.ish Lofirv. Selected and .Arranged, 

with Notes. Koiiith Eilition, Revised. K.xtr.i U'\ . ^v«■. 5 . tJ 

An Essay on ihe Liie and (Iimus «»i i\\ii«iK«»N. With Trans- 
lations from his * Life'-* a Dream ' .ind Mirc.xi Tho.-itn- of the NVtiild," S'Conl 
Edition, Keviscd .in-l lmi»r<»vrd. Exti.i tr;-. Sv . 5 . U:. 
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TRENCH (The late R. C, ^rr^/VA^)— continued. 

GusTAvus Adolphus in Germany, and other Lectures on thk 

Thirty Years* War. Second Edition, Enlarged. Fq>. 8vo. 41. 

Plutarch : his Life, his Lives, and his Morals. Second Edition, 

Enlarged. Fcap. 8vo. y, 6d. 

Remains of the Late Mrs. Richard Trench. Being Sdections 

from her Journals, Letters, and other Papers. New and Cheaper Israe. With 
Portrait. 8vo. 6s, 

TUKE {Daniel Hack) M,D. — Chapters in the History or the In- 
sane IN THE British Isles. With Eour Illustrations. Laige crown 8vc. 
izr. 

TWINING {Louisa) — Workhouse Visiting and Management during 

Ta\'enty-five Years. Small crown 8vo. 21. 

TYLER (/.)— The Mystery of Being; or, What Do We Know? 

Small crown 8vo. 31. 6d, 

VAUGHAN {H Halford) — New Readings and Renderings or 

Shakespeare^s Tragedies. 3 vols. Demy 8vo. izr. 6t/. each. 

VILLARI {Professor) — Niccol6 Machiavelli and his Tiues. Trans- 
lated by Linda Villari. 4 vols. Large crown 8vo. 48/. 

VILLIERS {The Right Hon, C. -P.)— Free Trade Speeches of. With 

Political Memoir. Edited by a Member of the Cobden Club. 3 toIs. With 
Portrait. Demy 8vo. 2^. 
*«* Also a People's Edition, in I vol. crown 8vo. limp 2s. 6d, 

VOGT {Lieut' CoL Hermann)— Thk Egyptian War or 1882. A Trans- 
lation. With Map and Plans. Large crown 8vo. 6r. 

VOLCKXSOM {E, W, z^.)-— Catechism of Elementary Modern 

Chemistry. Small crown 8vo. y, 

WALLER {Ra\ C, ^.)--The Apocalypse, reviewed under the Light of 

the Doctrine of the Unfolding Ages, and the Restitution of All Thingi. Demy 
8vo. izs. 

WALPOLE {Chas, George) — A Short History of Ireland from the 
Earliest Times to the Union with Great Britain. With 5 Maps an«i 
Appendices. Second Edition. Crown 8to. 6x. 

WARD { William George) Ph.D. — Essays on the Philosophy of 

Thk.i^m. Edited, with an IniroiUiction, by Wilfrid Ward. 2 vols, demy 
8vo. 2 1 J. 

IVARD {Ullfritf) — The Wish to Believe: A Discussion concerning 

the Tem{)er of Mind in which a reasonable Man should undertake Religious 
Inquiry. Small crown 8vo. 5x. 

U'ARTER {/. //'.) — Ax Old Shropshire Oak. 2 vols, demy 8vo. 28/. 
WEDDERB URN (Sir Daiid) Bart., M. /'.—Life of. Compiled from 

his Jdumals ami Wiitings by his Sister, Mrs. E. H. Pbrcivau With etched 
Portrait, and facsimiles of Pencil Sketches. Demy 8vo. 14/. 

WEDMORE (Fretlerick)—THT. Masters of Genrb PAiNTiNa With 

Sixteen Illustrations. Post 8vo. 7x. (kl. 
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IVHITE {If. C.) — Reform of the Church Establishment. The 

Nation's Rights and Needs. Crown 8vo. 

WHITNE Y(Prof. WUh'am 2>ttf/^i4/>— Essentials of English Grammar, 

for the Use of Schools. Second tuition, crown 8va 3j. 6J, 

WHITWORTH {George aifford)^\s AxcloIndian Dictionary : 

a Glossary of Indian Terms used in English, and of such Knglish or other Non- 
Indian Terms as have obtaine<l s{)ccial meanings in India. Demy 8vo. cloth, 12^. 

WILLIAMS {Rowland) D.D. — Psalms, Litanies, Counsels, and 

Collects for Devout Persons. Edited by his Widow. New and Popubr 
Edition. Crown 8vo. 3/. 6d, 

Stray Thoughts Collf-cted from the Writings of the late 

Rowland Williams, D.D. Edited by his Widow. Crown 8vo. 31. (>d. 

WILSON (Lieut,'CoL C T.)— The Duke of Berwick, Marshal of 
France, 1702-1734. Demy 8vo. 15/. 

WILSON {Mrs. R, F.) — The Christian Brothers : their Origin 

AM) Work. With a Sketch of the Life of their Founder, the Ven. Jean 
Baptiste, de la Salic. Crown Svo. Gs, 

WOLTMANN {Dr. Alfred), ami WOERMAXN {Dr. Karl)— 
History of Painting. Vol I. Ancient. Early, Christiiin, .iml MedLi\al 
Painting. With numerous Illu!>tratiuns. Sii)>er-royal 8vu. 28j. ; bcvelletl 
boards, gilt leaves. 30J. VoL II. The Paintin^j of the KcnaMTcncc. Cloth, 
42J. ; cloth extra, Inrvellcd boards, 45^. 

YOUMANS {Eliza A.) — First Book of Botany. Designed to cultivate 

the Observing Powers of Children. With 300 Engraving:*. New and Chca|)er 
Edition. Crown 8vo. 2s. 6J. 

YOUMANS {Edward L.) M,D. — A Class Book of Chemistry, on the 

Basis of the New System. With 200 Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 51. 

K Z. — Parochial Parleys on ihi: Athanasian Creed, The Inspira- 
tion of the HlItLR, SCIENTIKU* IIkRRSIES ANI> OTHER KINDRED >l llJK< I -. 
lietween the Rev. Hugh llicrous, M.A., M.<'.L'., and hi^ Parishioner, 
Theophilos Truman, IMitcil I y V. /. Troun Svo. 6 . 
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THE INTERNATIONAL SCIENTIFIC 



I. Forms of Water : a Familiar Expo- 

sition of the Origin and Phenomena of 
Glaciers. By J. Tyndall, LL.D., 
F.R.S. With 25 Illustrations. 
Ninth Edition. Crown 8vo. 5x. 

II. Physics and Politics ; or, Thoughts 
on the Application of the Principles 
of 'Natural Selection' and * Inheri- 
tance' to Political Society. By Walter 
Bagehot. Seventh Edition. Crown 
8vo. 4J. 

III. Foods. By Edward Smith, M.D., 
LL.B., F.R.S. With numerous Illus- 
trations. Ninth Edition. Crown Svo. 

IV. Mind and Body : the Theories of 
their Relation. By Alexander Bain, 
LL.D. With Four Illustrations. 
Seventh Edition. Crown Svo. 4J. 

V. The Study of Sociology. By Her- 

bert Spencer. Twelfth Edition. 
Crown ovo. 5/. 

VI. On the Conservation of Energy. 
By Balfour Stewart, M.A., LL.D., 
F.R.S. With 14 Illustrations. Sixth 
Edition. Crown Svo. 5/. 

VII. Animal Locomotion ; or, Walking, 
Swimming, and Flying. By J. B. 
Pettigrew, M.D., F.R.S., &c Wiih 
130 Illustrations. Third Edition. 
Crown Svo. 5/. 

VIII. Responsibility in Me.ntal 
Disease. By Henry Maudsley, M.D. 
Fourth Edition. Crown Svo. 5/. 

I.X. The New Chemistry. By Professor 
J, P. Cooke. With 31 Illustrations. 
Eighth Edition, remodelled and en- 
larged. Crown Svo. $j. 

X. The Science of Law. By Professor 

Sheldon Amos. Sixth Edition. Crown 
Svo. 5/. 

XI. Animal Mechanism: a Treatise on 1 
Terrestrial and Aerial Locomotion. 
By Professor E. J. Marey. With 1 17 
Illustrations. Third Edition. Crown 
Svo. 5x. 

XH. The Doctrine of Descent and 
Darwinism. By Profc?isor Oscar 
Schmiih. With 26 Illustrations. Sixth 
JMition. Crown Svo. 5/. 



XIII. The History of the Coxflict 
BETWEEN Religion and Science. 
B;r J. W. Dimper, M.D.. LL.D. 
Nineteenth Edition. Crown 8to. ^. 

XIV. Fungi: their Nature, Inihiences, 
Uses, &c By M. C. Cooke, M.D., 
LL.D. Edited by the Rer. M. J. 
Berkeley, M.A., r.LS. With nu- 
merous Illastratioiis. Thiid Edition. 
Crown Svo. 5/. 

XV. The Chemical Effects of Light 
and Photography. By Dr. Her- 
mann Vogel TranslatioQ thoroi^y 
revised. With 100 Illostrmtioitt. Fourth 
Edition. Crown Svo. 5/. 

XVI. The Life and Growth of Lan- 
guage. By ProfesMr William Dwight 
Whitney. Fifth Edition. Crown 
Svo. 5j. 

XVII. Money and the Mechanism of 
Exchange. By W. Stanley Terons, 
M.A., F.R.S. Seventh Edition. 
Crown Sva 5/. 

XVIIL The Nature of Light. With 
a General Account of Phyrical Optics. 
By Dr. Eugene LommeL W^ith iSS 
Illustrations and a Tahleof Spectra 
in Chromo-lithography. Fonrtb Edit. 
Crown Sva 5/. 

XIX. Animal Parasites aicd Mes*;- 
MATES. By P. J. Van Beneden. 
With S3 Illustrations. Third Edition. 
Crown Svo. 5/. 

XX. Fermentation. By Professor 
Schikzenberger. With 2S lUnstrations. 
Fourth Edition. Crown Svo. 51. 

XXI. The Five Senses of Man. By 

Professor Bernstein. With 91 Illus- 
trations. Fifth Edition. Crown Sva 

XXII. The Theory of Soi'nd in its 
Relation to Music. By Professor 
Pietro Blasema. With numerous lUui- 
trations. Third Edition. Cruwn Svo. 

XXIII. Studies in Sfectrum Analy- 
sis. By J. Norman Lock^, F.R.S. 
Fourth Edition. With six I^oCngra- 
phic Illustrations of Spectra, and nu- 
merous Engravings 00 Wood. Crown 
Svo. dj. hd^ 
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XXIV. A History of the Gro^^th of 
THE Steam Enuinf^ Ily Professor 
K. II. Thurston. With numerous 
Illustrations. Third Edition. Crown 
8to. 6j. 6d. 

XXV. Education as a Science. By 
Alexander Bain, LL.D. Sixth 
Edition. Crown 8vo. 5x. 

XXVI. The Human Species. By Prof. 
A. De Quatrefages. Third Edition. 
Crown 8vo. $s, 

XXVII. Modern Chromatics. With 
Applications to Art and Industry. By 
Ogaen N. Roo<l. With 130 original 
lUastrations. Second Edition. Crown 
8va 5/. 

XXVIII. The Crayfish : an Introduc- 
tion to the Study of Zoology. By 
Professor T. H. Huxley. With 82 
lUnstrations. Fourth Edition. Crown 
8va 5/. 

XXIX. The Brain as an Organ of 
Mind. By H. Cluurlton Bastian, ' 
l€.D. With numerous Illustrations. 
Thifd Edition. Crown Svo. 5/. 

XXX. The Atomic Theorv. By Prof. 
Wvftz. Translated by G. Clem in- 
ihaw, F.C.S. Fourth Edition. Crown , 
8v«». 5/. 

XXXL The Natural Conditions of ' 
Existence as tiiey affect Animal 
Life. By Karl Semper. With 2 Maps ' 
and 106 Woodcuts. Third Edition. 
Crown 8vo. ^s. 

XXXII. General Physiolocy of 
Muscles and Nerves. By Pruf. J. 
Rotenthal. Third Edition. With 
lUnstrations. Crown Svo. 5^. 

XXXIII. Sight : an Exposition of the 
Principles of Monocular and Binocular 
Viuoo. By Joseph Lc Contc, LL.D. 
Seoond Edition. With 132 Illustra- 
tions. Crown 8va 51. 

XXXIV. Illusions : a Psycholojjical 
Stndj. By Jamts Sully. Mccond 
Edition. Crown 8vo. 5.^ 

XXXV. Volcanoes: what they arp. 

AND WHAT THKV TKAiH. By 

Professor J. W. Judd. F.R.S. Wiih 
92 Illustrations on WtK^i. I'hird 
Edition. Crown 8vi>. 5^. 

XXXVI. SviriDK : an IN-ay on C'tmi- 
parative Moral Stati-iiic*. By I'i«»f. 
II. Mor>dIi. Scc'.md IMiii-'n. \\ \\\\ 
Dlagratn-i. Cruwn Svo. 5 . 



XXXVH. The Buain and its Fi'nc- 
TiONs. ByJ. Luys. Second Edition. 
With Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 51. 

XXXVHI. Myth and Scienck : an 
Essay. By Tito Vignoli. Second 
Edition. Crown 8v(). 5/. 

XXXIX. The Sin. By Profcwor Young. 
With Illustration's Second Edition. 
Crown 8vo. $x. 

XL. Ants, Bees, and Wa^in : a Record 
of Obser^'ations on the Habits of the 
Social Hymenoptcra. By Sir John 
Lubbock. Bart., Sf .P. With sChromo- 
lithographic Illustrations. Eighth 
Edition. Crown 8vo 5^. 

XLI. Animal Intpli.igenck. By G. J. 
Romanes, LL.I)., F.R.S. Fourth 
Edition. Crown Svo, 5/. 

XLII. The Concei-is ani>Tiifories ok 
.Modern Physics. ByJ. B. Stallo. 
Third Edition. Crown 8vo. 5r. 

XLIH. Diseases op Memory: an Es-iay 
in the Positive Pyschi>li»j^'. By Prof. 
Th. KilK>t. Third K'litiun. Crown 
Svo. 5/. 

XLIV. Man it-Korr Mkfals. By X. 
Joly. Thirl IMition. CrownSvu. 5;. 

XLV. The SriKME ok Poi.iths. By 
I'rof. ShcKlon .Vmos. Third Edit. 
Crown. 8vo. 5/. 

XLV I. Ei.kmrntary Mktkoroi,ch;y. 
Bv Robert H. Scott. Third Eilition. 
With numerous Illustrations. Crown 
Svo. 5j". 

XLVH. The Or«;ans of Speech and 
in KIR ArpMfAriiiN in the For- 
mation OK ArTKIIAIK Soi'NDS. 
By Cicorj; Hermann vtm .Meyer. 
With47 ^Vou^lcul^. Crown Svo. 5^. 

XLVIH. FALL\riK<: a V.cw nf Xa^^c 
from the Practicd Side. By .\ltietl 
Sidgwick. Scc"n«l Edition. Cruwn 
Svo. 5/. 

Xl-IX. ORh.iNoKT; i.iiVAirn Pi ANfH. 
By Al pill in He dc « '.uidolle. C r«mn Svo. 

L, JH.IY FlSII. >1 \K Kl>M. AND >K\ 

Tk*. iiiN>. Bcin:^ a Ue carch i»n 
Primitive N\r\o-.:s >y'.!cm>. By 
ti. J. Ki'M'^nc*. i'rown S\«» 5;. 

1 1. Tin: C'»MM«>N .^i N^i* •■» inE F\v 1 
St 11. St K-J. liy the \x\\: Willuim Kini;- 
.'.on riiffof.]. Sriv»r. ! 1 ' !: ':. \\.\\\ 
loj I .L.>".rt '. 5 . 
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LII. Physical Expression : Its Modes 
AND Principles. By Francis Warner, 
M.D., F.R.C.P. With 50 Illustra- 
tions. 5/. 

LI II. Anthropoid Apes. By Robert 
Hartmann. With 63 Illustrations. 5/. 

LIV. The Mammaua in their Rela- 
tion TO Primeval Times. By 
Oscar Schmidt. With 51 Woodcuts. 



: LV. Comparative Literature. Uy ll. 
MaotnUy Poaiett, LL.D. 5/. 

LVI. Earthquakes and other Ear 1 m 
Momemrnts. By Prof. John Mii nk. 
With 38 Figures. 5/. 

LVII. Microbes, Ferments, am» 
Moulds. By E. L. Trouessari. 
With 107 Illustimtioos. 5/. 



MILITARY ^VORKS. 



BARRINGTON^CapLj, r.)— England 
ON THE Defensive ; or, the Problem 
of Invasion Critically Examined. 
I^rge crown 8vo. with Map, Is. 6J, 

BRACKENBURY {Col, C, B,) R,A. 
— Military Handbooks for Regi- 
mental Officers: 

I. Military Sketching and Re- 
connaissance. By Colonel F. J. 
Hutchison and Major H. G. Mac- 
Gregor. Fourth Edition. With 15 
Plates. Small crown 8vo. 4/. 

II. The Elements of Modern 
Tactics Practically applied to 
English Formations. By Lieut. - 
Col. Wilkinson Shaw. Fifth Edit. 
With 25 Plates and Maps. Small 
cro^Ti 8vo. 9x. 

III. Field Artillery : its Equip- 
ment, Organisation, and Tactics. By 
Major Sisson C. Pratt, R.A. With 
13 Plates. Second Edition. Small 
crown 8vo. dr. 

IV. The Elements of Military 
Administration. First Part : Per- 
manent System of Administration. 
By Major J. W. Buxton. Small 
crown 8yo. 7j. dd, 

V. Military Law : its Procedure and 
Practice. By Major Sisson C. Pratt, 
R.A. Second Edition. Small crown 
8vo. 4x. 6d. 

VI. Cavalry in Moi»ern War. P.y 
Col. F. Chenevix Trench. Small 
crown Svo. 6s. 

VII. FiEi.i) WoKK^. Their Technical 
Construction and Tactical Applica- 
tion. By the Editor, Col. C. B. 
Brackcnbur}', K.A. Small crown Svo. 

AA'AAT (i9/iV.-6V«. .7. /.)-MoniM/. 

AT. IK FORIIKKATIO.NS AND THFIK 
COMROIIINii iNFLlENrK IN WaR. 
Cri»wn 8vo. 5/. 



BROOKE {Major C. A^)— A System . .f 
Field Training. Small crown Svo. 

21. 

CLERY (C.) Zirttf.-C^.— Minor Tac 
tics. With 26 Maps and Plan^ 
Sixth and cheaper Edition, revi<c«l. 
Crown Sva 91. 

COLVILE {LUmt.'Coi. C. /:)-Mii l 
TARY Tribunals. Sewed, u. 6J, 

CRAUFURD {Capt, If, 7,)^SViw,y^. 

TIONS FOR THE MILITARY Trais 

INC OF A Company of INFANIK^. 

Crown Svo. ix. 6d, 
HA^fILTON{Cap^, Ian) A.DX.-lm 

Fighting of the Future, u. 
HARRISON {Liimi.'Coi. R.) — Thf 

Officer's Memorandum Book for 

Peace and War. Third Editi-^n. 

Oblon(^ 32ino. roan, with pencil, y. 6 /. 
Notes on Cavalry Tactics, Org^m. 

sation, &c. By a Cavalry OfTc.r. 

With Diagrams. Demy Svo. 121. 
PARR {Cap/, II, /la/lam) C,M.G,—Tnr 

Dress, Horses, ANDEQUiFMRNT«>r 

INFA.NTRY AND StAFF OfFICET -. 

Crown Svo. i/. 

SCHA IV {Co/, //.)^TnE Defence am. 
Attack of Positions and Locai i- 
TIES. Third Edition, revised a:;. J 
corrected. Crown Svo. .v. W. 

STOA'E (Capt, F, GUaJowe) R,A,^T \ 
TicAi. .Stidies from thk Fram •- 
German War of 1870-71. Wr^ 
22 Lithographic Sketches .in*! M. p.. 
Demy Svo. 30^. 

Thk Campaign of Fredericksj • k , 
November to December, 186.: .■ 
Stu<ly for Officers of Volunteer;. I \\ 
a Line Officer. Crown Svo. \\ *\ 
Five Maps and Plans. 

iril.A'INSOX (//. Spmsfr) Capf, 2 
laHtaskireR. K— ClTl/EN SoL!»n ; -. 
E<says towards the Improvemen* 
the Volunteer Force. Ciown ^\ -. 
2s. (id. 
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ADAM OF ST. r/Crt^A*— Thk Litur- 1 

GICAL POKTRY OF A DAM OF ST. I 

Victor. From ih^ text of Gamier. 
With Translations into KngUsh in the 
Original Metres, and Short Explana- 
tory Notes. By Digby S. Wrangham, 
M. A. 3 vols. Crown 8vo. printed on 
hand-made paper, boards, 21 s, 

AUCHMUTY {A, C.)— Poems of Eng- 
lish Heroism : From Bninanburgh 
to Lucknow ; from Athelstan to Albert. 
Small cro^Ti 8vo. \s, 6J, 

SA^//£S (JKiZ/iflw)— Poems of Ritral 
Life, in the Dorset Diai.kct. 
New Edition, complete in one vol. 
Crown 8vo. 8j. 6*/. 

BAYUES {Kr.'. Canon II. A'.)-Home \ 
Songs for Quikt Hours. Fourth I 
and cheaper Edition. Fcp. 8vo. ' 

BEVmCTON (Z. .9.)— Key Noif.s. 

Small crown 8vo. $/. 
BLUXT {Wilfrid .SVrtT/Yw)— The Wini. 

AND THE Whirlwind. Demy 8vi>. 

IX. (hi. 

The Love Sonnets ok pROTErs. Fifth 
Edition. iSino. cloth extra, i^\\\ ti>p. 

BOWEN (//. C.) il/.//.— Simple En<;. 
LISH Poems. English Literature for 
Jonior Classes. In Four Parts. Parts 
I. II. and HI. (ni, each, and 
Part IV. IJ., coinplcte 3/. 

BRYANT (ir. C.) — PoFMs. rhcip 
Edition, with Frontispiece. Small 
crown 8vo. y, (mI, 

Calderon's Dramas : the Wonder- 
working Magician— Life is a Dream 
— the Purgatory of St. Patrick. Trans- 
lated by l)enis Florence MacCarlhy. 
Post 8vo. lOJ. 

Camoens LrsiAi'-;. Portuguese Text 
with English Translation, !»y J. j. 
AUBERi'lN. Second Edition. 2 voK. . 
Crown 8vn. i2f. 

CAMPBELL {/.r:.'iA Sornoi LF>. The 
Seven Play^. in l.n^lish \ci ■»«.■. Crown 
8vo, 7 J. Oti. 

CEA'YAW'ES. Jni-RNI.Y 10 r\K- 
NAsst'-;. Sp.inish Tt'M, >iith Ti.ir-- 
lation in!o EngliNh Tiu*rt-», rrif.\n'. 
.ind lllustr.\!ive Notes l»y Jami- ^ 
(ili.soN. Crt.wn Svo. I2j, 



C^it r../.\77r.y— continued. 

NiMANTiA; a Tragedy. Translate*! 
from the Spanish, with IntnNluction 
an<l Notes by Jami -i Y. Giusos. 
Crown 8vo., piinteil on hand-made 
pajicr, 5/. 

C//A I 'A.VA'ESi Mify Cna* hfU). —A Few 

TkANSLATION^ FROM V|( H»R nLi;i>. 
AND OTHER PoKfs. Sm.all CTOwn 
8vo. zr. 6d, 

CHRISTIE (./. 7.)-The Fmi Oh Man. 
With 4 Autotype Illustrations. 4to. 
I Oil 6(/. 

CLARKE {Miiry Ci^rrii'/i)— IIoney FROM 
TiiK Wked. Nerses. Crown Svo. 

COCKLE (J/; . M ) -FvMA ia-. 
Small cr. 8vo. 2r. 6/". 

C(\V//A.//>(£:/^.-/)-IIikPSAM>HAiii»^. 
Imp. l6mo. With ^ IUustratii>n%. 

/>./-V7'A"— The I)i\in\ Commfpix ..r 
Damk .\i.ii;mi ki. Tr.insl.itcil. lin- 
for line, in the * Ter/.a Riii.a ' of the 
nrigin.il. with N<»U'h, by i"KFHFKn;K 
K. II. 1Ia>h i-H-i. M..\. DemvSvi. 

ni: HERAXi'.EK.^X Sri 1 .tmn i k..\i 
HI> S«».s«:n. In Iji';!i4) Verse. Hy 
Witi.iAM TOYNJ.ii:. Sm.ill crown 
Svo. 2.'. U/. 

DEX.WS (.7.)— 1-N.lI-M SONNEls. 

Collecle«i .ind Arr.mgcd by. Sm.ill 
cro\in Svu. 2.-. (>.;'. 

/>K\ /' ( . J //■ .-, / f >/. • . : ■. I < ' r Y LON : .» 
I)»-scripiivf I'licm. \*i:h N\itO"i. .*^!n.ill 
tr- iwn Svo, I . is:'. 

nicRR y in.f R. I rUi ■/: ' ;/ •..•.v.iw . f.v -. . 

M. .\rii:^iiNi '^ n<>lli>\\. a:: I 
oth'. r I'ikmuh, i toMnSvo. 0. 

/>/: J'ERE {A:ihr.) P..F11. \t Work-: 

I. TllK .*^l \K< !I AMIR PK'»>t K- 
I INF. t\ -. (.... 

n. I Ml 1 I'.l N! ^ t»| Si. Pvii :■ V. 
\C, t» . 

III. AiiWM-iK III! iiki\:, A.-. 
(1 . 

TiiF. 1-»»K\Y «'F <J: n \ Mr \vr. a:* 1 
other Ix-gen-U »'f Iiclanil's |{cri>:>.- 
Aj^c. Small ^ri-wn Svo. 5 . 
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DE VERE (/l«^r<y)— continued. 
Legends of the Saxon Saints. 
Small crown 8vo. 6x. 

DILLON (^^Mttr)— River Songs and 
other Poems. With 13 Autotype 
Illustrations from designs by Margery 
May. Fcp. 4to. cloth extra, gilt 
leaves, I Of. de/. 

DOBSON (^wj/x//)— Old World Idylls, 
and other Verses. Sixth Edition. 
i8mo. cloth extra, gilt tops, dr. 
At the Sign of the Lyre. Fourth 
Edition. Elzevir 8vo., gilt top, 6j. 

DOMETT (A^red)—R\soL¥ and Am- 
OHiA : a Dream of Two Live*. New 
Edition revised. 2 vob. Crown Svo. 

12S, 

Dorothy : a Country Story in Elegiac 
Verse. With Preface. Demy Svo. 5^. 

DOIVDEN (Edward) ZZ.Z>.— Shak- 
spere's Sonnets. With Introduc- 
tion and Notes. Large post Svo. 
7x. 6d, 

Dri.CE Cor : being the Poems of Ford 
Bercton. With Two Illustrations. 
Crown Svo. dr. 

DUTT {Tont)—A Sheaf Gleaned in 
French Fields. New Edition. 
Demy Svo. lOf. 6d. 

Ancient Balijvds and Legends of 
Hindustan. With an Introductory 
Memoir by Edmund GossE. Second 
Edition. iSmo. Cloth extra, gilt top, 5/. 

F.DIVAFPS {Miss Bet ha m) — Vo¥.y\s. 
Small crown Svo. 3i. 61/. 

ELDRYTH (ilAiwi/)- Margaret, and 
other Poems. Small crown Svo. ys.dd. 
All Socls* Eve, « No God,' and other 
Poems. Fcp. Svo. y, 6d. 

ELLIOTT {Edrfirzn), The Com Imw 
Rhymer— Vor.us, Edited by his Son, 
the Rev. Edwin Elliott, of St. John's, 
Antigua. 2 vols, crown Svo. iSr. 

English Vkrse. Edited by W. J. Lin- 
ton and R. H. Stoddard. In 5 
vols. Crown Svo. each $s, 

1. Chaccer to iJUkNS. 

2. Translations. 

}. Lyrics of the Ninf.tkknih Cen- 

TCRY. 

4. DkAMAIIC Scr.NIS ANDClIAKXt- 

5. IJXIIADS AND ROMAMKS. 



EVANS C^MJi^)- Poems and Mrsir. 
With Memorial Pre£ue by Ann 
Thackeray Ritchie. Large crown 
Svo. 7x, 

FOSKETT (£^rAwin/)-PoEMS. Crown 
Svo. 6x. 

GOODCIIILD {John ^.) — Somnia 
Medici. Small crown 8va Two 
Series, 5/. each. 

GOSSE {Edmund ^r.)— New Poems. 
Crown Svo. 7/. U, 

Firdausi in Exile, and other Poems. 
Elzevir Sva gilt lop, dr. 

GRIND ROD (C^ir/f») — Plays from 
English History. Crown 8vo. 
7/. 6c/. 

The Stranger's Story and bis Poem, 
The Lament of Love : An Epi- 
sode of the Malvern Hills. Small 
crown Sva 2j. td, 

GURNE y {Rev. j4I/rtd)—THZ Vision op- 
THE Eucharist, and other Poemv. 
Crown Svo. 5/. 

A Christmas Faggot. Small crown 
Svo. $s. 

IIEYIVOOD (7.C.) - Herodias. A 
Dramatic Poem. New Edition re- 
vised. Small crown Sva 5/. 

Anton us. A Dramatic Poem. New 
Edition, Revised. Small crown Svo. 

IIICKEY {E, //.)-A ScLT.rroR, ami 
other Poems. Small crown S^-o. $s, 

HOLE (/r. (7.)— Procris, and other 
Poems. Fcp. Sva jj. 6»/. 

KEA TS {John) — Poetical Workn 
Edited by W. T. Arnold. Ltrj:c 
crown Svo. choicely printed on hand- 
made paper, with Portrait in eau fortt. 
Parchment, or cloth, izr. ; vellum, ijj. 

KING {Mrs, Hamilton) —Tilt, Disci PLE^i. 
Eijjhth Edition, with Portrait and 
Notes. Crown Svo. 5/. 

A Book of Dreams. Crown Sva p 6a*. 

K'NOX {The Hon, Mrs. O. A'.)— Foi k 
Pi«MiRES i-kOM A Life, and other 
Tocms. Small crown Svo. 3/. td. 

K'inNMs; or. The Hoj^e c»r ilie \Vt>rM. 
S^\^^\\ crcun Svo. 3.. 6/. 
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LANG (>#.)— XXXII Ballades in Blue 
China. Elxevir 8vo. parchment, or 
doth, 5/. 

I 

Rhymes A la Mode. With Frontis- 
piece by E. A. Abbey. Elzevir 8vo. 
doth extra, gilt top, ^r. 

LASCRLLES 0;i»)— Golden Fet- i 
TERS, and other Poems. Small crown 
8vo. 3J. dd 

LAWSON {Right Hon. Mr, Jmstut)- \ 
Hymni UsiTATi Latine Redditi, I 
with other Verses. Small 8vo. parch- < 
ment, 5/. 

LltsiNG*s Nathan the Wise. Trans- < 
lated by Eustace K. Corbett. Crown ; 
8yo. 6x. 

t^viNG English Poets, mdccclxxxii. 
With Frontispiece by Walter Crane. 
Second Edition. Large crown 8vo. 
printed on hand-made paper. Parch- 
ment, or doth, I2J. ; vellum, 15/. 

^OCkER (/*.)— LoNix)N Lyrics. New 
Edition, with Portrait. i8mo. cloth 
extra, gilt tops, 51. 

tjOVl IN Idlenkss. a Volume of Poems. 
With an etching by W. B. Scott. 
Small crown 8vo. 5i. 

Love Sonnets or Proteus. With 
Frontispiece by the Author. Elzevir 
8vo. SJ. 

LUMSDEN (Litui.Coi, //. /F.)-Beo. 
wulf : an Old English Poem. 
Translated into Modern Rhymes. 
Second and revised Edition. Small 
crown 8vo. 5^. 

L YSA GUT {Siatuy Royse), - A Modern 
Ideal. A Dramatic Poem. Small 
crown 8vo. 51. 

MAGNUSSON {Eirikr) Af.A,, and 
PAIMER (£. II.) J/..-/.— JoilAN 
LuDViii Kunebkrg'sLyrical. Songs, 
Idylls, and Epigrams. Fcp. 8vo. 

MAKCLOUn {Ev(n).-~'^K\.\J<\^^ or niK 
Wi>>iTKRN Highlands AND Islands 
OK Scotland. Small crown 8vu. 
3/. 6*/. 

MCNAUGHTOS[J. //.) Onnalinda. 
A Romance. Small cruwn 8vo. Jj. td. 

M.D.C. — PASSAGKr* FROM SOJUK Jul R- 

nals, and other Pocmii. Small crown 
8vo. Jj. 6i/. 



M.D.C.— Three Lyrical Dramas: 
Sintram, The Friends of Syracuse, 
The Lady of KynasL Small crown 
8vo. 3/. 6«/. 

The Kaleefeh and the Wag ; or, 
the (Quintuple Deceit. An Extrava- 
ganza in Two Acts. Crown 8%'o. u. 

Chronicles op Christopher Co- 
lumbus : a Poem in Twelve Cantos. 
Crown- 8vo. 7/. td, 

MEREDITH {Owtn) {Thi Emrl of 
Lytton\ LuciLE. New Edition With 
32 Illustrations. i6mo. 3/. 6^. ; doth 
extra, gilt edges, 4J. 6</. 

MORRIS (Lewis) — Poetical Works. 
New and Cheaper Editions with Por- 
trait, complete in 3 vols. 5i. each. 

Vol. I. contains Songs of Two Worlds. 
Eleventh Edition. 

Vol. II. contains The Epic of Hades. 
Twentieth Edition. 

Vol. III. contains Gwen and the Ode of 
Life. Sixth Edition. 

The Epic op Hades. With 16 Auto- 
tvpe Illustrations after the drawings by 
tne late George R. Chapnun. 410. 
cloth extra, gilt leaver, 2ix. 

The Epic of Hade2». Presenution 
Edition. 410. cloth extra, gilt leaves, 
tor. 6d, 

Songs Unsung. Fifth Edition. Fcp. 
8vo. 5$. 

Gycia : a Tragedy in Five Acts. Fcp. 
8vf>. 5f. 

The Lewis .Morris Hirthday liooK. 
Etlited by S. S. Copeman. With 
Frontispiece after a dcNign by the late 
(leurgc K. Chapman. 32mo. doth 
extra, gilt eilges, 2s. ; doth lim{i, I/. 61/. 

MORSJ/EAD{E. A A.) The House 
Atrei's. Heing the Agamemnon, 
Libation* licarers, and Furies of ^-Es- 
chylus. Translated into English Vene. 
Crown 8va 7/. 

Thk Suppliant Maidens (»k .Eschy* 
Lus. Crown 8vo. 3;. bd. 

MOZLEViJ. Ri<karJs).-T\i}L Romance 
OF Dennei l. a Poem in Five Cantos. 
Crown 8vo. Ts, 6d, 

.MCIJIOLLAXI) ^AVju). Vagrant 
Ver^il^. Small crown Svo. $s, 

NOEL {T\e Ihn. Rodtn)'K LiTTLl 
Child's Mdnumrnt. Third 
Edition. Small crown Svo. y. hd* 
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NOEL {71u Hon, -^«J>»i)— continued. 
The Red Flag, and other Poems. 
New Edition. Small crown 8vo. bs. 

The House of Ravensburg. New 
Edition. Small crown 8vo. dr. 

Songs of the Heights and Deeps. 
Crown 8vo. 6s, 

OBBARD (Constance 3/flO').— Burley 
Bells. Small crown 8vo. y, (hL 

(T HA CAN [John) -The Song of 
Roland. Translated into English 
Verse. New and Cheaper Edition. 
Crown 8vo. 5/. 

PFEIFFER [Emify)— The Rhyme of 
the Lady of the Rock and How 
IT Grew. Small crown 8Ta 3/. 6</. 

Gerard's Monument, and other Poems. 

Second Edition. Crown 8to. 6s, 
Under the Aspbns: Lyrical and 

Dramatic. With Portrait. Crown 

8vo. 6s. 

PIATT {J. 7.)— Idyls and Lyrics of 
THE Ohio Valley. Crown 8vo. 5/. 

PIATT {Sarah M. B,)—K Voyage to 
THE F(»rtunate Isles, and other 
Poems. I vol. Small crown 8vo. 
gill top, 5J. 

In Primrose Time. A New Irish 
Garland. Small crown 8vo. 2s, 6d. 

PRE VOS T {Francis) — Mkli lcxt. Small 
crown 8vo. ys. 6J. 

Rare Poems of the i6th and 17TH 
Centuries. Edited by W. J. Linton. 
Crown 8yo. $s. 

RHOADES {Jamcs)—TnfL Georgics of 
Virgil. Translated into English 
Verse. Small crown 8to. 51. 

ROBINSON {A. Mary F.)^A Handful 
of Honeysuckle. Fcp. 8vo. 3/. 6cf, 

The Crowned Hippolytus. Trans- 
lated from Euripides. With New 
Poems. Small crown 8to. doth, 5;. 

ROC/S {Lieu/, Co/.)— CofiKADis, Small 
crown 8vo. 2s. 

SCHILLER (FncdHci)—y:ALL¥.SSrEls, 
A Drama. Done in English Verse, 
by J. A. W. Hunter, M.A- Crown 
8vo. Js. 6c/. 

SCHWARTZ (J. M. W.) Nivalis : 
a Tragedy in Five Acts. Crown 8vo. 

SCOTT {E, 7. Z,.)— The Eclogues of 
ViRi.iL. Translated into English 
Verse. Small crown 8\*o. ys. 6d, 



SCOTT {George F. £.)— Thbodoka, and 
other Poems. Small crown %My. ^,6d, 

SEYMOUR {F, H. ^.)— RiKfZi. A 
Play in Five Acts. Small crown 8vo. 

y. 
Shakspere*s Works. The Avon Edhkxi^ 
12 vols. fcp. 8vo. doth, i8r. ; and 
in box, 21/. ; bound in 6 vols, 
doth, ly. 

SHERBROOKE {yucmmi)—POEMS or 
a Life. Second Edition. Small 
crovm 8vo. 2x. 6ti. 

SMITH (7 IV. GiOarf^THK Loves of 
Vandyck: a TakofGooa. Small 
crown 8vo. 2x. 6J, 
The Log o* the < No«!ttMitM,* Small 
crown 8va $s. 

Songs of Coming Day. Small crown 
8vo. 3^. 6d. 

Sophocles : The Seven Plm in English 
Verse. Translated by Lewis Camp- 
bell. Crown 8vo. yx. 6d, 

SPICE R {Henry)— Haska : a Drama in 
Three Acts (as repietentcd at the 
Theatre Royal, Dmry Lane, March 
loth, 1877). Third Edition, ciovn 
8vo. 3/. 6d. 
Uriel Acosta^ in Three Acts. Frooi 
the German of Gatzkow. Small 
crown 8vo. 2s, 6J* 

SYMONDS {John Addittglm) — \AGA' 
BUNDULi LiBELLUS CimniSva 6ff. 

Tasso's Jerusalem Dilivkkih. Trans- 
lated by Sir John Kii^oa James, 
Bart 3 vols, printed on bandnnade 
paper, parchment, bevdled boards, 
laige crown 8vo. 211. 

TA YLOR {Sir ^.)— Works Complete in 
Five Volnmes. Crown 8vo. jov. 

Philip van Artevbldi. Fcsl 8vo. 
ys.6d. 

The Virgin Widow, Ac Fcp. Svo. 
y,6d. 

The Statesman. Fcp. 8vo. p. 6^ 

TAYLOR {Amgmsims) -- ^otLMS. Fcp. 
8vo. 5j. 

TODHUNTER {Dr. 7,) - Laurblla, 

and other Poems. Crown 8va 6r. 6d. 
Forest Songs. Small crown 8va p. 6^ 
The True Tragedy of Ribnzi : a 

Drama. Crown 8va p, 6J, 
Alcestis: a Dramatic Poem. Extra 

fcp. 8vo. $s. 
Helena in Troas. Small crown 

8vo. 2s, 6d, 
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TYLER {Af. C.) — Anne Boleyn : a 

Tragedy in Six Acts. Small crown 

8vo. 2s. 6d. 
TYNAN {/raikrn'pi€)^LoviSK Dl I.A 

Vai.lirre, and other Poemt. Small 

crown 8vo. y. 6d. 

IVA TTS {Alaric Alfrtd and Emma Mary 
Hcrwitt) — Aurora : a Medley of 
Verse. Kcp. 8vo. cloth, bevelled 
boards, 51. 

WEBSTER {Attgtts/a)'-Js A Day: a 
Drama. Small crown 8vo. 2j. 6d. 
Disguises : a Drama. Small crown 
Svo. 5f. 

Wkt Days. By a Farmer. Small crown 
8vo. dj. 



iy00D{Rev. R H.) Echoes of the 
NiCHT, and other Poems. Small 
crown 8vo. y. 6d» 

WoRiwwoRTH Birthday Book, The. 
Edited by Adelaide and Violet 
Wordsworth. 32mo. limp cloth, 
I/. 6d, ; cloth extra, 2s, 

YOUXGAf AN {Thomas GM'^f)'-Pows. 
Small crown 8vo. $s. 

YOUNGS {Ella Sharpe)-V kvwms^ and 
other Poems. Small crown 8vo. 

A Hearts Life, Sarpedon, and other 
Poems. Small crown 8to. 3/. 6^. 



WORKS OF FICTION. 



•All But:* a Chronicle of Laxcnford 

Life. By Pen Oliver, F.R.C.S. 

With 20 Illustrations. Second Edit. 

Crown 8vo. ts. 
BANKS {Mrs, G, Z.)— God's Provi- 

DBNCE House. New Edition. Crown 

8vo. ys. 6d, 

CHICHELE (il/a/7)— Doing and Un- 
doing : a Story. Crown 8va 4/. 6c/. 

Danish Parsonage. By an Angler. 
Crown 8vo. 6r. 

CRAY {Majrwel/)—TH¥: Silence of 
Dean Maitland. A Novel 3 vols. 
Crown 8vo. yis. 6d. 

HUNTER (//<i/)-Crime of Christ- 
MAS Day. a Tale of the Latin 
Quarter. By the Author of 'My 
Ddcats and My Daughter.* \s, 

HUNTER {Hay) and WHY TE {Walter) 
My Ducats and My Daughter. 
New and Cheaper Edition. With 
Frontispiece. Crown 8vo. 6j. 

HDRST and Hangf.r. a History in 
Two Parts. 3 vols. 31J. 6«/. 

INCEIOW {yean)~Orr the Skelligs. 
A Novel. With Frontispiece. Second 
Edition. Crown Svo. is, 

JENKINS {Eiiward)—K Srcrkt ok 
Two Lives. Crown 8vo. 2j. (id, 

KIELLAXD {Alexander /.)-Garman 
and Worsf„ A Norwegian Novel. 
AuthorLse<l Translation l>y W. W. 
Kettlewcll. Crown Svo. 6x. 

LANG {Andrnf)—ls the Wronc Par- 
adise, and other Stories. Crown 
8vo. 6s. 



MACDONALD (^.)-Donal Grant. 
A Novel. New and Cheap Edition, 
with Frontispiece. Crown Svo. 6j. 

Castle Warlock. A Novel. New 
and Cheaper Edition. Crown Svo. 91. 

Malcolm. With Portrait of the Author 
engraved on Steel. Sixth Edition. 
Crown Svo. 6j. 

The Marqi^is of Lossie. Fifth 
Edition. With Frontispiece. Crown 
Svo. 6j. 

St. George and St. Michael. Fourth 
Edition. With Frontispiece. Crown 
Svo. dj. 

Paul Faber, Surgeon. Crown Svo. 
ts. 

Thomas WiNGFt>LD, Curate. Crown 
Svo. 6j. 

What's Mine's Minf.. Second Edition. 

With Frontispiece. Crown Svo. 61. 
Annals of a Qt*iET Neighbourikxid. 

Fifth Edition. With Frontispiece. 

Crown Svo. 61. 

The Seaboard Parish : a Sequel to 
* Annals of a Quiet Neighbourhood.' 
Fourth Edition. With Frontispiece. 
Crown Svo. 6f. 

Wilfred Cumbermede. An Auto- 
biographical Story. Fourth Edition. 
With Frontispiece. Crown 8%*o, 61. 

yfALET (Zwrtfi)— Colonel Endbrey*s 
Wife. A Novel. New ami Cheaper 
Edition. With Frontispiece. Crown 
Svi"*. 6/. 

MULHOLLASn {Rcia\ - M\rcblla 
Grace. An Irish Novel Ciowb 
Svo. 6.f. 
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PALQRAVE {fV. GifQrd)—HE%UAsn 
Agha : mn Eastern NamtiTe. Third 
Edition. Crown 8to. 6f. 

SHAW {FUra JL) -Castlb Blair; a 
Story of Youthful Days. New and 
Cheaper Edition. Crown 8vo. y, 6d 

STRETTON {ffesba) — Through a 
Needle's Eye. A Story. New and 
Cheaper Edition, with Frontispiece. 
Crown 8vo. 6x. 

TAYLOR (Col.Mmdat»s)C.S.I.,M.R,I. A, 

Seeta. a Novel. New and Cheaper 
Edition. With Frontispiece. Crown 
8vo. df. 



TiPPOO Sultaun : a Tale of the Myioie 

War. New Editioo, with Frontiapiece. 

Crown 8to. 6f. 
Ralph Darnell. New and Cheaper 

Edition. With Frontispiece. Crown 

8¥o. 6f . 
A Noble Queen. New and Cheaper 

Edition. With Frootispieoe. Ciown 

8Ya 6f . 
The Confessions of a Thug. 

Crown 8¥o. 6f . 
Tara : a MahratU Tale. Crown 8to. 

6x. 

Within Sound of the Sea. New 
and Cheaper Edition, with Frontis- 
piece. Crown Svo. 6r. 



BOOKS FOR THE YOUNG. 



Brave Men's Footsteps. A Book of 
Example and Anecdote for Young 
People. By the Editor of * Men who 
have Risen.' With Four Illustrations 
by C Doyle. Eighth Edition. Crown 
8yo. 3j. 6d, 

COXHEAD (^M^/)— Birds and Babies. 
With 33 Illustrations. Imp. i6mo. 
doth gilt, zs, 6d, 

DA VIES (G, Christopher) — Rambles 
AND Adventures of our School 
Field Club. With Four Illustra- 
tions. New and Cheaper Edition. 
Crown 8vo. 31. 6k/. 

EDMONDS {^Herbert) — Well-spent 
Lives : a Series of Modern Bio^- 
phies. New and Cheaper Edition. 
Crown 8vo. 3/. ftd, 

EVANS (iWori)— The Story op our 
Father's Love, told to Children. 
Sixth and Cheaper Edition of Theology 
for ChUdren. With Four Illustra- 
tions. Fcp. 8va I/. 6d. 

MAC KENNA (S, 7.)— Plucky Fkl- 
lows, a Book tor Bojrs. With Six 
Illustrations. Fifth Edition. Crown 
8vo. 3i. dd, 

REANEY (Mrs. G. .S.)— Waking and 
Working ; or, From Girlhood to 
Womanhood. New and Cheaper 
Edition. With a Frontispiece. Cr. 
8vo. 3i. dd. 



REANEY {Mrs. G. 5.) -continued. 

Blessing and Blessed : a Sketch of 
Girl Life. New and Cheaper Edition. 
Crown 8vo. 3/. 6d. 

Rose Gurney's Discovery. A Book 
for Girls. Dedicated to their Mothers. 
Crown 8vo. 31. 6d, 

English Girls: Their Place and Power. 
With Preface by the Rev. R. W. Dak. 
Fourth Edition. Fcp. 8vo. 21. 6i» 



Just Anyone, and other Stories. 
Illustrations. Royal i6mo. ix. 6J. 

Sunbeam Willie, and other Stories. 
Three Illustrations. KaytX 16010. 

IS. (id. 

Sunshine Jenny, and other Stories. 
Three Illustrations. Rojral i6mo. 
IS. 6d. 

STORR{FraHtis)amd TURNER {Hau^). 
Canterbury Chimes; or, Chaucer 
Tales Re-told to Children. With Six 
Illustrations from the Ellesmere MS. 
Third Edition. Fcp. 8?o. 3/. 61/. 

STRETTON (^«^)— David Lloyd's 
Last Will. With Four Illustra- 
tions. New Edition. Rojral i6mo. 

WHITAKER {E/creMff)^CHKiST\'*s In- 
heritance : A London Story. Illus- 
trated. Royal i6nio. is. 6d. 



"•/^tiiiU-Ot^U *5r» La. J'ftM/trt, Xtw-ttrttt ."-y/uare, LemJcn, 
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THE BORROWER WILL BE CHARGED 
AM OVERDUE FEE IF THIS BOOK IS 
MOT HETURNED TO THE LIBRARV 
ON Oft BEFORE THE LAST OATC 
STAMPtD BELOW. NON-RECEIPT OF 
OVCROUe NOTICES DOES NOT 
EXEMPT THE BORROWER FROM 
OVERDUE FEES. ^ 



